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All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance but itself; no beauty, nor good nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of the hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 
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LILA LM MK LOAL ELAS 
Why You Should Use Our Parish Paper Service 


A NECESSARY QUALIFICATION 


Quality should have first consideration. Many ministers 
have learned from experience that greater results are ob- 
tained from high class printing. Under no condition 
should any church distribute a Parish Paper of an inferior 
quality. Our work speaks for itself. We will gladly sub- 
mit samples on request. Our Parish Papers are the best 
that can be obtained; well printed and illustrated. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CHURCHES 


Regardless of size or denomination your church can use 
our service to advantage. Ask for samples of papers pub- 
lished by pastors of your faith We have a four and 
eight-page parish paper service for small city or rural 
churches; twelve, sixteen, and twenty-four page papers 
for larger churches. A number now order 36, 48, 60 and 
72-page papers. Weekly, semi-monthly, monthly, or 
quarterly. 


BEAUTIFUL ART COVERS 


This is one of our specialties. Every month Mr. Charles 
H. Smith, one of America’s foremost artists, makes a 
beautiful art design for Parish Papers printed by The 
National Religious Press. The covers are known as 
process engraving and are produced at a great expense. 
Our co-operative plan makes it possible for you to place 
an Art Cover on your magazine at a very small cost. 
Ask us to send you some samples. 


SPEED IS ESSENTIAL 


We realize that it is necessary for a church to have its 
Parish Paper ready for distribution within a short time 
after copy is written. For this reason we have the most 
modern plant that can be secured, which is operated 
night and day. Weekly papers are shipped within 24 
hours after we receive copy. Monthly four and eight- 
page papers are usually shipped within 48 hours. Larger 
magazines are often shipped within two to four days. 


DISTANCE IS NO HINDRANCE 


No matter where your church is located you can profit- 
ably use our service. Churches in every State in the 
Union, every Province in Canada, as well as Bermuda, 
Cuba, and Australia are now using our service to ad- 
vantage. Fast mail service makes this possible. Some 
ministers send their copy via air mail, the papers are re- 
turned special handling so distance is no hindrance. 














THE NATIONAL Reticious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send samples and full particulars of your Parish Paper 
Service, without obligating me in any way. 
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—a new model 
“Unitype” 


designed by Clark and built throughout in the Unitype factory 
embodying perfection of detail from years of study and 
development of all that is best in church bulletin boards. 














Model No. 105-W 


(For Black Message Surface with White Letters, Specify No. 105-B) 
Board 52 by 56 inches overall 
Message Surface 42 by 33 inches 
Price, $95.00 
No. 12 Art Iron Standards as shown, $20.00 extra 


sone alah, incertae sss mci Neale 


Just as two buildings may differ widely though both be built of the same materials + so it is with church bulletin boards % 


a bulletin board is only as good as its weakest detail. 
Throughout the No. 105 Unitype there is a value in every detail far above the price + The design is the result of many 


months of experiment and research + the materials are the best obtainable + and constructed not merely by workmen but skilled 
craftsmen trained in this highly specialized field. 


The solid wood case is of selected kiln dried oak +% tongue and groove joints + a heavy door frame with extra heavy 
lower side and swung on brass hinges + two flush set locks each with two keys and brass door knob + heavy weatherproof painted 
galvanized iron back and roof cemented on + and many other details of quality that make your Unitype an investment for years of 
faithful service. 


The church name stands out with exceptional prominence both by day and by night when the four socket interior illumina- 
tion is brightly spreading over the entire face of the board + at the same time there is a most pleasing softness obtained from the 
impelling white opal glass letters on the non-glare bronzed effect background that is unusual and equally true when reversed. 


In its grace of lines and contour there is an air about the No. 105 Unitype that gives it a dignified and impressive char- 
acter unusual in «@ board of even much higher price. 


This addition is only one of the most extensive line of church bulletin boards built—a line that for 16 years 
has maintained the unqualified endorsement of the finest churches in this country and abroad. 


Ask for complete Catalogue “CM-6” illustrating a wide selection of other designs and sizes to meet your appropriation. 


W. L. CLARK COMPANY, Inc. 50 Lafayette Street 


Exclusive Makers and Patentees Since 1914 


NEW YORK 


Min? 
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The Editor’s Drawer 


CANDIDATING BY RADIO 


Ralph Welles Keeler, pastor of 
Goodsell Memorial Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Brooklyn, New York, 
recently had an experience which 
suggests candidating possibilities to 
the ingenious minister. Dr. Keeler 
broadcasts many of his sermons over 
station WABC. One day, not so long 
ago, he received a letter from a man 
who introduced himself as the chair- 
man of the pastoral relations com- 
mittee of a church some miles away. 
In his search for a pastor he had 
heard Dr. Keeler preach via radio. 
So he called his entire committee 
together and they listened to him in 
the gentleman’s home. They were so 
well pleased with the sermon that 
the chairman asked permission to 
take up with him the matter of 
accepting an appointment to their 
church. 


This is an interesting thing but 
possesses many possibilities. A man 
can stay in his own church and at 
the same time candidate for a pulpit. 
Why not notify several churches 
which are seeking pastors that on a 
certain Sunday morning you will 
broadcast a candidating sermon. Do 
it all at once. 


The only thing I can see against 
the plan is that the preacher who 
tries it will probably preach so well 
that morning that his congregation 
will refuse to release him. 


WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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Does Your Church Need Money? 
Try Our Successful Coin Collectors 


In Attractive Colored Covers 
DOLLAR IN DIMES COLLECTOR 
Ask Your Members To Fill One During The Summer 


This is a very 
handy pocket 
device in which 
a dollar in ten 
cent pieces may 
be collected 
or contributed 
by the sym- 
pathizer with 
your financial 
aims. 
Few of these 
excellent de- 
vices come back short of their full ca- 
pacity offering. 

Size, 254x2% inches. 

Price, 45 cents per dozen; $3.00 per 100. 
Other Sucessful Coin Collectors 
Combination Coin Album 
Collects $5 in Nickels, Quarters and 
Dimes. Price, 80 cents per doz., 
$6.00 per 100. 
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0923-A Illuminated Cross 





Now, as church activities begin 
to decrease, renovations and im- 
provements should be planned for 
during the summer months. 


More than half the effectiveness 
of a religious ceremony is contrib- 
uted by the surrounding atmos- 
phere. 


What is more conspicuous and 
noticeable than artificial lighting? 


We will gladly submit, without 
obligation, suggestions for new 
lighting installations or for im- 
proving old ones. Now is the 
time! 


ial 








Attention . . 
Salesmen 


—- Pew Hat Holder is 
now in use in thousands of 
churches. It is small, neat, and 
recognized as the most satisfactory 
device made for the purpose. 


Every church needs Hat Holders, 
many churches use our other prod- 
ucts. We pay a liberal commission 
and you can greatly increase your 
income handling Denning’s line. 


THE ORIGINAL PEW HAT 
HOLDER 


COMMUNION CUP HOLDER 
ENVELOPE HOLDER 


MEMORIAL HAT HOLDER 





a 


Dime Gleaner 
Collects $5.00 in Dimes 
Price, 80c a dozen; $6.00 a hundred. 
The New Dime Helper 
Collects $5.00 in Quarters, Nickels and 
Dimes. Price, 70c per doz.; $5.00 per 100. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


296 Broadway, New York City 


Write or visit our factory showrooms 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 
Decorative Lighting Fixtures 
for Churches 


1743-49 North 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~~ 


Denning Manufacturing 
Company 


1781 East 87th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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5709 WEST LAKE STREET ~m” 


STANDARD 
Graded Courses 
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TRAVEL via LAKE ERIE 


Pores See be 
Cleveland and Buffalo or 
Stanley, Canada. 


Beautiful scenery. Comfortable staterooms, luxuri- 
ous cabins, wide decks. Excellent dining room 


7 


«< =~ Ss 


our host between 
eveland and Port 





service and courteous attendants. Musicand dancing : 
on the Great Ship “SEEANDBEE”. at ac t ua I I Y te ac h 
Autoists, save a day C & B Line way. Avoid miles 2 
and miles of congested roadway and rest while ¢, M OR E B | BL c 
you travel. wesc 

Cleveland—Buffalo Division and teach it Better 
Steamers each way, every sim, leaving at9;00 p.m.; arriving ry: : es a ee 
7:30 a.m. (E.S.T.) April 15th to Nov. 15th. Fare $5.00 one ¢ oe ee er ae 


way; $8.50 round trip. Autos carried $6.50 and up. 


Cleveland—PortStanley,CanadianDivision FREE Prospectus 
Steamer leaves Cleveland at midnight, arriving at Port Stanley, On Request. f 
6:00 a. m.; returning, leaves Port Stanley, 4:30 p.m. arriving : : gs 
at Cleveland, 9:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) June 20th to Sept. 6th. [ig of a &- & 

Fare $3.00 one way; $5.00 round trip. Autos carried | % “se oe =e “al 


$4.50 and up. 
Write for details on Triangle, Circle and 
All Expense Tours; also 1 1730 Cruise de 
Luxe to Chicago via Sault Ste. Marie. 


bh Ask for free Auto Map and FolderNo. 26 


= 


Also International Uni- 
form Lessons. Write for 
Complete Catalog. 


«+> WIAGARA FALLS 
P pont STAN Ey 





THE 
CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO 
TRANSIT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio -:- Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Times Bldg., New York City 








THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


Department r-6 
8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE NEW “TWO-FACED” 


FILM 
DUPLICATOR HAS TWO PRINT- 
ING SURFACES—TWO Duplicators 
in ONE—for the price of one machine. 
It prints from original you write on 
paper and reproduces up to 150 fac-simile 
copies from one you write, or trace, as 


letters, pictures, music, etc., with pen 
and ink, pencil or typewriter, in one to 
five colors at same time at a cost of 
THREE CENTS per job. SIMPLY 
WONDERFUL—MARVELOUS. 


Letter size, 8¥,x11” complete with 
two bottles copying ink, any col- 


ors, sponge, directions, etc..______ $6.00 
ee ct ae 7.00 
Typewriter Copying Ribbon ____--- 1.00 














THE 


“EXCELLOGRAPH” 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR prints from 
original you write or trace on Dry Sten- 
cil. $5.00 worth of Stencils, ink, etc., 
free with each Excellograph. 


$39.00 Terms 


ROTARY 


Other Items. Our NEW Double Glass 
Excelloscope for tracing pictures on 
ee ner een 


WONDER ART BOOK—HUNDREDS 
of pictures, designs, etc., to trace on sten- 
cms Ber - WON «ee se wed $5.00 


OR IF YOU HAVE A _ STENCIL 
DUPLICATOR, GIVE US ITS NAME 
AND WE WILL GIVE YOU CONFI- 
DENTIAL DISCOUNT ON SUPPLIES. 


Twenty-one Successful Plans to Raise Church Money or to Pay for 
Equipment Free with Either Duplicator 


For further information, samples, Ministerial testimonials, etc., 


write 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 


Dept. B-2 





339 Fifth Avenue 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The Lord’s 


Prayer 


A new number 
of the Popular 
DIETZ Hand 
Work series ex- 
tensively used 
by the most 
progressive 
Sunday Schools. 
Eight 
Other Popular 
Numbers 











Do You Need New isateiaehiiis for your Sidi School 
FREE BOOKLET 


The Vacation Bible School 


Deseription of materials, texts, methods and objectives that will help make your school a success 














Write for our 








Catalogue WILLIAM I 
NA DIETZ | 
“TREASURE 


MINE” 


Free to all 
Sunday School 
Teachers and 

Officers 









































25,000 CHURCHES USE 


“OSTERMOOR_ 
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CUSHIONS 
Miustrated Booklet a Free 


Old Cushions r ted and recovered equal to new 


Ostermoor & Co.,Inc., 116 Elizabeth St ,N.Y.,Dept.G 

















MOVIE EQUIPMENT. Most com- 
plete Stock in the U. S. Both 
mi New and Factory Rebuilt Mov- 
ing Picture Machines, Screens, 
Booths, Opera Chairs, Spotlights, 
Stereopticons Film Cabinets, 
wa Portable Projectors, M. P. Cam- 
m eras, Generator Sets, Reflecting 
Arc Lamps, Carbons, Tickets, 
Mazda Lamps and Supplies. Send 
for Free Catalogue ‘G.” 

MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 


844 Wabash Ave., Chicage 








SALE 





Stereopticons 
Exceptionally Low Prices 


Make This 1930 Event a Worthy Attention 
of Every Sunday School 


























8 ft. Muslin Screen 

10 ft. Muslin Screen 

8 ft. White Opaque on spring 
16 


roller 


10 ft. White Opaque on spring 


roller 


Stereopticon 
With 500 Watt Mazda Lamp 
$45.00 Now $31.50 
Stereopticon 
With Film Slide Attachment 
$83.50 Now $65.00 
Portable Film Slide 
Projector 
$57.50 Now $23.00 
Screens 


$ 5.50 


8.00 


28.50 





All new, sent on 10-day trial, nothing to 
lose but everything to gain 


Williams Brown & Earle, Inc. 


Known for Stereopticons and Slides 


918 Chestnut Street 


Since 1890 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


W< specialize 
in church 


carpetings & 
rugs sui ble 
for parish 
houses. Infor- 
mation and 
samples upon 
request. 





Philadelphia 





MOH AWK 


RUGS & CARPETS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, RY. 
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Spiritual Voices In Modern Literature 
By David A. MacLennan, Baltimore, Maryland 


wie O MAN carries coals to New- 
N castle—to sell,” avers Rudyard 
Kipling, coming to address a 
Scottish audience on the theme of In- 
dependence; “but if he wishes to discuss 
coal in the abstract, he will find New- 
castle knows something about it.” And 
so, too, with us here. My theme has 
to do with some of the more or less 
authentic voices of the spirit to be heard 
in our contemporary literature, and what 
we say must be in the nature of a 
mutual exchange of opinions on the lit- 
erary fuel with which we fire our own 
souls, if not those of our hearers. 


Obviously, any such discussion of the 
helpfulness which modern prose and po- 
ety afford in the preparation of sermons 
presupposes a certain exalted, and it 
must be confessed somewhat unpopular, 
conception of preaching. In these days, 
we are all aware of the healthy reaction 
from ill-prepared and ill-shared serv- 
ices of worship. We have all felt the 
justice of much of the criticism directed 
against “the unpunctuated garrulity of 
Protestant worship.” Talking at the De- 
ity or at people does not constitute that 
fellowship with the Unseen which rein- 
forces while it releases “the true light 
which lighteth every man.” 


Granting the urgency of recovering 
some of the lost radiance of our Chris- 
tian religion by restoring the spirit of 
worship to our services (an heroic task 
when one is compelled to use a build- 
ing boasting a Queen Anne front, a 
Mary Jane back, and a Victorian in- 
terior!), we need also to rediscover the 
primacy of the pulpit. “‘Give us more 
worship and less preaching, you know 
the cry—as for that, it is merely a par- 
rot-cry. If worship is confessing sin, 
praising God, and glorifying Jesus as 
Lord—and what is it if it is not that? 
—how better can this be done than in 
a reverent address where the thoughts 





In this first article the author dis- 
cusses the place of fiction in the 
minister’s reading and life. Next 
month the discussion will be con- 
tinued with a study of the place 
of poetry, biography and drama. 
You will find many books suggest- 
ed here which will help with the 
sermonic task. 
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of the people are uplifted, where con- 
science is stirred, and the sublime good- 
ness of God is plainly exposed? “It 
may be the fault of my training and 
heritage,” says James Black, “but to me 
preaching is the finest and fullest wor- 
ship. Carlyle says that the essence of 
worship is ‘transcendent wonder.’ If so, 
preaching is transcendent worship. It 
lifts men to God’s feet.” 


Let us confess in regard to this matter 
of preaching, that it does strike us as 
a curious and comic thing that a man 
should stand up and speak, arguing and 
expounding and exhorting. How many 
of us have been so almost overwhelmed 
with the idea of its preposterousness 
that we wonder why on earth we do it, 
and why on earth they endure it. It 
must have—as the biologists say,—some 
survival value. Carlyle thought weil 
of it: 


“That a man stand there and speak of spir- 
itual things to men, it is beautiful;—even in 
its greatest obscuration and decadence, it is 
among the beautifulest, most touching objects 
one sees on the earth. This Speaking Man has 
indeed, in these times, wandered terribly far 
from the point; has, alas, as it were, totally 
lost sight of the point, yet at bottom whom 
have we to compare with him? Of all public 
functionaries boarded and lodged on the In- 
dustry of Modern Europe is there one worthier 
of the board he has? A man even professing 
and never so languidly making still some en- 
deavor, to save the souls of men: contrast him 
with a man professing to do little but shoot 
the partridges of men! I wish he could find 
the point again, this Speaking One; and stick 
to it with tenacity, with deadly energy; for 
there is need of him yet! The Speaking Func- 
tion, this of Truth coming to us with a living 
voice, may in a living shape, and as a con- 
crete practical exemplar; this, with all our 
Writing and Printing Functions, has a peren- 
nial place. Could he but find the point again 


Turn to such a passage again and 
again for aid and comfort. To be sure, 
it leaves us puzzled. This, however, 
every man of us does know,—how again 
and again the poor thing that has left 
one’s lips has been transfigured into a 
greater thing, into a quickening thing. 
And when one is told of these things 
one says quietly to oneself: I believe in 
the Holy Ghost. “You cannot make 
sense of it on any other hypothesis... 
it is the assumption on which we come 
together, that God is somehow, some- 
where in this business, that makes it 
tolerable and sane and rational.” Yet, 
in the indigo-hued atmosphere of a 
Monday morning, some will feel inclined 
to insist that evidently the Speaking 
One has missed the point altogether. 
But perhaps it is also because his work 
is short-circuited by a dead, unspiritual 
hearing. It was said of the “Old Vic”, 
that great theater in a London working 
class district which has performed every 
play that is the authentic work of 
Shakespeare, that there the audience is 
part of the cast. It is something like 
that, when the preacher is in the pew, 
and the congregation is in the pulpit, 
and the spirit of Christ is in both— 
that saves preaching from being an ab- 
surd and meaningless pantomime. Say 
to your people, “It is the co-operation, 
the concert, the community, the togeth- 
erness in the presence of God that saves 
me from being an arrogant fool for 
preaching and that saves you who listen 
to me from being sharers in a silly 
comedy. So that it is as much your 
affair as mine.” Preaching may be, nay, 
should be, sacramental: “Truth medi- 
ated through personality for the sake 
of conviction.” Of the validity of that 
kind of preaching there shall be no end. 
In John A. Hutton’s flashing phrase, 
we have a blessed hypothesis (We are 
betting our life on it, Hankey would 
add) which without robbing life of its 
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mystery and awe ends for us its aching 
ambiguity. May we speak to men of 
God? 

“There is one solving work for this 
universe, it is God. There is one solv- 
ing word for God, it is Christ.” 

“While I see day succeed the deepest night— 
How can I speak but as I know?—my speech 


Must be, throughout the darkness, “It will end; 
The light that did burn, will burn!” 


Faith in Fiction 


Our theme has to do with how we 
may baptize into Christ certain of our 
modern writers. I am not now advo- 
cating “dramatic book sermons” as used 
with evident profit in pulpit and pub- 
lishing house by one of our successful 
pulpiteers. It is quite possible to be 
stodgy even in Stidger, if I may be for- 
given for such an atrocious pun. (Al- 
though, to be perfectly honest, dramatic 
book sermons are as old and older than 
the Apostolic Fathers whose exposition 
of a certain epistle or gospel or Old 
Testament book in its entirety must have 
been edifying if not entertaining to 
their flocks.) 

“One Increasing Purpose,” “The Un- 
certain Trumpet,” do preach themselves 
and are so rich in gospel illustrations 
and applications which are not even 
disguised by their modern apparel as to 
almost compel their treatment in toto. 
“Unchanging Quest,” by Sir Philips 
Gibbs, a gripping commentary in the 
form of a modern novel on the age-old 
cry of Job, “O that I knew where I 
might find Him,” is another concrete ex- 
ample, to mention no others. Much of 
our so-called masterful modern novels 
are erotic, if not psychotic, and are 
turned out by the gross by animated 
fountain-pens pointed in the direction 
of Hollywood. But now and again, a 
Warwick Deeping, a Hutchinson, a Gibbs 
redeems the lot, and leaves a tale that 
must survive as literature. Such illus- 
trations from present-day novelists or 
poets should never be used as a last 
resort to conceal an absence of “think- 
ing through” on the vital matters which 
belong unto men’s peace. They may be 
used and should be so employed, as a 
window in the house of faith which the 
wise builder has wrought. To use illus- 
trations from the actual authors read 
or those volumes of ministers’ manuals 
and cyclopedias of illustrations and then 
seek a text upon which to string them 
is almost criminal. Not only is it un- 
fair to “those sheep who look up and 
are not fed!” but it is fatal to one’s 
own growth of mind. Those tempting 
books of shortcuts for harassed minis- 
ters are rightly described as crutches 
for the intellectually impotent. Flee 
them as you would the devil. To rely 
upon them is to be little above the for- 
tunately fast-disappearing type who re- 
lied upon what he was pleased to term 
inspiration. 


An Artistic Church Calendar 
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Our illustration fails to do justice to this inside of the calendar 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, of which J. Perry Cox is the pastor. The calendar is printed 
on buff colored book stock with brown ink, making a most effective 


presentation. 





A noted evangelist once addressed the 
theological students of Glasgow College. 
“As a piece of solemn and considered 
advice,” relates Dr. James Black in his 
Warrack Lectures, (p. 80) “he recom- 
mended us sometimes to go into the 
pulpit, find our text on the spur of the 
moment, and preach, trusting in inspi- 
ration for our message.” Professor 
Denny was in the chair. I shall never 
forget that white face and that wrig- 
gling finger as he turned to the speaker 
and said with incisive passion, “We are 
here in this college, set aside by the 
church, to tell these men that there is 
no preparation too sacred or too solemn 
for the ministry of Jesus Christ, and 
you come now and try to undo our work 
with these students. I think, Sir, you 
confuse inspiration with desperation!” 
And I might add on my own with per- 
spiration! Anthony Trollope’s recipe for 
literary work is worth remembering. 
His advice was to put a piece of soft 
cobbler’s wax on your study chair, and 
then sit on it. That provides what 
lawyers call, “security of tenure.” Per- 
sonally, I suspect we in America need 
something with the tenacity of cement! 
Preaching, like every other creative 
work, will require and create a “pain 
in the mind,” to use Studdert-Kennedy’s 
phrase. God grant it be a growing pain! 
You will recall Francis Thompson’s 
couplet, a prayer which day by day we 
who are striving to be good ministers, 
would do well to offer: 


“that my tone be 
Fresh with dewy pain alway.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson prays somewhere 
that if God ever caught him becoming 
casual and cocksure and futile, He 
might stab his soul into reality and 
happiness “broad awake.” Nor am I 
advocating the reading of many current 
books for the sake of any glittering 
superficial culture impressing itself on 
one’s congregation. George Ade, whose 
fables in slang are already hopelessly 
antiquated to the present generation, 
nevertheless has a pertinent little ex- 
cursion in colloquialism for those of us 
who aspire to impressiveness in utter- 
ance, with the alluring title, “The 
Preacher Who Flew His Kite Too High.” 


Once and again a classic sentence may 
express a paragraph of one’s own 
thoughts, as those of you who make 
Arthur John Gossip’s, “From the Edge 
of the Crowd,” “The Galilean Accent,” 
“The Hero in Thy Soul,” part of your 
devotional as well as homiletical read- 
ing can attest. We should not under- 
estimate our auditors’ knowledge nor 
should we overestimate their ability to 
grasp obstrusely stated truths. 


To be concrete, are you preaching on 
the colossal sin of war? Such a book 
as Remarque’s, “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front,’ may require a strong stom- 
ach to read, but it will do more for 
such a sermon than many an eloquent 
treatise on the economic suicide and 
racial folly of organized hatred. To cli- 
max such an armisticetide message take 
such an illustration as is found in Hall 


(Turn to page 719) 
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The Play Life Of Church School Adults 


T is natural to think 
] of church _ school 

adults in a class room 
at study or in an assem- 
bly room at worship, but 
why not in a gymnasium, 
or a social hall, or out 
in the open, at play? What a fine mix- 
ture is life if we only will mix its privi- 
leges in balanced proportions! “I have 
no time to play,” said a serious-minded 
adult. “Don’t you ever take a vacation?” 
“No, not what you’d call a vacation. I 
suppose I’ll take a month off some after- 
noon.” And on he went, year after year, 
never taking the needed relaxation that 
a few weeks each year would have given, 
or even a few hours on one day in seven. 
Finally, the unstrung bow broke and in 
a few weeks he had gone on his enforced 
vacation, leaving his family without a 
father, and his profession without the 
fine services which he might have given 
for years to come. 

If work is a map of one’s soul, then 
play puts tints in it that make it attrac- 
tive. Play is not something to be done 
when nothing else looms on the horizon 
of the day’s activities. It is often the 
filling that makes the day’s cake worth 
eating. We recall that the hardest 
worker ever in the White House was 
also one who could shut tight his office 
door and “with its key in his pocket” 
go out into the open and play like a boy. 
As a boy, he learned how to play; as a 
man, he learned the necessity of physical 
fitness which comes only from a bal- 
anced ration of work and play. At the 
heart of play is pure, unadulterated 
childhood joy—a commodity this old 
world needs in generous measure. The 
play-spirit of childhood pushed on into 
adulthood is the very tonic that puts 
nerve-rest and youthful zest into the 
daily, laborious grind of manhood and 
womanhood. 

Clara Laughlin puts the truth in a 
pertinent question, “If the laughter of 
youth today becomes the energy of the 
world tomorrow, do we not owe to pos- 
terity some investment in glee?” And 
we may add, to put the laughter of 
youth into the life of adults is to make 
the adults tomorrow full of resultful, 
happy hours. ; 

Fortunately in our American com- 
munity life a larger, more sensible place 
is being given to tennis courts, parks, 
‘nd playgrounds, bowling greens, gym- 
nasiums, stadiums, baseball diamonds, 
athletic fields as escape valves for the 
exuberant energies of youth, and recrea- 
tional safety-first devices for the strenu- 
, “ls adult life of the present generation. 


By W. Edward Raffety 


Professor of Religious Education, University of 
Redlands, Redlands, California 





Dr. Raffety finds these fifteen in 
favor of play. How many of them 
do you need? 


. Builds muscular vitality. 

. Balances development. 

. Commandeers' supplementary 
nerve centers. 

Inspires with confidence. 

. An outlet for natural instincts. 
. Encourage initiative. 

. Inspires to efficiency. 

. Quickens thinking. 

. Overcomes ‘self-consciousness. 
10. Develops team-work. 

11. Creates democratic spirit. 

12. Enhances tolerance. 

13. Satisfies hunger for fellowship. 
14. Fixes individual responsibility. 
15. Cultivates social virtues. 


+ + 


WOMAN We 











Unfortunately, however, the American 
pest, the bleacher-bug, has bitten many, 
producing a mania to be amused by 
movies, and games which others play. 
We need more of the play spirit of 
participants, even if it must be in the 
humbler, more homely sports of “Merrie 
olde England.” A visitor to Glasgow 
always comments on the Saturday play 
day festivities of hundreds on the bowl- 
ing greens and elsewhere. Our Ameri- 
can golf courses somewhat satisfy and 
are a boone to thousands who have 
leisure and can afford this popular pas- 
time. The greatest need in this matter 
is municipally, or county-owned links ac- 
cessible to the many. 

How often churches have vacant lot 
space that could be utilized and made 
especially inviting to church school 
adults with tennis courts, hand-ball 
courts, quoit, horseshoe, or croquet 
grounds, bowling greens, or box-ball 
alleys. Children and young people often 
find spaces. Church school adults need 
to be shown and coaxed, and organized 
to enter into needful relaxation periods. 


Play Values for Adults 


Adults especially need to be reminded 
of some of the physical, mental, social 
and moral values in organized and super- 
vised play. We venture to suggest to 
church school adults some advantages 
of play: 

1. Play tends to increase muscular 
and organic strength, vitality and viril- 
ity, endurance and control. That lazy 
lethargy that lays its hands slyly but 


surely across the life of 
many an office man in 
the springtime of the 
year is a signal for him 
not to fill up on liquid 
tonics but to get out in 
the open every day for 
systematic, sensible play periods. 

2. Play makes possible a balanced 
physical growth and _ development. 
Growth, as we understand it, strictly 
speaking, means change in size, and 
development, change in structure. The 
daily dozen immediately upon arising 
in the morning is the free play that 
frees many flabby muscles, reduces over- 
developed abdomens, and remedies other 
lop-sided physical conditions. Daily, 
systematic exercise in the form of 
games where we share with others is 
one of the best guarantees of a balanced 
bodily status. 

3. Play commandeers other nerve 
centers than those worn out by the daily 
grind of work, thus bringing needed 
relaxation. Rest is not what most people 
need; it is change. A vacation that is 
all rest may be all rust. There are three 
kinds of folk that come back from so- 
called vacations: (1) the rested, (2) 
the rusted, and (3) the wrecked. The 
last are the ones who misuse their lei- 
sure time by over-indulgences and ex- 
cesses that ruin body and mind. Not 
once a year, but once a day even, a brief 
play period relieves pressure on certain 
nerve centers and places it on others, 
thus establishing a desirable equilibrium. 


4. Play brings out latent physical 
abilities and tends to inspire one with 
needed confidence. How often in the 
play time of some adult classes, abilities 
are discovered that prove quite worth- 
while to the successful completion of 
certain class projects. Likewise, the 
thought of combined abilities in play 
inspires to co-operative service of a 
more strenuous physical nature. A 
rural village men’s class organized a 
baseball team and played often and 
well. One day the captain said, “Men, 
one of our class members, as you know, 
is ill. He fell ill before his barn was 
completed. Every man on this team 
will report at John Brown’s barn at 
two on Saturday afternoon.” Every man 
was there, and in “no time” the barn 
was finished. And there were ten happy 
men. 

5. Play gives certain physical 
stincts their natural outlets. 
life, primitive life. 
especially the young. 


in- 
Play is 
All animals play, 

Play is the ex- 
instincts 


pression of normal physical 
(Turn to page 708) 
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Stage Equipment For Religious Drama 
By Louis L. Wilson, Chicago, Illinois 


We consider this the best and most practicable discussion of stage 
equipment for religious drama ever published. To make a wider dis- 
tribution of the article possible we have provided for reprints, which 


include the illustrations. 


These may be secured from the publishers 


of Church Managament at ten cents per copy or one dollar per dozen. 


drama compels. It is not by acci- 

dent that wide-awake churches are 
re-establishing the drama as one of reli- 
gion’s major teaching agencies. Here 
are no thoughts about life, but life 
itself, caught up at one of its moments 
of intense struggle and moral decision, 
bringing religious truth to us by direct 
contact. 

Yet no preacher would tolerate for a 
moment for his own work such adverse 
conditions as the drama is often ex- 
pected to labor under within the church. 
It is impossible for good drama to be 
produced apart from good dramatic 
equipment. For those church leaders 
who realize this and who wish to know 
how the drama may be equipped to 
give of its best to the service of reli- 
gion this article is offered as a simple 


guide sheet. 


G cam may persuade, but the 


The Stage 


There are three essential things to 
remember in.the building of the stage: 
First, the opening disclosed by the 
drawn curtains—the proscenium arch— 
frames a picture. The 
size of that frame must 


awaiting their entrances or those who 
must pass from one side of the stage 
to the other behind the scenes. There 
should be as much room on either side 
and behind as is contained in the play- 
ing space itself. 


Third, provision must be made for 
dressing rooms and toilet facilities for 
both sexes along passageways adjoining 
the stage proper. There must be at 
least one dressing room for men and 
one for women. Each dressing room 
will, of course, be furnished with a 
shelf or table for the actors’ use as a 
dressing stand. There will be drawers 
for makeup material and mirrors so 
adjusted that the actor’s face will re- 


ceive good light. Each room should 
also, if possible, be supplied with hot 
and cold running water. 

A costume wardrobe should also be 
included in the plans so that costumes 
may be cared for from one production 
to another. 

The stage floor should be of soft 
wood so that the stage screws, used 
in making fast those pieces of scenery 
which need bracing, may bite into the 
wood easily. 

As a rough guide to the proportioning 
of the various dimensions of the stage 
I reproduce from the table given by 
Claude B. Hagen as found in Irving 
Pichel’s book on Modern Theatres. 























Proscenium width ................+++++: 28 ft. 35 ft. | 42 ft. 

coe i ee Seven feet less ‘than the width. 
eee . | 42 ft. | 56ft. | ft. 
ES EEE EAS 21 ft. 28 ft. | 35 to 42 ft. _ 
Distance between border lights ......... | Seven feet from center to center. 

















Suitable dimensions 
for the smallest stage 





be in due proportion to 
the human figures with- 
in it. Moreover, this 








picture must be so 





placed as to be seen 
to the best advantage, 
neither too low nor too 
high. The ideal height 
for the stage is usually 
given as three feet nine 
inches. The opening of 
the proscenium should 
be not less than twenty 
feet wide and twelve 
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feet high. 

Second, that portion 
of the stage not seen 
by the audience is just 




















as important to the suc- 
cess of the play as the 
visible area. There must 
be room “off-stage” for 
the handling of scenery, 
the manipulation of 
lighting effects and 
the presence of actors 








A, LARGE FLOOD ON FLOOR STAND; 
C, LARGE SPOT ON FLOOR STAND; 
E, STRIP LIGHTS ; 





FIGURE 3 
LIGHTING UNITS 


D, SUSPENDED BABY SPOT; 





B, SMALL HANGING FLOOD; 


F, FooTL:GHTS, ROUND BOXED, GLASS COLOR 
LENS, CLOSELY BANKED. COLOR SCREENS SHOWN WITH LAMPS 


which should ever be 
built may be given as: 
twenty-seven feet wide, 
twenty - five feet deep, 
fourteen feet high, with 
a proscenium opening 
twenty feet wide and 
twelve feet high. 

Proportions for a 
medium sized stage are: 
forty-two feet wide, 
twenty-one feet deep, 
with a _ proscenium 
opening thirty-five feet 
wide and twenty-eight 
_feet high. 

Proportions for 4 
large stage are: fifty- 
six feet wide, twenty- 
eight feet deep, with 
a proscenium opening 
thirty-five feet wide and 
twenty-eight feet high. 

For a more detailed 
idea of these propor- 
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tions as well as for an explanation of 
the terms used in speaking of the 
various parts of the stage see figures 
1 and 2 following: 


Lighting 


The function of lighting is: first, to 
give a proper degree of visibility to the 
players and objects upon the stage— 
never to produce a mere glare of il- 
lumination; second, to suggest the time 
of day and the atmospheric conditions; 
third, to give the desired colors; fourth, 
to throw objects into pleasing relief and 
to produce compositions of light and 
shadow; fifth, to pick out and empha- 
size the significant parts of the action; 
and sixth, to express changing mood. 
The sources of lighting should therefore 
be as flexible and adaptable as possible. 


The essential lighting units will consist 
of a row of first border lights, strip lights 
on either side and behind the pro- 
scenium, a large spot light for use from 
the balcony (See C, figure 3), and at 
least one large flood light mounted upon 
a moveable standard for use from the 
wings (See A, figure 3). 


Border lights are rows of lights placed 
immediately behind and above the pros- 
cenium arch suspended at seven foot 
intervals from behind the fly curtains 
over the top of the stage. Strip lights 
are similar rows placed vertically on 
either side and immediately behind the 
proscenium arch (See figure 1, and E, 
figure 3). Borders always and strips 
where possible should be wired in three 
color series, each circuit capable of be- 
ing dimmed out independently of the 
others through dimmer controls on the 
switch board. Red, blue and amber form 
a fairly satisfactory series. 


Next in order would be the addition 
of some of the various baby spots (See 
D, figure 3) and small box floods (See 
33, figure 3). These may be suspended 
from an iron pipe support above the 
first row of border lights (See G, figure 
¢) or placed in various other positions 
in flies or wings. All spots and floods 
should be used with removable color 
screens for the tinting of their rays and 
should be connected with dimmers. 


Footlights, because of the way in 
which they distort the features of the 
actors and cast shadows upon the walls, 
are the least desirable of all primary 
sources of light. They are useful as a 
supplementary source to help tie the 
other effects together, but should be the 
last unit to be added. When added they 
should be wired in the same three color 
circuit with dimmer hookups as used in 
the other lights. 


Probably the best type of border, foot, 
and strip lights is that in which each 
light bulb is enclosed in a- separate re- 
flecting receptacle with a glass color 
lens and all are banked very closely to- 
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FIGURE 1 


FLOOR PLAN FOR THE MEDIUM SIZED STAGEc> 
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FIGURE 2 





SECTION THROUGH MEDIUM SIZED STAGE 
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FIGURE 4 
1RON-PIPE FRAME FOR HANGING DRAPES, 
TO THE LEFT A DETAIL SHOWING HOW 
CURTAIN IS FASTENED TO FRAME BY 
RING SEWN TO HEM THROUGH WHICH 
— PASSES A SPECIAL CURTAIN PIN WHICH 
iyri\)|) ENC€IRCLES PIPE AND FASTENS BY A 
| SPRING CLASP. 
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Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” when writing advertisers. 
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gether (See F, figure 3). Color lenses 
which are widely separated or made up 
in boxlike effects tend to spottiness of 
color on objects placed too near them. 
However, for most amateur purposes the 
cheaper strips in which the colored bulbs 
are simply screwed into adjoining sock- 
etc are quite satisfactory if wired in sep- 
arate circuits (See E, figure 3). 

All lighting on the stage as well as 
control of the auditorium lights should 
be centralized in one switch board with 
its banks of dimmers. This board should 
be located in the wings where the opera- 
tor may at all times follow the action 
upon the stage. 

Even the smallest stage should have 
three floor pockets into which stage 
lights can be plugged, one on each side 
and one in the rear of the playing space 
(See A, B, C, figure 1). 


Settings 


The most generally useful setting for 
the church stage is the draped back- 
ground. This may be either semi-circu- 
lar or rectangular. In either case the 
drapes are best finished off at the top 
with small brass or steel rings sewn to 
the upper hem. These rings are fas- 
tened to an iron-pipe frame work by 
means of special safety pins such as are 
used for shower bath curtains (See fig- 
ure 4). The iron-pipe frame work is 
supported by standards of the same pip- 
ing which may be set in sockets in the 
stage floor (See 1, 2, 3, and 4, figure 1). 
The lower hem should be weighted by 
sewing in lengths of iron chain. This 
serves to prevent undue swaying of the 
draperies. 

Entrances are formed by gaps left in 
the curtains. If the rectangular shape 
of a room is carried out the supporting 
pipe at the rear should extend well out 
beyond the side walls and carry suffi- 
cient additional drapery to mask en- 
trances left at upper left and right. An 
opening left in the rear wall may be 
masked by a backing strip of the drapery 
hung from an extra frame of the piping. 

Window and door frames may be set 
against such drapes, but it is better to 
avoid this so far as possible. A supposed 
window may be represented by locating 
it well downstage where it will be con- 
cealed from the actual view of the audi- 
ence by the intervening folds of drapery 
masking the side of the stage behind 
the proscenium. There it may be vividly 
suggested by a stream of incoming light 
from a flood with an amber color screen 
located in the wings. 

In constructing all rectangular sets 
it is desirable to distort the general 
shape by pulling in the sides of the 
room slightly as they approach the rear 
wall. This will enable persons seated 
even well to the side of the auditorium 
to see the full sweep of the side wall. 

A draped stage will serve very ac- 
ceptably if done in a neutral gray, a 


dull blue, or a forest green, all of which 
can be considerably altered in hue by the 
play of colored lighting. For great flex- 
ibility in color effects one may make the 
hangings of a neutral shade of rep cloth 
on which has been sprayed red, green 
and aluminum paints in mingled effect. 
Each color of light in the border and 
strips will then pick out its own coun- 
terpart in the drapery and tend to gray 
out its complement. Thus by dimming 
out any two colors in the lighting the 
drapery will at once assume the richness 
of the remaining color of light, while 
when under the play of all the lights it 
will form a background of neutral gray. 


Next in importance to the draped set- 
ting is the cyclorama. The cyclorama 
is a smooth white, semi-circular surface 
in the form of a section of a cylinder 
placed in the rear of the acting area as 
far back upon the stage as will still leave 
an acceptable passageway behind it. 
When played upon by colored lights it 
creates an illusion of atmospheric depth. 
This cyclorama is often constructed of 
white canvas stretched smoothly over 
a support of iron piping. When not in 
use it is rolled up on a vertical roller 
at one side of the stage. If within the 
means of the group, a far more efficient 
background of this type is found in the 
plaster dome which stands in the same 
position upon the stage but curves high 
up and over the playing space as well 
as in beyond its sides. Lacking the 
means for the construction of either the 
plaster dome or the cyclorama, a fair 
substitute may be found in a plain white 
canvas back drop or, better still, if the 
rear wall of the stage be of brick or con- 
crete, a coat of whitewash applied over 
this wall. 


If one wishes to go beyond the simple 
draped stage, an almost infinite number 
of suggestive and beautiful settings may 
be arranged by constructing a set of 
archways together with tall, three-sec- 
tion screens which may be set up to 
represent square pillars. These arch- 
ways and pillars combined with differ- 
ent steps and platform levels, draperies, 
and the use of the cyclorama for dis- 
tance atmospheric vistas give a flexible 
set which can be adapted for almost any 
conceivable scene. 


Last of all, and least in value, one 
may construct a set of flats for arrang- 
ing interior settings. These flats are 
made of canvas stretched over wooden 
frames and then painted or papered in 
suitable interior designs. They are made 
in uniformly sized sections which can 
be lashed together from the rear by a 
peg and cord device, and they are made 
rigid upon the stage by the use of stage 
braces screwed to the floor. With sev- 
eral extra flats on hand, including door 
and window sections as well as plain, 
the shape and ordering of an interior 
may be greatly varied from time to time. 


The Curtain 


The best curtain for amateur use is of 
the draw type. Steel rings should be 
sewn upon the back side and at a little 
distance below the top so that a “head- 
ing” is formed above them which will 
hide the supporting rod and draw cords. 
The curtain is hung upon a length of 
iron pipe by means of the rings and is 
drawn open and shut by cords threaded 
through the rings and running to one 
side of the stage over small pulley blocks. 
More lasting satisfaction, however, will 
be gained by an additional investment 
in a curtain track for carrying the cur- 
tain, dispensing with the rings and cords. 
Such a track can be bought from a 
theatrical supply house and is easily in- 
stalled. 


The most beautiful material for the 
curtain is a heavy, thick piled velvet, 
but this is very expensive. The curtain 
may well be made of the same material 
as that with which the stage is draped. 
If the material used is not heavy or 
thickly woven, however, it will need to 
be lined to make it light proof. A cur- 
tain which sheds light from the stage 
is a continual annoyance. 


The approximate maximum costs for 
furnishing small, medium, and large 
stages of the dimensions previously 
stated follow. These costs include those 
lighting units given as essential, and 
draperies and curtains made of fifty- 
four inch velour at $1.50 per yard. 
(Other good drapery materials are: 
washable corduroy, colored art denim, 
decorative burlap, monk’s cloth, and 
rep cloth.) These estimates do not 
include the local electrician’s charges 
for wiring the stage and installing a 
switch board having dimmers for each 
of the color series used in the lights. 
Estimates for this latter item should 
be secured from the electrician himself. 


a ren mr $588.40 
a 732.30 
OS are rer re 934.40 


These estimates are based on undis- 
counted catalogue prices from theatri- 
cal supply houses. Since much of this 
equipment can be easily made by any 
handy member of the church the above 
amounts could be reduced by half or 
more. 





Let your reason with your choler ques- 
tion 

What ’tis you go about. To climb steep 
hills 

Requires slow pace at first. Anger is 
like 

A full hot horse; who being allow’d his 
way, 

Self-mettle tires him. 


= * * 


Shakespeare. 


My indignation, like th’ imprisoned fire, 

Pent in the troubled breast of glowing 
Aetna, 

Burnt deep and silent. 


Thomson. 
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Try The Snow Service 


By Christian F. Reisner, New York City 


Ideas seem to spring easily from the fertile mind of the pastor 


of New York’s Broadway Temple. 


In many different climes and 


under varying conditions he has met the opposition of many attrac- 
tions and kept people coming to the church. The plan described, here- 
in, will be an inspiration to many ministers hard put for ideas in the 
warm weather season. 


¢s Snow Service” will fill a church 
on a hot August night. Years 
ago while a pastor in Denver, 
I brought a wagonload of snow from 
the mountains and piled it up on a 
table at the front of the church. Tour- 
ists from hot Kansas and Nebraska 
did not believe real snow was so near 
at hand. Hence they came in great 
crowds, and others accompanied them, 
and a message fitting a hot day was 
drawn from the white, cool snow. 

There is a great satisfaction in fill- 
ing a church cn a warm summer night 
when few regularly attend. Coming to 
New York it seemed necessary to give 
up the snow service, but one day I 
saw a pile of it in the street on a 
sweltering July day. I hurried into the 
adjacent store to discover its source. 
Finding that I could actually secure 
it a “Snow” service was immediately 
announced. It has continued 
every year since. 

July 7th we held such a 
service to a full house on a 
very hot evening and everyone 
went away saying “That was 
one of the most refreshing 
services I ever attended.” 

How was it arranged? The 
Sales Manager of the Knick- 
erbocker Ice Company agreed 
to supply the snow. He also 
froze one immense cake of ice 
around a bouquet of a dozen 
roses and hearted another 
cake with a collection of all 
kinds of fruit. He then pro- 
vided a wagonload of fluffy 
white snow. The “Pathe” 
Picture Corporation have a 
splendid two-reel motion pic- 
ture of Commander Byrd’s 
visit to the North Pole. 

These historic pictures of 
ice and snow, together with 
the banked snow and impres- 
sive ice blocks, helped cool 
the atmosphere. We planned 
to have a special message 
from Commander Byrd at the 
South Pole, and this brought 
up the subject of fliers, so we 
advertised Clarence Cham- 


berlain, who flew to Germany, and who, 
by the way, is a Methodist, and Captain 
Hawks, who boldly proclaims his faith 
in God. The Captain has just made a 
round-trip flight to Los Angeles in a 
little over 33 hours and is a delightful 
speaker. Then we secured Chas. V. Bob, 
a very wealthy business man who is 
helping finance Commander Byrd, to 
come and speak briefly. We sang “Wash 
Me and I Shall Be Whiter Than Snow” 
and other appropriate hymns. 

Then I preached from Job XXIV:13, 
“As snow in the time of harvest, so is 
a faithful messenger.” One translator 
renders it “As a snow cooled drink in 
harvest time, so is a faithful friend.” 
It was easy to suggest how we could be 
a soothing, fever assuaging and cheer- 
ing friend. This made it possible to 


also depict the calming and soul-cooling 
friendship of Jesus. 


I frequently picked 





up a handful of snow to enforce a point. 

Another year for the Snow Service 
the colored man, the only other living 
human who accompanied Peary on his 
trip to the Pole itself, came and spoke. 
If the night is peculiarly sultry we pass 
iced water through the audience as they 
do at theatres. 

Incidentally, while the Commander 
Byrd pictures were being shown it was 
explained that the South Pole trip would 
discover facts which would ultimately 
enable the government to almost in- 
fallibly predict weather conditions. And 
some experts think it may be possible 
to make great changes in our weather 
by breaking up the ice at the South 
Pole. This enforced the “service” ideal 
which is actuating Commander Byrd’s 
exploits. 

Smaller cities and less populated com- 
munities are likely to conclude that such 
a service is only possible where 
unusual talent can be secured. 
That is not so. A few extra 
features suggest themselves. 
Appoint two or four young 
people to debate the question, 
“Resolved that snow is more 
useful than rain” or “Resolved 
that winter is more attractive 
than summer.” Find someone 
in the community who was 
raised or had experience in 
the far north and ask him 
or her to tell about snow and 
ice there. Or, invite an old 
resident to tell about drifting 
snow or a heavy “fall” of it 
before there were modern 
ways to open roads and to 
dispose of it. 

Have a quartet sing appro- 
priate selections while dressed 
up as Eskimos, or in costumes 
which would fit or suggest 
winter weather. Arrange for 
the ushers to dress in white 
and wear white gloves. Dec- 
orate the auditorium so that 
it will suggest winter. Borrow 
some old winter scene paint- 
ings. Use cotton as at Christ- 
mas time. Have an exhibit of 
Incal photographs of snowy 
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winter scenes taken by amateurs. Many 
will appear with proper encouragement. 
Award a prize for the best. Arrange for 
an unusual exhibit next year by remind- 
ing them during the winter of the prize 
exhibit to come next summer. This ex- 
hibit can be in the church foyer for in- 
spection before and after the service. 
Or it might be better to place it in the 
social room and have a reception and 
visiting time at the close of the church 
service with appropriate refreshments 
and with spontaneous anecdotes about 
winter-time experiences. Dozens of 
added features will suggest themselves. 


But, I nearly forgot to tell you where 
to get the snow. Visit any cold storage 
plant or manufacturer of ice, and scrape 
the frost particles off of the pipes and 
you will have actual snow in looks and 
consistency. 

At another time I exhibited “dry ice” 
which smokes when put in water and 
is now used commercially to pack up 
pasteboard containers of ice cream so 
that they can be hauled around in a 
delivery wagon for hours. 


We also had an exhibit of liquid air 
at one service. Almost any college will 
furnish a teacher who can manufacture 
it. It is very interesting to make rubber 
as brittle as glass and fry eggs with ice. 


Vast initiative is possible and a really 
effective summer service and message is 
provided. Forty people held up their 
hands for prayer at our last service and 
very many voluntarily testified to its 
helpfulness. 





THE METHOD OF PERSONAL WORK 


It is significant to find that in the 
mind of the outstanding revivalist of the 
nineteenth century whose stimulation of 
the Churches was unquestionable, the 
method of personal work was pre-emi- 
nent. Dr. Erdman in his work on Moody 
writes as follows: 


“The life of Mr. Moody has no more 
important message for the present day 
than is found in his insistence that it 
is the privilege and duty of every pro- 
fessing Christian to exert definite per- 
sonal influence toward bringing others 
into vital relationship with Christ and 
into membership with His church.” 


All during Moody’s most strenuous 
campaigns, Dr. Erdman shows, he in- 
sisted on doing personal work himself, 
coming into touch after every address 
and every appearance with the individ- 
ual and enlisting as many men and 
women as possible to assist in this work. 
It appeared to him to be more important 
than the platform or pulpit and it was 
in the inquiry room that he labored 
hardest. 


In this habit Mr. Moody followed his 
Master who had a profound interest in 
the individual and knew the possibilities 
of the wayside well, the picnic place by 
the lake, the grainfield, the wharfside, 
as well as the forum court of the tem- 
ple or the hall of the synagogue. 


H. C. Webber in Evangelism; The 
Macmillan Company. 


The Play Life of Church School 
Adults 
(From page 703) 


which, if not expressed, atrophy, pre- 
venting thé natural development of an 
all-around, healthy, human being. 

6. Play cultivates and encourages a 
desirable physical and mental initiative. 
Organized play in certain games puts 
the individual in a position very often 
where it is sink or swim for him; he 
must think and act quickly or an im- 
portant advantage for his group is lost. 
The power of initiative was recently 
mentioned in a prominent magazine 
article as one of five requisites to suc- 
cess in a chosen business or profession. 

7. Play inspires with ambition to suc- 
ceed, or at least reasonably to be effi- 
cient. No real man wants to be what 
young people nowadays call a dumb-bell, 
nor does he, on the field of class sports, 
want to qualify as a booby-prize winner. 
Granting that he has no physical handi- 
cap, he is expected to make good, or if 
not, to make every possible effort to 
deliver. The zest of play puts not only 
iron in the blood, but ambition in the 
wings. Such ambition humbly held 
often carries over into business. 

8. Play quickens the mental processes. 
A prominent banker was heard to say 
“Three hours on the golf course sweep 
out of my brain the cobwebs of business, 
and clear my mind for intricate prob- 
lems of finance.” Particularly is it true 
that men and women of sedentary occu- 
pations need regular and vigorous play 
periods. A noon-hour gymnasium class 
for business men and women at a Y. M. 
C. A. or Y. W. C. A., a jolly game over 
at the social hall in that downtown 
church, a lively game of handball, or 
a happy half hour on a bowling alley 
with wholesome comrades—all these 
things make it possible for blood-cor- 
puscles to exceed the speed limits for 
a few minutes and ultimately to quicken 
the brain for its strenuous duty of alert 
and important decisions. Play puts slug- 
gishness out of business. Sluggishness 
is a usurper; play dethrones him. 

9. Play helps to overcome undue self- 
consciousness. You have often seen the 
over self-conscious child, too timid to 
be naturally playful and child-like. For 
such a characteristic to persist on into 
adult life is a bit unfortunate. A mem- 
ber of an adult class said to another, 
“Let’s get Jones over to our church for 
the noon-hour recreational stunts and 
see if we can’t get him out of his bash- 
fulness.” After some effort, they suc- 
ceeded, and so well that Jones really 
found himself willing to enter into class 


discussions. Before this, he was a class 
clam in his silence. 
10. Play develops in team work a 


spirit of self-control for the sake of 
others. The social service slogan adopted 
generally a decade or two ago is actually 


lived on a game floor or field, viz., “The 
interest of each is the concern of all.” 
After all, in the athletic game, or the 
game of life, it is eternally true that 
the most respected hero is the one who 
is willing to make the sacrifice hit; i. e., 
to submerge self for the glory of the 
group. Of the Great Captain of us all, 
it has been said, “He died that we 
might live.” 

11. Play makes possible the demo- 
cratic spirit of give-and-take. Long 
years ago, as a rural school teacher, I 
learned that the boys who gave me 
greatest concern out on the playground 
were not the helter-skelter, rough-necks, 
but those.“Kandy Kids”, as they were 
called by the red-blooded, robust boys. 
How hard it was to show these boys 
how to get into the games of the school 
yard, to give-and-take, and let the rough 
corners be knocked off. How many 
adults have never grown up. They need 
team plays to show the folly of temper, 
selfishness, conceit. Games, well played, 
produce democrats with the spirit of 
give-and-take that puts_ self-respect, 
self-control and self-giving high on the 
banners of true victors. 

12. Play enhances the spirit of toler- 
ance. It is not always the witty and 
wise in the class discussions that shine 
in the play periods of the class. Very 
often the hero of the game is one who 
never received A plus on a school record. 
Adult class members, through play, often 
discover personality traits which lead to 
better understandings, a rubbing off of 
eccentric corners and a broadening of 
sympathies with a social tolerance born 
of mature, open-mindedness. 

13. Play satisfies normal social hun- 
gers for fellowships. Many an adult 
class, men or women, has been unable 
on Sundays to create that fine esprit de 
corps, which means much to the peren- 
nial joy and permanent success of the 
class. The coming into one such class 
of men of a real, robust Christian, who 
would rather play than eat, simply 
worked wonders in a few months. He 
got the men together through the winter 
at the church for a social “loosening 
up”, as he called it. Once a week they 
met for a “big boy” play time, then a 
sing, and closing each night with a 
wholesome feed. Some of the evenings 
together closed with a snappy class busi- 
ness meeting, or virile talk. 

14. Play fixes individual responsibil- 
ity. Every member of a play group 
learns to stand on his own two feet, 
to think for himself, to concentrate, 
to decide, to dare, and to do. 

15. Play cultivates important social 
virtues, especially in team games, such 
as courtesy, patience, honor and fair 
play, persistence, unselfishness, willing- 
ness to do hard and menial things, 
respect for rules, recognition of the 
rights of others, obedience to authority, 
and the manly acceptance of honorable 
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defeat. Near the entrance of the Currier 
Gymnasium, at the University of Red- 
lands, are these significant words, “Vic- 
tory with Honor.” It is a stimulator 
that turns game-defeats into character 
triumphs. 

Planning Adult Play Programs 

A Play Planner—First of all, leader- 
ship responsibility should be fixed. If 
by the class or larger adult group, it is 
decided to put on play programs, some 
one should be selected to give specific 
direction. Adult groups which follow the 
commission plan of organization, will 
recall: (1) that in a recent article in 
this saries, one of the areas of major 
interest to adults is “Recreation and 
Sociability”, and (2) that Commission 
Number Five is charged with this privi- 
lege, and (3) that the third vice-presi- 
dent is made director or chairman of 
this commission. The class or larger 
group seeking an efficient director of 
recreation and sociability should look 
for the following qualifications: (1) 
Bounding health and vitality, (2) buoy- 
ant, cheerful disposition, (3) athletic 
skill or ability to direct sociability pro- 
grams, (4) common sense, (5) initiative 
and resourcefulness, (6) administrative 
skill, (7) knowledge of the physical, 
mental, social, and moral values in rec- 
reation for adults, (8) pedagogical sense; 
i. e., the gift of teaching others. 

With such a leader, and with other 
members on the commission who are 
vitally interested, good programs can be 
provided. 

Recreational Aims—The Recreational 
and Sociability Commission which ex- 
pects to make good with its share of 
the whole adult program should set up 
specific aims. We would suggest briefly: 
(1) to keep in mind constantly that 
tired, overworked adults are not children 
or vigorous youth, (2) to emphasize the 
sheer fun side of all events, (3) to seek 
in all athletic games such procedures 
as will conserve health and promote 
physical well being, (4) to provide for 
younger adults, middle-aged, and older 
such graded, sensible programs as will 
suit their varying degrees of strength 
and agility, (5) to maintain in all games 
and good times high ethical standards, 
(6) to seek spiritual ends, sanely so, in 
and through all recreational programs. 

Programs With Purpose—Those who 
plan schedules for adults should strive 
to keep in mind the following charac- 
teristics of the best play programs with 
purpose: (1) Indigenously centered; 
i. e., adults in a community whose work- 
ing hours are full of hard manual labor 
require far different recreational diver- 
sion from those whose chief emphasis 
all day long puts mental stress and 
strain upon the worker. Local condi- 
tions should determine the nature of 
programs. (2) Physiologically sane; i. e., 


for middle aged or older adults certain 
(Turn to page 726) 


Lakewood Gives Up Week-Day 


Religious Education 
By William H. Leach 


Lakewood, Ohio, has given up 

Week-day Religious Education. 
This, of course, may be merely a tem- 
porary decease. Leaders who have al- 
lowed the work to stop have made al- 
lowances in their thinking which will 
permit the reintroduction of some form 
of week-day religious instruction when 
a program or method is found which 
appears to be effective. About all that 
can be deducted from the present situ- 
ation is that the present methods are 
ineffective in a community of this type. 

Lakewood is a city of approximately 
sixty thousand souls, lying in the west 
side of the greater Cleveland. It is a 
city of homes and home owners. Its 
public school system is reputed to be 
the best in the state of Ohio. Its 
churches measure up to a high standard 
in membership, attendance and effi- 
ciency. It is a city of homes and chil- 
dren. Extremes of poverty and wealth 
are not found in its limits. Its popula- 
tion may well be described as comfort- 
able, middle class, white collar folks. 
Almost the best type for experiments 
in religious education. 

The city of Cleveland has never made 
provisions for week-day training. Lake- 
wood is one of two suburbs which has. 
The city of East Cleveland has had its 
system of week-day religious instruction 
and is still maintaining it. Both experi- 
ments were under the supervision of the 
Department of Education of the Feder- 
ated Churches of Greater Cleveland. 

Early in the year of 1924 the school 
board of Lakewood agreed to a plan 
of co-operation with the churches for 
the institution of this special plan of 
religious training. Under the agreement 
pupils of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades were to be dismissed for one 
period each week for this purpose. In- 
structors were secured and the classes 
were scheduled in churches within easy 
access of the various public schools. 
For instance, my own children, though 
affiliated with the Congregational Sun- 
day school, received their week-day re- 
ligious instruction in a Reformed Church 
a few blocks from Roosevelt School. 

The instructors were employed by the 
director of religious education of the 
Federated Churches, but the expense 
was borne in the budgets of the Lake- 
wood churches. The opening weeks were 
very auspicious. The enrollment for the 


A FTER an experiment of five years 


first year of the school totaled 1,006. 
These students were all from the three 
grades mentioned above. 


It is natural to expect that the en- 
thusiasm of the first year would find a 
good enrollment. One would look for a 
decrease in enrollment for the second 
year. That decrease really exceeds thirty 
per cent. Here are the figures for the 
five years of the school: a. 


1924-25—1,006 
1925-26— 705 
1926-27— 598 
1927-28— 582 
1928-29— 482 
1929-30—School discontinued 


These figures are self revealing. There 
is much back of them but on the face 
they certainly show a weakness some 
place. Many efforts have been made 
and are being made to find the basic 
cause of the failure of the experiment. 
Many interpretations are offered. 

For instance, one year ago the Lake- 
wood Sunday Evening Club invited Dr. 
Charles P. Lynch, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools in Lakewood, to come 
before it and give his interpretation of 
the situation. Dr. Lynch was the super- 
intendent when the system and work 
was inaugurated. His friendly co-oper- 
ation made the experiment possible. Dr. 
Lynch is also a devout churchman, an 
active layman in the Methodist church 
and personally very much interested in 
the success of the movement. 

He gave the following reasons for the 
weakness of the appeal of week-day 
instruction: 


1. Lack of information among parents and 
church authorities. 


2. Lack of authority on the part of the par- 
ents. “Johnnie doesn’t want to go and 
I don’t want to make him.” 


3. Lack of sympathy on the part of Sunday 
school teachers. 


4. Too little follow up work in the homes by 
the teachers. 


5. Mediocre instruction and supervision. 

These in themselves might be suffi- 
cient to kill any religious movement. 
Rev. O. M. Walton, superintendent of 
religious education of the Federated 
Churches of Greater Cleveland, has 
given the writer a still further one which 
seems very vital. 

While the school board agreed to dis- 
miss pupils for one hour’s instruction 
each week the hours were made uni- 
form throughout the city schools. Stag- 
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ger hours were not permitted. This 
made it necessary to secure more teach- 
ers than would have otherwise been 
necessary. The result was a burden on 
the churches which was heavier than 
some of them desired to carry. The 
lack of interest of some churchmen 
really began with the necessity to bring 
up the church budgets to meet the ed- 
ucational requirements. I rather think 
that this situation has been under-rated 
in all of the discussion. It may prove 
to be one of the most vital reasons for 
the failure of the system. 


It is not easy to place the burden 
upon the Christian parents. In my own 
home there was one child on the right 
grade for this instruction. As a prin- 
ciple of loyalty to the idea and the 
church I insisted that she be enrolled 
and carry the work. At the same time 
I carefully checked up on the method 
and instruction received. I can frankly 
say this:—“If in piano instruction of 
one hour per week she received as little 
value as she did in religious education 
one hour each week I would seek a new 
instructor.” 


The last year was pathetic. She knew 
that she must take the work. But her 
class attendance dropped to three, then 
to two. Her lack of interest in the 
work can be contrasted with her inter- 
est in the Sunday school. Personally, 
I think that the quality of instruction 
in the Sunday school is preferable. 


Among the ministers of Lakewood I 
have found little regret that the school 
of week-day instruction no longer exists. 
This does not mean that they have not 
co-operated, for they have. It merely 
finally dropped they had the feeling that 
it was not accomplishing the work they 
means that long before the system was 
had hoped. 





An Appropriate Program for Memorial 
Sunday 


Arranging a program, year after year, 
for some special day is something which 
taxes the initiative of the minister. Out 
of many programs, the following made 
an appeal as being exceptionally appro- 
priate. The music, with the “Star 
Spangled Banner”, led by a trumpeter, 
the special reading from the Psalter, and 
the subject of the sermon, all blended 
into beautiful harmony. This was ar- 
ranged by the Rev. Charles R. Ross, 
Ph. D., pastor of Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Utica, for May 26, 
1929. The full order of service is here- 
with given: 


Organ Prelude: “America” with varia- 
tions Sheiley 
Mrs. Edward B. Kuhl, Organist 
The Congregation will rise when the 
choir enters and doors will be closed 
Choral Introit: “The Lord is in His Holy 
Temple” 


Hymn “Star Spangled Banner” 
John Spafford Smith 


0 Holy Day of Pentecost. 


To Dr. Jesse M. Bader, in appreciation of his life's work; 
and, who suggested the writing of the hymn. 


COPYRIGHT, 1930, BY FRANK C. HUSTON, 


F. Cc. H. 
‘ith devotion. 


INTERNATIONAL 


COPYRIGHT. Frank C. Huston. 
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Complying with a request by Jesse M. Bader Mr. 


Huston, minister, evangelist, 
prepared this special selection 


author and composer has 
for Pentecost. We are sure 


that churches will welcome this hymn for use in their 


services of Pentecost. 








Apostles’ Creed followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer (Chanted) 
* 


Anthem: Quartet—“Our Land, O Lord, 
with Songs of Praise” Schnecker 
(A National Anthem) 
* 


Psalter: Fifth reading for Special 
Days—The Nation. Gloria Patri 
* 


Scripture Lesson 

Children’s Worship Period 

Junior Service 

Meditation, Pastoral Prayer and Choral 
Response 

Announcements 


Offertory: Organ—‘“Patriotic Hymn 
Theme” 


Morse 
Baritone Solo: “The Trumpeter” 
Diz 
Sermon: “Honor the Brave” 
The Minister 


“America” 
Henry Carey 
Benediction and Doxology 
Organ Postlude 
Star indicates when doors will be open 
for the seating of latecomers. 


W. J. Hart, 
Utica, New York. 


Hymn No. 702: 
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The Ministry And The Man 


By J. W. G. Ward, Detroit, Michigan 
V. Planning the Work and Working the Plan 


who has been expensively educated 

for the ministry, who has lofty ideals 
and unrealized plans for the work to 
which he is pledged, 
should be compelled 
to undertake so 
many duties that 
seem foreign to the 
one supreme aim. 
He must, as occa- 
sion requires, de- 
scend from the 
mount of Olympus 
to the most trivial 
matters. He finds 
demands made up- 
on his time that ir- 
ritate and annoy 
him past endurance. It is not because 
he feels he is too big to be present at 
this meeting of the Orphanage Board, 
that committee of the Aged Folks’ Home, 
a reception to meet some family who has 
honored the community with a visit, but 
because his own mission is so pressing. 


Precious hours that he longs to spend 
in his study are frittered away by callers 
or visits he feels he ought to make. Not 
without some justification, he declares 
that his intellectual and physical capital 
are being invested at a paltry one-and- 
a-half or two per cent when it ought to 
be yielding five or six per cent. The 
things he can do best are not done best, 
for the simple reason that he cannot 
give the time and thought to them that 
they both merit and demand. Reading 
has to be overtaken in odd half hours, 
when the mind is either weary or bur- 
dened with other affairs. Study is so 
spasmodic that anything like consistent 
work is almost abandoned in despair. 
Sustained effort to fathom the grave 
problems of mankind has become im- 
possible. And so, it is not to be won- 
dered at that life is robbed of the mighty 
impulses that once nerved the heart. 
These belong to the past. Plodding along 
like a poor packhorse has taken the 
place of dash, enterprise, and untiring 
zeal. Self-pity, with a touch of embit- 
terment, has entered the soul. 


One need not possess more than a 
modicum of discernment to see what 
dire results must follow this frame of 
mind or attitude towards daily duty. 
Yet it is no exaggeration to say that 
more men have been crushed to earth 
by worry and distractions than by the 


IL: is a thousand pities that a man 





J. W. G. Ward 


tremendous responsibility and incessant 
drain of the pulpit and pastoral work. 

Can anything be done about it, or 
must we accept the inevitable? To rea- 
son with oneself that these are the con- 
ditions of modern life, with its haste and 
rush, its unending round of activity, and 
its complexity, is only begging the ques- 
tion. The facts are there not to be 
argued about, certainly not to accept 
with ignoble resignation, but to be faced 
as a man should. Things are wearing 
and wearying, but they are not neces- 
sarily as bad as they frequently seem— 
on Mondays! First of all, there are 
some phases of our work more valuable 
than we may realize. And here, let us 
say, that the analogy of an investment 
is both grossly misleading and inappro- 
priate. It is specious, we grant. On the 
face of it, it does seem sometimes that 
we are not using our talents to the best 
advantage. Yet, as is often the case, 
appearances may be deceptive. The fact 
that we must find time to attend com- 
mittee and board meetings that are 
often a weariness to the flesh, and look 
like an invention of the evil one to 
waste a man’s time and destroy his 
spirit, needs to be regarded from an- 
other angle. That we do show interest 
in what is not the actual concern of our 
particular church or denomination is 
not worthless. It is only what others 
in that group are doing. Some of them 
are busines men whose days are just 
as short as ours, and whose time as valu- 
able. Were the ministry to abstain from 
such gatherings, it would not only im- 
poverish them in tone, in vision and 
counsel, but also in weight. Moreover, 
it would be a slur on religion as a prac- 
tical force. We ought to show all the 
sympathy we can in every good cause, 
and our presence in person is a demon- 
stration of the truth of self-sacrifice 
and service of which we sometimes speak 
rather glibly. 

Even purely social events, irritating and 
galling though they may prove, especially 
when a man has had to leave his books, 
his writing, his hobby, are not always 
without some good. Have you gauged 
the impression that a sane, sunny serv- 
ant of Christ can make on the circle in 
which he stands? The idea that we are 
averse to all innocent gaiety and good- 
fellowship that still erroneously persists 
in some quarters may get a rude shock. 
People will discuss us after they sepa- 


rate. Some who would never have had 
any contact with us in the ordinary way 
may be influenced for good, not by any 
word spoken, but simply by what we 
have shown ourselves to be when strictly 
“off duty.” Jesus measured time as no 
one else ever did, yet He did not de- 
cline the invitation to the marriage cele- 
bration at Cana. The company may not 
have been entirely congenial. Some of 
the by-play and what passed for humor 
may have even been repellent. Yet we 
venture to affirm that the happiest cor- 
ner in the room, the quarter from which 
the most frequent and joyous mirth em- 
anated, was that where He sat. He was 
making contacts—as we may. He was 
contributing to the happiness of others 
—as we should. He was opening hearts 
that otherwise might be shut fast 
against any religious influence—as we 
ought. The commercial and professional 
man regard the intercourse they may 
have with their fellows, in other then 
strictly business ways, as a big aid in 
increasing their clientele. That is not 
why we should meet with people. Ours 
is a higher motive, yet one that is just 
as real. 

A word of warning along these lines 
is, however, imperative. The minister 
who can be human without forgetting 
his high calling is worthy of all honor. 
But there is the insidious temptation 
of wanting to be known as a “good 
mixer” rather than as a true servant 
of Jesus Christ. And thereby hangs the 
tale. We were talking to a man promi- 
nent in a certain church, when, in a 
burst of confidence, he began to discuss 
his minister. That puts another minis- 
ter in a very invidious position. He 
ought to be loyal to his brethren at all 
costs; to indulge in anything like criti- 
cism behind their backs is contemptible. 
Still, there it was. This particular cleric 
was, it appeared, more bent on being a 
good fellow than a good man. He could 
preach like an archangel on Sunday, 
until people were lifted to the seventh 
heaven. But on Monday, he would meet 
with one of the luncheon clubs, and 
there retail the spicy stories that un- 
fortunately circulate in some places. 
Afterwards, the men would talk about 
him. “Isn’t he a regular fellow?” would 
be the comment. And this is what that 
merchant said. “I am not all I ought 
to be, by a long shot. But I don’t want 
my minister to be ‘a regular fellow.’ 
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I want him to be a man of God. He 
could have been friendly with our fel- 
lows without demeaning himself. And 
what is more, they would have thought 
a lot more of him for it!” “All things 
to all men” may be distorted into being 
disloyal to our sacred office, and that 
is not required of any of us. Popularity 
purchased at that price is not only too 
costly, but also so cheap that it is not 
worth acquiring. 

Viewing the week as a whole, we 
freely concede that there is much in it 
that, from the minister’s standpoint, is 
very unsatisfactory. As he looks back, 
he thinks of the time that has had to 
be frittered away, of the better work he 
might have done, of the urgent things 
that remain undone; and he is perhaps 
filled with reviling. But we repeat, some 
of this self-reproach and dissatisfaction 
is unfounded. We are not the only ones 
who have to endure much that seems 
petty. Have you thought of the time- 
wasting caller who gets into the manu- 
facturer’s office, prepared to talk about 
anything except business? The lawyer, 
the banker, and the medical man, all 
have the same thing to face. Yet out 
of these conversations, even if there is 
no immediate tangible result, there is 
always the hope that something may 
come. Even if it does not, they afford 
an enlarging knowledge of human na- 
ture that is all to the good. So we come 
to this; the distractions of the minis- 
terial life may be irksome; they are not 
all useless. But undoubtedly some of 
them are both useless and unnecessary. 
The fine art we must cultivate is to 
discriminate between what is vital and 
what is merely time-waiting opportun- 
ism. 

To attend every gathering to which an 
invitation is received, to accept a seat 
on every board and committee to which 
we are asked, to be at everybody’s beck 
and call, is as futile as it is fatal. That 
kind of thing grows by what it feeds on. 
A man can spend the major part of his 
days running about after what is not his 
own work at all, when he ought to be 
either honestly busy in his study, or 
shepherding his flock. It is a poor com- 
pliment to the church of which he is 
minister if he finds these other outlets 
for his energy more attractive than his 
actual duty. It is more than that: it 
is a refiection on his honesty of pur- 
pose. Let a man become fast in the 
tentacles of this octopus of meetings, 
and he is impotent as a messenger of 
the Almighty. Before he left the United 
States John Henry Jowett uttered this 
timely warning: “I am profoundly con- 
vinced that one of the greatest perils 
which beset the ministry in this country 
is a restless scattering of energies over 
an amazing multiplicity of interests 
which leaves no margin of time or of 
strength for receptive or absorbing com- 
munion with God.” 


Church Members’ Liability For 
Defaming The Pastor 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


esting principle of the law of libel 

and slander, to the effect that a 

false statement derogatory to the 
character of another is not actionable, if 
it was made in good faith and belief that 
it was true and if it was made in a con- 
nection involving an interest or duty on 
the part of the maker of the statement. 
In other words, if a member of a church 
were to gratuitously utter a false state- 
ment concerning a minister, reflecting 
upon the latter’s character and having 
no tendency to serve any useful purpose, 
innocent belief that the statement was 
true would not protect against legal lia- 
bility. But if a church contemplating 
calling a pastor were to ask a member of 
his congregation concerning the minis- 
ter’s character, the reply would be quali- 
fiedly privileged, and a statement rea- 
sonably made in good faith would not 
support an action for damages, although 
later found to be untrue. 

These legal principles were lately in- 
volved in the case of Slocinski vs. Rad- 
wan, 144 Atlantic Reporter, 787, decided 
by the New Hampshire Supreme Court. 
There plaintiff, a pastor, sued for dam- 
ages because defendants, members of 
his congregation, had accused him of not 
only being married, in violation of the 
tenets of his faith, but also being im- 
moral and dishonest in specified par- 
ticulars. On trial of the suit, the de- 
fendants relied upon a claim that the 
statements, if untrue, were made under 
such circumstances as to be privileged. 
Concerning circumstances under which 
such charges against a pastor will be re- 
garded as privileged, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“It is to the general interest of so- 
ciety that correct information shall be 
obtained as to the character of persons 
to whom others have a common inter- 
est, and hence the law grants to all the 
privilege of giving information concern- 
ing private individuals when given bona 


"TL estze is an important and inter- 


fide and to a person having a cor- 
responding interest in the subject. 


“Tt is hard to imagine a more ob- 
vious example of common interest than 
that which is shared by the members 
of a church in the character and con- 
duct of the minister, since these factors 
determine his capacity for spiritual lead- 
ership. No minister can expect, nor 
should he desire, that the question 
whether he measures up to the stand- 
ards of behavior or ability demanded by 
his parishioners will not be debated in 
private conversations by members of his 
congregation. More often than other- 
wise, such discussions tend to enhance 
his prestige and increase his influence; 
but, in any event, they constitute the 
raw material out of which the prevailing 
sentiment of the parish in regard to the 
usefulness of the preacher is evolved. 


“The idea that the conduct of a min- 
ister should be mentioned unfavorably 
only at church meetings, or before tri- 
bunals having authority in the prem- 
ises, suggests an undesirable departure 
from the usual course of events. Charges 
against clergymen publicly made before 
church bodies are happily the exception 
rather than the rule. The high es- 
teem in which clergymen are usually 
held by their parishioners furnishes a 
substantial guarantee that discreditable 
rumors, if without substantial founda- 
tion, will die aborning. The compara- 
tively rare instances in which charges 
are presented and heard by the consti- 
tuted church authorities evidence the 
culmination of considerable periods of 
private discussion amongst the members 
of the congregations involved. Any rule 
designed to penalize the formation of 
public sentiment in such cases by ar- 
resting the preliminary sifting of re- 
ports through private discussion, free 
from the taint of malice and for a proper 
purpose, is without justification and 
would be foredoomed to practical failure 
as an attempt to decree that men and 
women shall not act like human beings.” 





But what about our denominational 
claims? Are we not to take our right- 
ful share of responsibility, working upon 
certain committees, and undertaking 
given duties? Undoubtedly—provided it 
is our rightful share. But we must be 
just before generous, even with time 
and strength, and our own church has 
the prior claim, though admittedly not 
the only one. It it not, therefore, a 
choice between the good and the best? 


That is not where the real difficulty 
arises, however, for most of our men are 
reasonable and right-minded. They are 
neither gadabouts nor position-seekers. 
The problem is how to run steadily in 
the ways of duty when there are so 
many legitimate, yet conflicting, inter- 


ests in life. If their one concern were 
the pulpit, the work enough onerous 
would be comparatively simple. But few 
are in that happy situation. There are 
the various organizations of their own 
church which need supervision. A 
teacher must be found for this class, a 
leader for that society. There are ruf- 
fied feathers to be smoothed down, and 
some people who have lost interest or 
grown slack must be rounded up. There 
are families who expect pastoral visi- 
tation at frequent intervals; there are 
sick and aged folks who justifiably make 
a large inroad on the minister’s time. 
It is often the case that he has also 
to give some attention and oversight to 


(Turn to page 714) 
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A Worship Service For The Handicapped 


School 


By W. E. Bradley, Columbia City, Indiana 


Lacking suitable facilities the author of this article sought to use 
resources at hand to strengthen the worship program of his school. 
The story of the effort and its success is told herewith. Personally 
we think he apologizes too much for lack of equipment. The most 
effective way of building a spirit of worship is through worship, 
itself. And that is what he has done. 


educators of today are right when 

they lay great stress on the necessity 

for equipment for the Sunday 
school. But when you simply cannot 
have a building of proper requirements, 
nor can you eqip your building to meet 
up-to-date standards, the question is 
raised, “What to do?” This article is 
written to tell how one school “Made the 
best of it”. 

The educators are right. For if the 
one room schoolhouse is not conducive 
to the best interests of the pupil in sec- 
ular education, the one room church 
school is far less so. In the one room 
country school only one teacher is en- 
deavoring to put something across at 
any given time and only one class is 
trying to recite. But in the Sunday 
school! From eight to fifteen or more 
teachers, teaching all ages are in com- 
petition to see which will be heard and 
which will be able to hold at least the at- 
tention of his own class. And when the 
preacher is teaching one of the classes 
the result is more hopeless than ever. 
So the demand is for separate rooms for 
departments, and separate rooms for 
classes. 


But “What to do” when this is an im- 
possibility. For in spite of the optimis- 
tic statements of certain persons who, 
in isolated cases, have done the impos- 
sible, there are congregations where a 
building or remodeling program is a 
thing of the distant future. Such seemed 
to be the case at St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church at Fremont, Ohio. It is not 
different from hundreds of other con- 
gregations in the state and nation. In 
great faith and determination but with 
limited resources a new church building 
was erected. It is as beautiful and at- 
tractive a building as is to be found in 
the community. But it is not paid for. 

To erect an additional building is out 
of the question. And to remodel the 
present plant seems to be an impossi- 
bility. It just is not built to be remodeled. 
And the money is not available. 

A fine large first floor room has for 
years, housed the entire Sunday school. 
There was no thought of departmentali- 
zation. Finally, the leaders were led to 
see that something must be done for 
the children who were unwittingly left 
out of the worship program addressed 
to the older folk. 

What to do? 


E VERYONE knows that the religious 


The sanctuary upstairs 


was beautiful in its liturgical appoint- 
ments. Would it detract from the wor- 
ship atmosphere of the chief service of 


the congregation to use that room for 
the Sunday school? We had always en- 
deavored to make that room a special 
room that would give the worshipper 
a sense of being truly in the House of 
God. The downstairs room, becase of 
heating arrangements, could not be di- 
vided. If the children were to be given 
their chance, the adults must go up- 
sairs and make the best of it. So the 
primary department was organized and 
given the right-of-way downstairs. There 
were thirty children. That was two and 
one half years ago. Thirty-five have 
been promoted. That should leave minus 
five. But the attendance today runs 
between thirty-five and fifty-five, with 
an average of about fifty. So that ex- 
periment paid, as it always will, with 
proper guidance! 

But what to do with the rest. Only 
one more department could be handled. 
So Juniors, Intermediates, Seniors and 
Adults were left together and moved to 
the church nave. And then the troubles 
began. Let us pass over the trial of the 
confusion between the Sunday school 
dismissal and the opening of the church 
service. There were other problems that 
had to do with the Sunday school hour. 


First, there was no piano. The pipe 
organ must be used. And it seemed so 
far away. The usual thing of course 
happened with an inexperienced organ- 
ist. The organist waited for the sing- 
ing to reach her. The school waited 
for the organ accompaniment. The sing- 
ing became slower and slower. (Have 
you ever experienced this. Is there any- 
one who has not?). And in the second 
place, the usual hit and miss way of 
conducting a school seemed out of place. 
To make the best of things three inno- 
vations were introduced. Two of these 
are in common use. The third, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain is 
unique in Sunday school work. So I 
will but mention the two and explain the 
third. 

Our denominational press had just is- 
sued a new parish hymnal. We pur- 
chased a supply of these and immediate- 
ly began to follow the liturgical service 
outlined. We liked it! Then to enter 
more fully into the plan of a worship 
service we introduced a bi-pocket en- 
velope for the offerings in both depart- 
ments. No more “passing the envelope 
for the collection” in the class period. 
We received an offering with an organ 
offertory and withthe singing of “We 
Give Thee but Thine Own”. The en- 
velopes have accomplished three things. 


They have made the collection an offer- 
ing and worship, they have given us one 
less distraction in the teaching period, 
and they have increased our income by 
40%. 

Now to return to the first problem and 
the third innovation. The use of the 
organ did not make for inspirational 
singing. We needed a choir. So we 
filled the choir loft with young people. 
Did it work? Not so well. They were 
bored or at least pretended to be. And 
then we had our inspiration. Why not 
a Sunday school choir of juniors? But 
juniors have a reputation for being rest- 
less and full of mischief. This is pro- 
nounced enough when they are on a 
common level with the rest of us sedate 
and disapproving adults. What would 
happen if we put them on exhibition? 

But, in spite of our misgivings, we de- 
cided to try a junior vested choir for 
Sunday school. They are ordinary things, 
these junior choirs, in the church ser- 
vice. But we had never heard of them 
being used for the Sunday school. But 
that was no reason for not trying it out. 
And it worked! We had sixteen chairs 
available. We had to limit the member- 
ship of the choir to the number of seats. 
They had to be at rehearsal on Satur- 
day morning. And they had to be fully 
vested by the time the school opens (and 
it opens on the second) or they did not 
sing that day. And they were there. By 
the way, here is one way of inducing 
some of the others to arrive on time, 
for it tended to get the whole family out 
sooner. 

Here then is our program. We open 
with a processional hymn. Without the 
use of a bell we go immediately into the 
brief liturgical service, with the use of 
the “Apostles Creed” as our confession 
of faith. With the exception of the class 
lesson period, the worship attitude is 
carried throughout. We close with the 
recessional hymn. The only time a bell 
is used is to call the classes from the 
lesson. And the superintendent has had 
no occasion whatsoever to follow the 
old custom of giving a rather pointed and 
sometimes bitter speech about behavior 
in order to maintain order. Everyone 
realizes what he is present for. Natur- 
ally we have a freer atmosphere than 
we do in the church service. There is 
a time for a “pep” talk or object lesson 
and an endeavor to raise or continue 
enthusiasm. But there is no doubt in 
our minds that the service is one of wor- 
ship and prayer. 

You might ask “Is the class period 
neglected with all this change?” The 
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fact is, we have more time than ever. 
Thirty minutes is allotted for class work, 
and is never encroached upon. The ser- 
vice itself is concluded in one hour, giv- 
ing a ten minute recess before the 
church service. Our denominational 
graded lessons are used and an endeavor 
is made to keep the classes small and 
correctly graded. 


One doubt remained in our minds. 
What effect would a worship service of 
this kind have upon the church service. 
We are told there seems to be a growing 
tendency in many places to start for 
home at the conclusion of the school, 
a tendency among adults as well as 
among children. Would this new ar- 
rangement make this tendency greater? 
The reverse has been the case. We have 
really an unusual attendance of children 
for the later service. There are, of 
course, other factors entering into this, 
for we have worked hard to accomplish 
this end. Bt the children are staying 
in greater numbers. And they are in- 
terested and more at home. 

And so we made the best of it! We 
realize that after all it is but a poor sub- 
stitute for modern eqipment and com- 
pletely departmentalized work. But it 
was far better than saying “Nothing 
can be done.” 


The Ministry and the Man 
(From page 712) 

the financial end of the work and that, 
with his correspondence and general of- 
fice details, is no light matter. Press- 
ing appeals come to him from brother 
ministers to help them on some special 
occasion. And in addition to all these 
things, there are two sermons, an ad- 
dress or two, and a children’s talk, all 
of which must be fresh, original, ar- 
restive, and touching high water mark. 
It cannot be done! Can it not? Then 
at least it must be attempted, for that 
is our lot. If a man wants an easy life, 
it is not to be found in the ministry. 
If he more nobly asks not a lighter load 
but a broader back, one way to it is by 
planning his work. 

The week, as well as the days of the 
week and the hours of the day, must be 
apportioned. First things must be given 
the preference, and minor matters given 
only the amount of time they ought to 
have. Only a definite plan can strike 
the balance so that these two require- 
ments are duly met. The pulpit and 
sanctuary ministrations are his princi- 
pal concern. That means, the best hours 
must be spent in preparation for them. 
Sunday has its own duties; that can be 
ruled out, although he were a foolish 
man who would not avail himself of 
any ideas that might visit him while 
the glow of a great spiritual stimulus 
lingers in his soul. Monday we have 
already agreed should bring some re- 
laxation, but again that does not mean 
that the windows of our being should 
not be open to any light that may come, 
nor that, if we hear the gentle footstep 
of some gracious thought passing our 
door, we should not welcome it in. Ideas 
are such erratic visitants. When we 


The Revival 


How I May Help 
. 

By praying for the revival; by prepar- 
ing a prayer list of those for whom I 
will pray daily. 

II. 

By loyally entering into such plans as 
may be proposed during and after the 
special meetings. 

ITI. 

By believing in the revival, its objects 
and its methods. 

IV. 

By being present at every service un- 
less unavoidably prevented, and in every 
way showing my interest. 


V. 
By bringing others under the influence 
of the meetings. 


VI. 

By my willingness to do what may be 
asked of me. ° 
VII. 


By gladly postponing other engage- 
ments and giving the meetings the right 
of way. 

VIII. 

By advertising the meetings among 
my associates and enlisting their interest. 
IX. 

By believing and maintaining that the 
regeneration of souls is the supreme work 
of the Church and that the Gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. 


How I May Hinder 
I. 

By neglecting to pray either for my- 
self or others. Prayer releases God's 
power on earth. 

II. 

By my unwillingness to cooperate, 
either in preparation, during the revival, 
or after. 

III. 
By my criticising and doubting. 
IV. 

By neglecting to attend or attending 
irregularly, and in other ways showing 
my indifference. The surest way to kill 
the meeting is just to be indifferent. 


V. 
By making no effort to influence others 
to attend. 
VI. 
By failing to give hearty response to 
the suggestions of those in charge. 
VII 


By insisting that my personal plans 
and pleasures shall not be interfered 
with by the revival. 

VIII. 

By keeping silent among my friends 
and failing to create any anticipation, 
or awaken their conscience. 


Ix. 

By holding that the Church has no 
work beyond that of mere ethical teach- 
ing and social reformation and that the 
days of the revival are past. 


—From the Christian Call of the First 
Christian Church, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. 





least expect them, they come; when we 
urgently need them, they sometimes 
tarry afar. 

But from Tuesday to Friday gives us 
four clear mornings which should be 
sacredly cherished and rigidly safe- 
guarded as far as we can from all in- 
terruptions and discordant notes. Pray- 
erful thought, diligent study, conscien- 
tious application to the work for the 
coming Sabbath, is the order of the 
day during this period from eight or 
nine a. m. until one o’clock. That may 
be asking a good deal; it is not, con- 
sidering what our mission is, asking an 
hour too much. If those engaged in 
commercial pursuits are at their desks 
at a given time each day, and do not 
permit their efforts to relax, we ought 
to be even more keen and thorough. 
We have no time-clock to punch, no 
work-sheet to fill in, no overseer to check 
us up if we slow down. Yet, because 
we serve the Lord Christ, the fact that 
we are on our honor will entail greater 
strength of purpose than if we were un- 
der constant supervision by human eyes. 
In such a service and with such a Mas- 
ter, who would not do his utmost? To 
spend half the morning over the paper, 
to divert the mind when it is at its 
freshest to attend even to our mail, is 
unthinkable to the man who has the 


heart of the matter in him, and who is 
bent on making the fullest use of his 
time. 

The four hours of each morning 
should be further subdivided so that 
again the most may be gained from 
them. For example, two hours might 
be spent on shaping the materials for 
the morning sermon; two hours for the 
evening discourse. That would then 
leave one morning each for the actual 
writing of them, with another morn- 
ing in between for the midweek address 
or any other speech due to be delivered. 
But, in any case, it will be seen that the 
work of composition is complete by Fri- 
day at noon—a distinct gain on the 
frenzied struggle that has sometimes 
been waged on Saturday, into the late 
hours. 

What of our correspondence? There 
are letters that must be answered; there 
is a wider ministry of sympathy and 
condolence, of appreciation and en- 
couragement, that we may also exercise 
by the written word. This is an integral 
part of our work, and it cannot be neg- 
lected. But this should not be given 
the best hours of the day, even though 
we may like to get things “out of the 
way” before we start the main business 
of the morning. Keep these until a 


later hour, when the mind is perhaps 
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becoming a little weary from steady 
concentration on greater matters. They 
can be done just as well. The after- 
noons can be arranged to suit the pro- 
gram of the week. If practicable three 
should be set aside for pastoral work. 
The urgent cases come at the head of 
the list, but that does not mean they 
must all come the first day. When we 
are in a given neighborhood, other visits 
can be made. This is easily arranged 
if the congregation is listed not only 
alphabetically, but also in definite zones. 
Thus crossing one’s tracks, or covering 
the same ground twice, can be avoided. 
It may be that there is some special 
meeting in a given week for an after- 
noon; but even then, it is a poor man 
who cannot work in a call or two on his 
way or returning, so that he has some- 
thing to show along this line for the 
day’s work. Then come the evening en- 
gagements. These ought to be carefully 
curtailed, so that, where it can be man- 
aged, the maximum results may be ob- 
tained with the minimum fatigue. To 
let them trail out so that the man does 
not reach home until midnight, so elated 
or depressed by the evening’s happen- 
ings that he is compelled to toss sleep- 
lessly about for hours, is a poor start for 
the next day. And, unfortunately, that 
is where many of us make a serious mis- 
take. We are not driving the machine; 
it is driving us, and that will mean dis- 
aster before many days have passed. 


Now the remedy we suggest is two- 
fold. First, definite planning of the 
work, as we have said, with an un- 
bending resolve to put the main con- 
siderations in the foreground—and our 
duty to our church and to our families 
come within this. The second thing is 
just as essential, that is, working the 
plan. Good resolutions are notorious as 
a paving material to a certain place. 
They need not be. On the contrary, 
they are meant to be rungs in the lad- 
der by which we may ascend. It is ab- 
surd for one man to attempt to legis- 
late for another, and so each of us 
must frame the program by which the 
best work can be accomplished. But, 
having done that, it is required that the 
plan should be followed out with the 
least modification possible. The will 
must be dominant; any number of pleas 
and excuses are likely to come forward 
from a body that resents authority and 
a mind that loves to wander afield at 
its leisure. Both have to be brought to 
heel. If the Apostle gives us one point 
in practical theology more valuable than 
another it is surely the counsel to dis- 
cipline the powers we possess, and har- 
ness them to the magnificent mission 
assigned to us. 


But what of the other man—the per- 
sistent or pleading caller who has per- 
haps even some right to our time and 


(Turn to page 718) 


Whither Bound In Religious 
Education? 


An Interview With Dr. Erwin Shaver 
By A. Ritchie Low 


for someone to tell me tite aims 

and objects of religious et:ucation. 

Last summer, while atteniuing the 
International school of religious educa- 
tion at Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hamp- 
shire, I came across such a person. His 
name is Erwin L. Shaver and he is con- 
nected with the Congregational Educa- 
tional Society of Boston. Dr. Shaver 
travels extensively. He meets thousands 
of people each year. He is the author 
of many books. He is an authority on 
the subject of religious education. Hav- 
ing learned these things I approached 
him with the assurance that here was a 
man who could tell me what the move- 
ment was all about. 


He had just completed a lecture and 
was sitting on the grass basking in the 
sunshine. Telling him of my mission 
he invited me to sit down and have a 
real heart to heart talk. We were not 
long in getting down to business. I 
launched right into the subject. “What 
many ministers want to know,” I said, 
“is what you fellows in the religious 
education movement are aiming at.” He 
asked me if I had read such and such 
a book. I had. “But,” said I, “the 
author talks technique, technique, tech- 
nique. It does not seem that he him- 
self knows what he is driving at. The 
one advantage our forefathers had over 
us is that they knew precisely what it 
was they were about. In other words 
they had an aim.” Dr. Shaver listened 
attentively. 


He reminded me that the religious 
education movement was young and that 
even the leaders were just feeling their 
way. I then put this question: Many 
pastors complain of their inability to 
secure teachers for their classes. Do you 
think that this is due to their not hav- 
ing anything definite to teach? He 
thought there might be some connec- 
tion between the two. “I wish, Dr. 
Shaver, you would tell me just where we 
are and what you really think about 
the whole movement.” 

“To begin with,” said he, “we have, in 
my opinion paid too much attention to 
teaching character. We must remind 
ourselves that character is caught as 
well as taught. Yes, even more so. An- 
other thing. I am coming to believe that 
in former years we have been too much 
concerned with mere facts. Learning, 
after all, is a life-long process. I am 
thinking now of the curriculum. More- 
over, a teacher should not say to her 
class that this is secular and that is 
sacred but rather interpret everything 
from the Christian angle.” Personally, 
T share his views in this respect. 


“I would even go further,” he con- 
tinued, “and say that courses for our 
young people ought to be worked out 
quite apart from the books and material 
used. There ought to be continuity and 


F OR a long tire I have been .voking 


balance to a church school program.” 
When I asked him just what he meant 
by the former statement he said that 
when a class studies missions, for in- 
stance, this ought to be followed up by 
a visit to the foreigners right where they 
lived. “There is no use in our praying 
for Mexico unless we do something for 
the Mexicans who live ten blocks away.” 
When I asked him if this was not being 
done he intimated that while young 
people were anxious to show their in- 
terest in a friendly, practical way, in 
some cases their parents did not want 
their children to be mixed up with 
foreigners. With a twinkle in his eye 
he added “and some of those same par- 
ents are officers of foreign missionary 
societies!” 


“T am afraid,” I broke in, “that we are 
getting away from my original question, 
namely, what are the aims and objects 
of the present day religious education 
movement?” 


“That, friend Low,” he replied, “is a 
large order and I doubt if right off-hand 
there is anyone who could answer it in 
a satisfactory manner. You see the 
movement is in its infancy and we are 
all travelling toward the light. And let 
me say we are getting nearer to it all 
the time. The fact that you and others 
are asking ‘Whither Bound?’ makes me 
feel that sooner or later we are going 
to reach port.” Many share his optim- 
ism. 


Dr. Shaver is comparatively young. 
Perhaps not over forty. He is slimly 
built and would weigh, I should say, 
around one hundred and forty pounds. 
He has a scholastic look about him 
which may account somewhat for the 
large number of books he puts out. 
While he is not robust physically he 
must be very wiry. He is scholarly but 
not pedantic. He is easy to meet and 
makes a delightful companion. He is 
married and has two children, a boy and 
a girl. 

Of course I had heard him speak be- 
fore I went to Lake Winnipesaukee but 
it was only this summer that an oppor- 
tunity was afforded me to meet and 
to really get to know him. What do 
I think of him? All I can say is that 
I never missed any of his classes while 
in camp. Another thing. I notice that 
near me as I write are some of his 
writings. 

Need I say more? 





Oh, sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountains pil’d on mountains to the 
skies? 

Heaven still with laughter the vain toil 
surveys, 

And buries mad men in the heaps they 
raise. 

Pope. 


eee 





There is an apparent discrepancy at 


The pages are either missing or the 


The filming is recorded as the book 





cy at this point. 


the pagination is incorrect. 
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The Ministry and the Man 
(From page 715) 


thought? He cannot be turned aside in 
every case. There may be a matter of 
life and death that cannot be deferred, 
and if it is a choice between sacrificing 
the program and rendering some urgent 
service to a fellow-being, the program 
must undoubtedly go. Yet only tem- 
porarily. When we are honest about 
4 things, we often find that, after all, the 
real obstacle is not so often with the 
outsider as with ourselves. There is a 
given task for a set hour; it must be 
fulfilled to the best of our ability. Then, 
strangely enough, instead of having less 
time to attend to the minor details of 
our work, we shall have more. The mind 
will have a certain freedom and poise, 
having completed some definite work 
along fixed lines, that it could not oth- 
erwise enjoy. There is no inner fum- 
ing about a letter that has not been an- 
swered, the sermon that ought to be un- 
der way but that has not even been 
started. These things have been given 
due place; they can now be set aside 
until the plan calls for the next stage 
of development. And if it be the young 
people with their love affairs to dis- 
cuss, an old lady worried about her son, 
some one who seeks our help in obtain- 
ing a position, or any other affair that 
we generally rank as trivial (although 
such requests are far from unimportant 
to those making them), with tact and 
courtesy, patience and sincere interest, 
we shall be doing good work for the 
Kingdom. It must have struck the care- 
ful reader how many unrecorded acts of 
kindness Jesus did. The list of miracles, 
discourses, and outstanding incidents of 
the three years, is remarkably short. But 
so were the days for Him, and we can- 
not but believe that He would fill every 
hour with labor that would tell. “The 
night cometh” shows the impelling He 
felt within Him. The same sublime mo- 
tive ought to animate us. To make full 
proof of our ministry, to touch the hu- 
man soul on all points, to give our best 
in every way—this is the ideal for us all. 
It is accessible only as we plan the work, 
and then work the plan. So we counsel 
a complete overhaul of the week to those 
who feel their efficiency is below par. 
A renewed resolve on the part of each 
of us to eliminate unnecessary move- 
ments, and to accomplish the most that 
lies within our power, is a goal for us ali. 








A PRAYER 


A body with never an ail or an ache, 
A sapient mind all wide-awake; 
A bit of the big world’s work to do, 
With plenty of time for a book or two; 
A few new friends in the inner fold, 
And the power to keep the ones that are old; 
A goodly cup of life’s sparkling wine, 
With nothing of shame on me or mine. 
These do I want; but only ask 
Two things to fit me for my task: 
Courage to stand unwhimpering when 
My share befalls of the ills of men; 
Grace so to live that there may be 
Some few to thank my God for me. 
—Robert Freeman 


nN aa... 


Taking The Lump Out 
Of Slump 


By Arnold Carl Westphal 


ERTAIN months are _ uncertain 
C months for church treasurers, 

for written out of the history of 

a dread past is the expected fi- 
nancial slump. This slump is periodic 
and persistent. 

The First Baptist Church, of Salem, 
Ohio, Rev. A. C. Westphal, pastor, re- 
gards these slumps as vagabonds, doing 
the church no good, and by anticipating 
them, and plotting against them, quickly 
bids them pass on when they appear. 

The last plan used was in the way of 
a puzzle, the solution of which the en- 
tire church heartily entered into. A 
series of letters was worked out and 
printed on small cards, about 2x3 inches. 
There were eight of these letters, and 
each member was to receive one each 
week, with the church bulletin. (These 


ot be hard to 


ote both sides. 





ok 


are being distributed each Saturday to 
every home of the congregation, that 
can be reached by a corps of boys and 
girls under the pastor’s direction.) The 
first part of the puzzle was delivered the 
first Saturday in July, and the last 
piece was delivered the last Saturday in 
August, that “Lion to the Tribe of Treas- 
urers.” For two weeks, preceding the 
first delivery, the plan was made plain. 
Each member was to get a card each 
week, and when all eight had been re- 
ceived, they were to take the large ini- 
tial letters and form one word out of 
it, and the spirit of that word would be 
found in every letter. On the other side 
of the card a record of total gifts of 
the previous week was to be printed. A 
sample follows. This was the first let- 
ter, delivered, in card-board form. 


ow that summer is here, it will 


eglect the church. So in the 

ext eight weeks you will get eight 
ice helpful letters. 
otice the plan. Save each letter. 
ever throw any away. 


N is the first one. 


When read, 


oise contents abroad. On the 

inth Sunday, which will be Sept. 1, . 
ame one word using all eight letters. Put your 
ame on it and drop in offering plate. The 

ext Sunday you will receive 

otoriety in the Church bulletin. 


* * 


The other side carried information like this 


BUDGET REQUIRED EACH WEEK . 
AMOUNT RECEIVED LAST SUNDAY 


DEFICIT 
SURPLUS 





Having explained the puzzle idea in the first letter, the second one carried 


on it a few facts, simple yet more terse than a treasurer’s report could give. 
also established the reason for extra effort. 


* 
igures reveal the 


ollowing 
acts. 


ew gave $1375.00. 


ailure 
aces us. 





This 
Here it is. 


* * 


Our Church needs $65.00 
or each week’s current expenses. 
ifty percent of our members are giving. 
or the first six months, these 


Only 


Our 


ull quota was $1700.00. We now 
ace a deficit of $325.00. Without your gifts 


Having had explanation, of the puzzle, and a reason for the puzzle, now a 
little persuasion was needed, in the form of a sermonette on giving. Read it. 
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very good gift and 

very perfect gift cometh from above. 
xpect great things from God. 
xpress your expectancy by 
xtending your faith in giving. 
xcusing yourself in the 

xercise of this privilege will 
xtinguish your spiritual life. 

xhibit your 

xaltation of Christ by an 

xpress and regular gift, weekly, for current 
xpenses through the 

nvelope provided by the church. 





After this letter had been delivered, much interest was manifest. Those who 
had been sliding with the slump, called the pastor for a complete set of cards, 
having lost one or two. Others failed to see the fun at first, but were now entering 
in—could they be supplied with back numbers? Thus the fourth letter was de- 
signed to help the new interest, and encourage those who began, but were lagging. 
It was also a catch letter. The statement, “I am the fourth letter,” was by some 
interpreted to mean it was the fourth letter of the word they were hunting. This 
was not the case, but the finance board was sworn to secrecy, so they could not 
tell their friends or families. 


am the Fourth letter. 

belong to the set of eight. 
come from the First Baptist Church. 
belong to the puzzle and 

nsist on being read and kept. 
am a silent messenger and 
will not argue. 

will inspire you to your duty of 
nterpreting your 

nterest 

n the kingdom by 

nvesting a gift 

n the Church each week. 


* * * 


The next four letters came in August. There were no printed bulletins. How- 
ever, the letters were delivered religiously and exactly by the energetic children. No 
services were held for two of the Sundays, so the church offering on these Sundays 
was received in the Bible school hour. The next three letters follow. 


or God so loved that He gave His Son. 
inding us as sinners, He 

urnished the purchase price 

or our redemption. 

ive dollars or 

ive hundred dollars will never redeem a 
orsaken soul, 

or we are bought with a price, of blood. God 
ulfilled His part. Now will we 

orfeit the joy of doing our part by 
ailing to 

ace our church 

inancial 

unction? 





ender unto Caesar the things that are his. 
ender to God what is His. 

emember that giving is a part of God 
evealed will. We Possess our money but the 
ightful owner is God. He expects us to 
eturn dividends. Do not 

ob God of His share, the first fruits. 
egular giving each Sunday shows a 

ight attitude toward the Church, and 

ich blessings come to the giver. 





Spiritual Voices in Modern 
Literature 
(From page 702) 


Caine’s, “The Woman of Knockaloe”— 
and then drive home the individual re- 
sponsibility of doing for one’s country 
what one would never think of doing 
to an individual. “Your business,” de- 
clared such a warrior as the late Mar- 
shal Haig, speaking to British minis- 
ters, “is to make my business impossi- 
ble.” Confront these moderns with 
their studied indifference to Christian 
belief with the alternatives offered by 
a pagan creed. “City of Dreadful 
Night,” by James Thomson, Jean Paul 
Richter’s terrible dream of a godless 
world, will make this incandescent. 
Take the brilliant Jean’s picture of the 
final extinction of this whirling planet 
in the sky upon which we live. What 
use is it to plead or work strongly for 
democracy or any other starry ideal, 
“If every man die forever, if all his griefs are 
in vain, 
And the homeless planet at length will be 
whelled thro’ the silence of space, 
Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishing race, 
When the worm shall have writhed its last, 
and its last brother worm shall have fled 


From the dead fossil skull that is left in the 
rocks of an earth that is dear.” 


“Contemptuous of ideas, but amour- 
ous of devices’—that is the way G. 
Lowes Dickinson describes our American 
civilization. Certainly it is the mechan- 
ical side of life which primarily inter- 
ests us. Read such a startling book as 
Raymond B. Fosdick’s, “The Old Savage 
in the New Civilization.” After a shat- 
tering summary of the facts of our 
contemporary life with its worship of 
Mammon and Machine, he says scath- 
ingly, “This is what our ‘education’ has 
done for us!” 

Certainly the tendencies of this hectic 
generation reflect themselves in our fic- 
tion. Take such a typical example of 
our later fiction as “The Glimpses of 
the Moon” by Edith Wharton. Here is 
a fairly accurate picture of the non- 
moral society of our own era. One touch 
makes us pause and might well be in- 
corporated into a sermon on the Chris- 
tian conception of marriage; 

“The little girl wound her arms about Susy’s 
neck and leaned against her caressingly.”’ 

“Are you going to be, soon, then? I'll promise 
not to tell if you don’t want me to.”’ 

“Going to be divorced? Of course not! 
in the world made you think so?” 

‘‘Because you look so awfully happy,’’ said Clar- 
rissa Vanderlyn simply. 

When we have such precocity in the 
nursery one might expect the springs 
of domestic life to be poisoned. 


Albert Parker Fitch’s novel in “None 
So Blind,” depicts in a present day 
college environment the struggle a man 
has with the rampant impulses which 
the New Testament is pleased to call 
sin. Dick Blaisdell, a drunken, dissolute 


What 
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bedience to God is imperative if 

ur Church is to prosper. His Law is, 

n the first day of the week. let each give. 
mission of this plan is an 

ffence unto God. Therefore, we should not 


verlook it, for 


ur gifts constitute a worshipful 
pportunity, and God’s plan involves an 


bligation. 


Finaliy the last letter was delivered. 
this last letter was delivered a printed sheet, 


ck 


o find the other seven letters. 


This gave final instructions. With 
containing the entire eight leters. 


Then 


et together the eight letters in one word. 
lance at the messages, for they will 

ive you the key to the one 

rand word. The letters 

iven are, N, F, E, I, F, R, O and today G. 
lean this truth from this exercise, 


ifts may not be 
old in value. 
reat in size. 


They may not be 
But they should be 


lorious in sacrifice. 


At this point the pastor returned from his vacation. He found his congre- 
gation transformed into a group of grown-up children, joyfully exclaiming, “I 
have it, I have it.” Then they would whisper that hounded word in his ear. What 


were the visible results? 


15% of those who solved the puzzle, of record, were 


non-members, thus making them moral stock-holders in the church. 80% of the 
membership entered into the project, thinking upon the messages, and perhaps 
giving their contributions, whereas, before only 50% of the congregation were 


interested financially. 


The budget for the two weakest months of the church year was fully met, 


despite the two vacant Sundays, and two supply Sundays of August. 


The Sep- 


tember offerings so far have averaged 30% over the budget, and the church enters 
into its Fall program with a clear slate, because the “lump” was taken out of 
“slump” and put into the church treasury, when the pastor played a prank on his 
congregation, by making them look for eight weeks, tackwards and frontwards at 
the heretofore meaningless word, OFFERING. 





Senior, was telling his roommate of his 
last battle with himself. 


“Dick,” said Phil, “I’m outside of it. I don’t 
want to be, but I can’t help it. I don’t want 
to be fooled. How can you be so sure?” 

“Because I happened, Phil—Something that 
had been way down deep, rose up, rose up— 
nothing could stop it now—and took command. 
No power on earth could have taken me to the 
Reynolds after that. I stopped the boys. 
‘What’s up?’ said Bob. ‘I’m not going any 
farther. I can’t, ‘Can't,’ said Atwood. ‘You’re 
never going to back out now!’ ‘I’m not back- 
ing out, I loathe it. I can’t do it.” I turned 
round and ran for a car. After I started run- 
ning, I just raced for it. I didn’t notice what 
car it was. It landed me out in Brighton and 
I walked over here. 

“Dick, if it was so real, why can’t you give 
it to someone else?” 

“I guess you can’t ever do that with things 
that are real, Phil. I guess every man has got 
to get them for himself. Anyways the fight’s 
won.” 


This mystic element, this Power that 
makes for righteousness, that remakes 
human nature; What is it but the Power 
of God unto the salvation of individuals 
and society? 

Donn Bryne has lately fallen on sleep, 
but not before he left us novels that 


make even simple goodness thrilling as 
in his romance, “Brother Saul.” This 
memorable dialogue between Mary of 
Magdala with Saul. (p. 154ff) 


“He was above it,” she told Saul, “I know 
love. I know it, the dark and white.’”’ Her face 
was calm, beautiful. Five and thirty years had 
only given her strength and dignity. ‘In the 
dark love, you turn from God’s sunlight and 
clean flowers and chaste trees into a hot evil 
place, because of some evil you have invited 
unto yourself. And in the white, Saul, your 
heart is high and singing like a bird’s, and the 
man you know is like some new country you 
have discovered, where everything is sweet and 
great. The very highness of your heart be- 
trays you.” She made a gesture of futility 
with her white shapely hand, unstained by 
henna, unadorned by rings. “It ends in tears, 
or disappointment, in cheapness. He had love 
that-one dreams of in the quiet hours of God,” 
said she. ‘‘Not for beautiful faces and splen- 
did bodies alone, but for faces, sweating with 
pain, and for twisted bodies, and for all things 
that needed love. Oxen galled by the yoke and 
overladen donkeys, and birds in the prowler’s 
net.” 


“Who was this man?’’—Saul’s question was to 
himself more than to her. 

“Who can fool such as you?” 

“He was the varitable Son of God,” she 
answered calmly.” 


“The Bridge of San Luis Rey” is an- 


other novel destined to be half a sermon 
and half a poem. Many of you will re- 
call the final words of “The Abbess.” 


“Even now,” she thought, “almost no one re- 
members Esteban and Pepita, but myself. 
Camila alas remembers her Uncle Peo and her 
son, this woman, her mother. But soon we 
shall die and all memory of those five will have 
left the earth, and we ourselves shall be loved 
for a little while and forgotten. But the love 
will have been enough; all those impulses of 
love return to the love that made them. Even 
memory is not necessary for love. There is a 
land of the living and a land of the dead, and 
the bridge is love, the only survival, the only 
meaning.” 


“Now abideth love’ says the Apostle think- 
ing of its divinest manifestation in Him who 
triumphed over death and sins and time by the 
might of His invincible love.” 


Ralph Connor’s appeal has been chief- 
ly to the so-called ordinary Christian 
man and woman. Certainly his novels 
indicate an admirable refusal to serve 
the lesser Gods in the Pantheon of Sex. 
“The Sky Pilot” will remain to many of 
us his greatest work. A re-reading of 
this earlier book will do much to restore 
pride in our calling. There are parts 
of it that strangely affect the larynx. 
To give a concrete illustration of how 
novels known by us in the service of 
Christ made a great conclusion of one 
of the last sermons preached by Dr. 
George A. Gordon, later whom many 
critics regard as the greatest living 
American preacher. He was preaching 
upon the 23rd Psalm and when these 
words fell from his lips there fell upon 
his immense congregation a hush too 
deep for tears. 


“You have not forgotten, and you will not 
soon forget, the first visit paid here by Dr. 
John Watson—Ian MacLaren—and you will re- 
member that the most moving of all his stories 
was ‘A Doctor of the Old School,’ a story which 
made the physicians of Boston get together 
when they knew he was in town and write a 
testimonial to him of their appreciation of 
what he had done to open the eyes of the 
community to the grandeur and the simplicity 
of a doctor’s life. You will remember the close 
of that story; there is nothing more tender in 
contemporary literature. The old doctor was 
dying, and he did not want any high-flown 
prayers offered over him, and he would not 
have any of the fine passages of Scripture read 
at his bedside, except the words in that Par- 
able of the Lord about the Pharisee and the 
penitent sinner: 


“‘*And the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven, but 
smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful 
to me a sinner.’ 


“Then the old doctor asks his friend, Drum- 
sheugh, to kneel down and say a few words 
of prayer. ‘I have not the words,’ said Drum- 
sheugh; he was not used to that exercise, and 
he asked if he should send for the minister. 
‘No; just say what’s in your heart; and the 
Almighty will know the rest himself;’ and 
Drumsheugh knelt down and prayed and the 
old doctor thanked him. Then came of deli- 
rium of death, when he went back to his child- 
hood and was trying to learn his Psalm before 
he went to sleep. How perfectly true to the 
old habit of the religiously trained race. His 
mother has assigned a Psalm, and he must 
learn it before he can allow himself to sleep; 
his sleep must be in God for then his awaken- 
ing would be in God. He repeats the Psalm 
till he comes to the last verse, 


‘Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shali surely follow me;’ 


then he hesitates; he struggles with the rest, 
recalling a few words at a time, until finally, 
in spite of the delirium, the last two lines come 
to his mind, and he says, ‘I’m ready now.’ 
Then he says he hears his mother’s step, and 
through the door sees her carrying a light in 
her hand, and he calls out to her, ‘I’ve finished 
my Psalm! 


“*And in God’s house for evermore, 
My dwelling-place shall be.’” 
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Can Preachers Have Time To Preach? 


Our British Correspondent Writes On A Problem 
Which Is Not New To Preachers On This Side 


By Frank H. Ballard of Bristol, England 


that one of the marks of today is a 

decline in preaching. He does not 
refer, I think, to quality which is per- 
haps better’ than ever it was, but partly 
to quantity and partly to general inter- 
est. Sermons are getting shorter and 
shorter and if the present tendency con- 
tinues it will soon be impossible to de- 
velop serious subjects at public worship. 
But it is in general interest that the 
change is most marked. A century ago 
people really enjoyed listening to expo- 
sitions of the Scriptures. They came to- 
gether on the tip-toe of expectancy, and 
in some homes the minister’s message 
was one of the chief topics of discus- 
sion. That is no longer the case in 
England. The preacher has many com- 
petitors, and he is not usually regarded 
as a serious contributor to current 
thought. Faithful folk still sit under 
his ministry but the great mass of the 
population prefer the wireless (as we 
call it), the newspapers and the quar- 
terlies. 

But our historian was thinking not 
only of sermons from Christian pulpits. 
Most writers last century were preachers. 
Thomas Carlyle was a preacher pouring 
forth impassioned periods against hypoc- 
risy and cant and proclaiming the gospel 
of duty and sincerity and work. John 
Ruskin was a preacher condemning ugli- 
ness and shoddy work and pleading in 
season and out of season for beauty. 
Macaulay was a hot-gospeller who wrote 
“an admirable history, in a remarkably 
glittering style, to prove that his politi- 
cal creed was at all times and in all 
places the true and only gospel.” It 
was the same with the poets. Brown- 
ing proclaimed the mysterious qualities 
of the human soul, Tennyson a multi- 
tude of things including “the larger 
hope”, Morris the beauty of mediaeval- 
ism—they were all men with a message 
frankly using verses as vehicles of great 
causes. It is true also of many of the 
artists. Holman Hunt was preaching 
when he painted “The Light of the 
“World.” G. F. Watts was preaching 


T has been said by a good historian 


when he painted “Hope” and “Mammon” 
and “Love and Death” to name only 
three out of a great number. And Mil- 
lais and Maddox Brown were almost 
equally anxious to make their canvasses 
prophetic. 


Today all that is scorned. The artist 
declares emphatically that it is not his 
business to inculcate morals or to 
strengthen religious faith. (When we 
look at some of his efforts we begin to 
wonder what is his business? Surely 
not beauty!) And James Elroy Flesker 
spoke for the poets when he said: “If 
we have preaching to do, in heaven’s 
name let us call it a sermon and write 
it in prose. It is not the poet’s business 
to save man’s soul, but to make it worth 
saving.” Whether he always lived up 
to his ideal I must leave students of his 
works to judge It seems to me that 
he often preached, but it was a negative 
gospel (see, for example, his poems on 
death). And whether it is possible to 
make a soul worth saving without saving 
it is a question I must leave to other 
students. But the distaste of “message” 
poetry and prose is undoubtedly one of 
the features of our times. It is true we 
have still with us men like H. G. Wells, 
and Bernard Shaw, but in many respects 
they represent a past generation (though 
they would shoot me if they knew I said 
it!). They are always mounting pulpit 
steps, but it is hardly a Christian pulpit. 
The Church must do its own work today 
and cannot count upon the allies that 
there were last century. 

This means that all the more care 
must be taken in the proclamation of 
our message. Especially it means that 
we must keep to the things that are 
essential. The layman sees this if the 
parson does not. Sir Josiah Stamp, for 
example, recently speaking over the radio 
(as you call it) said that “the pulpit has 
a more difficult task today than ever, 
but a more essential one” and immedi- 
ately went on to say that Jesus Christ 
“still remains the most startling chal- 
lenge to thought and purpose. Unless 
we have faced the issues He raises, and 
found some place in our scheme in which 
they are consistent, we have no satis- 
factory ‘point of view’.” The preacher 
needs to be reminded that good preach- 
ing does not depend mainly upon elo- 
quence or even upon cogency of reason- 
ing. The great preachers of the past 
were Christocentric. They did not waste 
time on trivialities or squander strength 
on ephemeral topics but went direct to 
the centre of the Gospel and preached 
Christ Jesus. 


It is an inexhaustible theme. Try to 
preach from an Old Testament prophet 
or a New Testament apostle for six 
months, and people will complain of 
monotony. Give yourself exclusively to 
modern problems for even three months, 
and they will sigh for something more 
spacious and compelling. But preach 
Christ, and there is a growing wonder 
and an expending message. Life itself 
becomes a bigger and more significant 
thing. There is no theme in all the 
world to be compared with the Person 
and Teaching of Jesus Christ. But to 
preach Him we must live with Him. I 
should like to refer here to an article in 
the current “Congregational Quarterly” 
on “The Soul of a Ministry” in which 
the Rev. A. T. S. James writes about 
“that quality of an inner life which is 
the background of a true ministry.” I 
hope I shall not be charged with impro- 
priety if I quote from that article one 
small paragraph about my own prede- 
cessor: “I need only mention to convey 
to you what I mean the name of Arnold 
Thomas of Bristol. What was the secret 
of his unfailing charm? There was one 
thing some of us down in the West 
observed about the Congregational Union 
in those days. They had perhaps a score 
of men who could be relied on to swing 
the Assembly over on public questions, 
and there was no dearth of able minds to 
handle the changes of thought; but if 
the Union wanted the deepest notes 
struck, and to be carried into the heart 
of ultimate spiritual mysteries, it would 
send for Arnold Thomas. I cannot ex- 
plain it to you, except it be that, in 
Barrow’s beautiful phrase, he knew about 
‘the wind on the heath’.” Is it not that 
deep note that is missing today and 
which we need to recover? Have we 
not become too obsessed by passing prob- 
lems and forgetting the “ultimate spir- 
itual mysteries?” 

There is another suggestion that is 
receiving considerable attention in vari- 
ous quarters. It is the setting apart 
of a number of men as wandering 
preachers and evangelists to carry the 
message from city to city and village 
to village. One report speaks of it as 
blazing a trail. And the editor of the 
above mentioned quarterly, Dr. A. Peel, 
refers to it in a paragraph which I hope 
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I am at liberty to quote in extenso: 
“We sometimes wonder as we listen to 
sermons—and we hear one preacher 
fairly often—whether it would be a good 
thing if the churches had an order of 
preaching specialists. So often we hear 
a sermon that might have been tremen- 
dously powerful had the preacher only 
been able to work on his subject and the 
method of its presentation. The average 
preacher has but a limited time for 
thought and reading, and often he takes 
into the pulpit what he knows is only 
second or third rate, but which he knows 
equally well could have been vastly im- 
proved had time permitted. If we had 
preachers who could preach with the 
assurance and mastery with which Lin- 
drum plays billiards! But that only 
happens when a man is willing to say, 
“This one thing I do!’ How far is it pos- 
sible for the Congregational Churches 
to set aside an Order of Preachers, men 
whose time shall be given solely to the 
preparation of an effective message? 


“Such an order would, of course, have 
its dangers. It would be fatal if it came 
to mean that men were engaged on the 
facile task of declaiming ‘travellers’, or 
if they lived out of contact with common 
life. Such men as were called to preach 
would need to be prophets indeed—and 
they would be the first to watch them- 
selves and suspect if art were becoming 
artifice. How much could not be done 
by a dozen men of this type? The day 
of the preacher is not over. But the 
average minister has not time to preach 
as he knows he should preach: he is 
overwhelmed by the call of committees, 
the oversight of organizations without 
number, and the demands of countless 
duties. Can a way not be found to set 
some men at liberty so that the Gospel 
may have free course to run and be 
glorified?” 


I need not apologize for this long 
quotation for the purpose of these col- 
umns is to show what people are think- 
ing and doing in the religious life of this 
country. Nor need I apologize, I hope, 
for passing now to an experiment of my 
own. It became impressed upon my 
mind that we ought to use our laymen 
more than we do. For one thing there 
is a prejudice against the professional 
preacher which is stronger than it has 
been for generations. For another thing 
laymen have contact with life that min- 
isters lack, and in these days of special- 
ization they are experts upon important 
matters that have direct bearing upon 
religious thought and life. And young 
men in particular ought to have some- 
thing to say to us in these days of rapid 
change. With these things in mind I 
invited four members of my church to 
speak from the pulpit on Sunday eve- 
nings on the general subject of “Religion 
and Life.” The first was an Oxford Don, 
who took as his special department “The 


Contribution of Philosophy.” The second 
was one of the curators of the local 
museum, who dealt with “The Contribu- 
tion of Science.” The third was an ar- 
chitect, who spoke on art, and the fourth 
a lawyer, who spoke on law. They were 
all young men but all thoroughly quali- 
fied to deal with their subjects. They 
spoke with modesty, as conscious of their 
slender experience of life compared with 
many they were addressing, but also with 
authority as men who were masters of 
their craft. The congregation listened 
to them gladly, rejoicing to see them 
making their distinctive contribution to 
modern thought and making it definitely 
as Christian disciples. It was a great 
encouragement to their minister and 
allowed him for once to be a hearer 
instead of a preacher of the Word. It 
made these young men formulate their 
thought in a positive manner—which is 
what some of our younger people are 
disinclined to do. It should encourage 
others to speak in a similar manner on 
such subjects as “Religion in a Shop,” 


“Religion and Industry,” “Religion ana 
Agriculture,” “Religion and the Teacher.” 
One need not be a high-brow to con- 
tribute something of value to one’s fel- 
lows. Perhaps a wide knowledge of life 
is even more profitable than a deep 
knowledge of books. Why should not 
young women be encouraged to speak 
on the home or the factory? It could all 
be Christocentric. It could help the over- 
worked parson. And it would help to 
save the church from professionalism 
and a loss of contact with life. If 
Christianity is to progress in this coun- 
try I am convinced that it will be largely 
due to the ministry of the laity. 

Now there are always exceptions to 
every generalization including the gen- 
eralizations above. James Elroy Flecker 
undoubtedly represents the attitude of 
most modern poets, but the Poet Laure- 
ate is not of their number. Dr. R. S. 
Bridges is, of course, now an old man, 
having been born in 1844, and so may 
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Dedication Of 


ERE follows the service used at 
Warren, Ohio, in dedication of 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. It was composed by Frank- 
lin P. Reinhold, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of that city. 


ACT OF DEDICATION 


LEADER—Having been prospered by 
the good hand of God, and enabled by 
His grace and power to complete this 
noble character-making temple, let us 
now stand in His Holy presence and 
dedicate this building. 

“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” 


PEOPLE—“So built we the wall; and all 
the wall was joined together unto the 
half thereof; for the people had a 
mind to work.” 

LEADER—‘“And Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and in stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” 

PEOPLE—“A wise man will hear and 
will increase learning, and a man of 
understanding shall attain unto wise 
councils.” 


LEADER—“Blessed is the man whose 
strength is in Thee.” 

PEOPLE—“The Lord is my strength and 
my shield. It is God that girdeth me 
with strength.” 

LEADER—“The glory of young men is 
their strength.” 

PEOPLE—“Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Spirit? 
Glorify God therefore in your bedy 
and in your spirit which are God’s.” 

LEADER—To the development of full- 
rounded manhood, trained minds and 
sensitive souls in sound bodies— 


PEOPLE—We dedicate this House. 


The Y. M.C. A. 


LEADER—To the training of boyhood 
into manhood, and of manhood into 
the supreme moral character of the 
Christ— 


PEOPLE—We dedicate this House. 


LEADER—To the moral strengthening 
of Warren’s life in every phase of its 
being, in the home, in the school, in 
the church, in industry, in business, 
and in all social and fraternal rela- 
tionships— 

PEOPLE—We dedicate this House. 

LEADER—To the cultivation of justice 
and mercy, of honesty and loyalty in 
men’s dealings each with the other, 
making the gains of industry upright, 
the use of power considerate, and the 
culture of goodwill habitual— 

PEOPLE—We dedicate this House. 

LEADER—To the widening of our hori- 
zons and the lengthening of our vistas 
so that they shall share in the world- 
wide interest and endeavor that make 
the brotherhood of man everywhere a 
vital, determining, dominating prin- 
ciple— 

PEOPLE—We dedicate this House. 

LEADER AND PEOPLE—We, now, the 
members and friends of this Young 
Men’s Christian Association of War- 
ren, Ohio, compassed about with a 
great cloud of witnesses, deeply grate- 
ful for all the generous interest and 
co-operation which have made pos- 
sible this enterprise, recognizing the 
challenging opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility that our City presents in 
the creation and development of true 
moral values, and earnestly and con- 
fidently depending upon Almighty God 
to help us, do hereby dedicate our- 
selves to the high objectives to be 
achieved in and through this House. 


DEDICATORY PRAYER 
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Question: I understand that at your I do not know what the general prac- 


church you had an educational fund, 
available for young people of the church 
under certain regulations, to be loaned 
for college education. Can you tell me 
how the fund was secured and how it 
was disbursed? 

Answer: We had at the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church, Rochester, New York, 
what we call a Student Loan Fund. If 
you have a copy of my book Putting the 
Church on a Full-Time Basis, I think 
you will find it fairly well written up 
there, more fully than I can do here. 

This fund has accumulated through 
the years by gifts of individuals, by gifts 
from classes in the church, by funds 
given at Christmas time, and by cne or 
two very small bequests. It amounts 
now to about four or five thousand dol- 
lars, but it began with about a thousand 
collars. 

It is loaned to students who 2ze mem- 
bers of our church and congregaiion, not 
over two hundred dollars in any one 
year, usually only for college or above, 
not for high school. It is loaned to them 
after they have shown their worth and 
ability, and also their willingness to earn 
something themselves. It is loaned with- 
out interest until six months after they 
gct out of college and begin to earn. It 
then draws interest at six per cent and is 
payable within two years after that. 

We have aided some thirty students 
since the fund was started five or six 
years ago. They have already begun to 
pay back; in fact, the amount that comes 
in now each year comes very near to 
meeting and equaling the amount that 
is loaned out again each year. I would 
say, in our particular case, that a fund 
of seven thousand dollars was adequate. 
It has been most useful, and has helped 
many students of many kinds to. secure 
an education who could not otherwise 
have done so. 





Albert W. Beaven 


Question: What is the policy of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in the mat- 
ter of electing presiding officers, and also 
other official members of the Conven- 
tion? Do you elect a new moderator at 
each annual meeting, or do you re-elect 
the same person for a number of years? 
If a change is made at each succeeding 
meeting, do you consider this to be a 
wiser policy than to continue to reelect 
the same officers? What is your policy 
in regard to presiding officers in county 
or state unions? 


Answer: In the Northern Baptist 
Convention there is, I think, no definite 
hard-and-fast rule that a man cannot 
be reelected to the presidency, but prac- 
tically we do not reelect for more than 
one year. Largely this is due to the fact 
that there are so many good men, and 
that being the highest honor which we 
have we want to pass it around. Once 
or twice men have been urged to take it 
for another year, but they have stayed 
within the precedent and refused it. We 
did it once, I think, but came to the con- 
clusion that it was not a very wise prac- 
tice. 


tice is about state offices. In this state 
a man cannot hold office for longer than 
three years. I myself have just finished 
that term of office as president of our 
State Convention. 

There is, so far as I know, no definite 
uniform agreement, either, about county 
offices. In general, however, I feel that 
change after a certain period of time is 
better than the continuation. While the 
continuation does provide certain ele- 
ments of strength, because of the knowl- 
edge gained by the man in power, at the 
same time there comes a time when 
others ought to know about the work, 
and he is too old to do it vigorously, and 
then you have the embarrassment of 
putting him out. 

The policy that I have referred to, 
however, ordinarily applies to situations 
where men are elected to an office where 
there is a continuing paid secretaryship. 
If there is not a continuing paid secre- 
taryship, I can easily believe that the 
policy of continuing the person in office 
for a number of years would have a great 
deal more to say in its favor. 


Question: I am the pastor of a Bap- 
tist church in the State of Maine. We 
have here the form of organization of 
both the church and the society. The 
society has handled property and finan- 
cial matters, the church has been sup- 
posed to attend to spiritual affairs. Do 
you think this is a good form of organi- 
zation, and if not, what steps should be 
taken to change it? 

Answer: I am inclined to feel that 
the form of organization to which you 
refer is needlessly complicated, and 
would advise the organization of the 
church as a “corporation not for profit.’ 
I think this could be done under the laws 
of the State of Maine. This would give 
it full power tc hold its own property 





Can Preachers Have Time 
(From page 722) 
represent the Victorian more than the 
Georgian era. But he has recently pub- 
lished his magnum opus—“The Testa- 
ment of Beauty’—and it is full of 
modernity. And the Poet Laureate is 
not afraid to do a little preaching. In 
the first place he preaches a reformation 
in spelling which should be of particular 
interest on your side of the Atlantic. 
It hits the eye on every page and some- 
times distracts attention from the text. 
The publishers felt it necessary to print 
a special note at the end in which they 
say that “the simplification is mainly 
confined to two particulars, mainly the 
final e and the double consonant.” It 
takes a little time to get used to hav 
for have and liv for live and wer for 
were and thru for through and perhaps 
the author will find that reviewers will 
have so much to say about innovations 
in spelling that they will have little 
space left for the poem itself. Dr. 


Bridges has eccentric ideas also about 
punctuation, using commas with the par- 
simony of a miser. This does not assist 
the reader, as can be seen at once from 
such lines as: “dignity morals manners 
and human comfort” and “illimitable 
unsearchable and of heavenly import” 
where a few commas would have been a 
real help. 

Now, these innovations are interesting 
when we remember that Dr. Bridges is 
essentially the scholar, and the scholar 
is usually a tenacious conservative in 
these matters. Changes in language and 
spelling are constant, »ut they come al- 
most invariably from the people. This 
is true, I think, not only in our language 
and not only today, but with all lan- 
guages and all times. It is the man of ac- 
tion, the explorer, the traveller who 
brings new words into our vocabularies 
and new habits into our diction. It is the 
scholar who fights hard to retain the old. 
(Incidentally it may be remarked that a 
large share of the world’s best literature 


has been written by men of action not 
by men of sedentary pursuits—which has 
its suggestiveness- even for the preacher 
of the Christian Gospel.) But here in 
the Poet Laureate is a man who is aca- 
demic to the finger-tips and yet revolu- 
tionary exactly where most men of let- 
ters are pedantically conservative. He is 
the founder of the Society for Pure 
English. 

But Dr. Bridges has a message for men 
as well as for philologists, and he is not 
afraid to speak of religion. Indeed, so 
far as I have read (it is a work of nearly 
200 closely printed and closely thought 
pages) it is instinct with religious faith. 
There are many things, he says, which 
we must accept without question, and 
though reason has its place in religion 
as in life there are heights it cannot 
climb. 

Wisdom will repudiate thee, if thou 
think to enquire why things are as they 
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and conduct its own business. If you 
have in your library a book called A 
Baptist Manual, by Theodore G. Soares, 
you will find on pages thirty-three, -four 
and -five rather a full discussion of the 
situation which you describe, and the 
outline of the steps necessary to change 
it. If you do not have that book, I quote 
here a short extract: 


“Where the double system of organ- 
ization exists, and it is desired to simpli- 
fy the arrangement, the church should 
first secure incorporation. The society 
then at a special meeting, in whose call 
the purpose of the meeting is definitely 
stated, should transfer all its property to 
the church, the land and building by 
deed and the personal property by bill of 
sale. The transfer being completed, the 
society may disband. In case of any 
question of property rights the guidance 
of a lawyer may be sought, but the proc- 
ess is a simple one where all parties are 
in agreement.” 


Question: Do you know where I may 
correspond with churches that have used 
the plan of having a single budget for 
ooth church and church school? What 
4s your own estimate of its advisability? 

Answer: I have been informed that 
the First Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
New York, does this. I know also that 
the First Baptist Church of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, did it at one time. 
Whether they are doing it at present I 
do not know. I think that the First 
Methodist Church of Geneva, New York, 


Question: May I ask whether you know 
of a book which might be of some 
assistance in enriching the Communion 
service? 

Answer: I should like to suggest “The 
Master’s Memcrial,” edited by Reverend 
Samuel Blair. It is created for the 
exact purpose to which you refer, en- 
titled, “A Manual for the Enrichment 
of the Communion Service.” You can 
secure copies by addressing: Church 
World Press, 626 Huron Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


If you want a book, also, of Com- 
munion addresses, a fine one by Dr. 
James I. Vance, is published by Revell 
& Company, entitled, “In the Breaking 
of Bread.” It is a series of Communion 
addresses, which I take it he has given 
in his pulpit work. 


THE FAITH OF YOUTH 


I like the rollicking, fear-free youth 
of today. They are the logical succes- 
sors of the scientific era that followed 
Francis Bacon and Martin Luther. They 
march toward the City of God with a 
confident swing, and without stultifying 
military precision. Somebody put these 
precocious words on their lips: 


“Got any bridges you say are uncross- 
able? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel 
through? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible, 
Doing the things nobody can do.” 


Can they make good? We shall see. 
The sophisticated have a right to say 
that bruises and sad _ disillusionment 
await them around the corner. But the 
rollicking song of faith is vastly better 
than a dirge of fear. Confidence builds 
civilizations and releases the human 
spirit, while fear forges chains of defeat. 


Frederick B. Fisher in Personology; 
The Abingdon Press. 


The City Called Longview 


A Sermon For Children 
By G. B. F. Hallock 


HERE is a city in the state of 

Washington which is named Long- 

view. I want to tell you boys and 

girls this morning about the 
founder of that city. 


Some years ago a young man stood 
in the doorway of a little single-room 
retail lumber store or office. Next door 
was a garden. Next to the garden was 
a little home. This young man, whose 
name was Long, dreamed a dream. It 
was that some day he would build a 
city of his own. 


Now, I am going to tell you the rest 
of the story by describing a painting. 
An artist has put that young man’s 
dream into beautiful expression on can- 
vas. The name of the artist is Robert 
W. Grafton. He has painted that young 
man standing in the doorway of a little 
retail lumber store at noon. In the boy’s 
eyes are vision end dream. He is looking 
up into the skies. In the skies above the 
artist has painted a modern city with 
towers, and high buildings, and industry, 
and homes, and parks. That city is 
bulked against great banks of white 
clouds against a background of intense 
blue. 


That is a brief description of the pic- 
ture. It was painted for a man who 
presented it to his friend who was the 
young man who dreamed the dream. 
That young man, though he is now no 
longer young, was Mr. R. A. Long, 
founder and president of the largest 
lumber company in the world, and 
founder, and to a large extent, builder 
of the city of Longview, Washington. 
The city has a population of fifteen 
thousand, with schools, libraries, homes, 
wide streets, beautiful parks and not a 
street car. It is an up-to-date modern 
American city. 


The painting the artist made but 
symbolizes that dream of the young 


man of twenty-seven years ago, as he 
stood in the doorway of his little retail 
lumber store. That day-dream, for such 
it was, eventuated into the world’s larg- 
est industry of its type, into an immense 
personal fortune, and into an actual 
city itself, built practically by one man. 

Longview is a significant name for the 
city—don’t you think so? Because it 
took a man with a long view, a far 
vision, a great dream to see that city 
in the skies and bring it down to earth. 


Now, what I am trying to tell you boys 
and girls is this, that it is a good thing 
to dream dreams and see visions. It is 
said that someone once asked the great 
painter Raphael how he painted his 
wonderful pictures. He replied, “I dream 
dreams and I see visions and then I 
paint my dreams and my visions.” It 
is all right, boys and girls, for you to 
dream dreams and see visions, but it is 
very important that you proceed to paint 
your dreams and your visions. That is 
the way to bring your dreams down out 
of the skies and make them into some- 
thing real and useful, that can be kept 
and held. Lots of people have dreams 
and visions, but the trouble is that they 
do not paint them anywhere. They do 
not work them out into realities. 

Boys, girls, don’t you ever be ashamed 
of your day dreams or your visions. Be 
ashamed only if you fail to work them 
cut into realities—into things that can 
be kept and held and that will bless 
the world. 


Now let me give you the text I have 
chosen for this little sermon. The words 
are those of the apostle Paul telling 
the vision-experience he had on the 
road to Damascus and of which he 
said: “Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision” (Acts 26: 19). 





Can Preachers Have Time 
(From page 723) 


are or whence they came: thy taste is 
first to learn what is, and in pursuant 
knowledge pure intellect will find pure 
pleasure and the only ground for a 
philosophy conformable to truth. Then 
a little later he writes: 


The wise will live by Faith, faith in the 
order of Nature and that her order is good. 
*’Twer scepticism in them to cherish make- 
believe, creeds and precise focusings of the 
unsearchable: at such things they may 
smile; yet for man’s ignorance and frailty 
the only saving consolation is faith, the 
which theologians tell us is the gift of God, 
as other good things are, and laughter is 
one of them. 


But quotation is difficult where so much 
is quotable. One passage, however, 


stands out in my mind as especially 
powerful and (if I transgress no publi- 
cation rights, Mr. Editor?) I should like 
to set it forth. The poet has been speak- 
ing of psychologists who say that God is 
a projection of our own minds and de- 
vices—‘a dream of empty appearance 
and vain imagery”—and proceeds: 


As a man thru’ a window into a darken’d 
house peering vainly wil see, always and 
easily, the glass surface and his own face 
mirror’d thereon, tho’ looking from another 
angle, or hooding his eyes he may discern 
some real objects within the room—some 
say ‘tis so with us, and also affirm that 
they by study of their reflection hav dis- 
cover’d in truth ther is nothing but that 
same reflection inside the house. See how 
they hav made o’ the window an imperme- 
able wall partitioning man off from the rest 
of nature with stronger impertinence than 
Science can ellow. Man’s mind, Nature’s 
entrusted gem, her own mirror cannot be 
isolated from her other works by self- 
abstraction of its unique fecundity. 
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BONDED 
FLOORS... bring comfort and quiet 


to the church at small cost 


Does your church date back to the age when all floors were hard, 
noisy and uncomfortable? 
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If so, consider this constructive improvement. Cover all worn, un- 
sanitary and unsightly old floors with colorful, modern Bonded Floors. 
Floors naturally resilient, that markedly decrease noise... and increase 
comfort underfoot! 

The beauty of your Bonded Floor is absolutely up to you. Do you 
wish it elaborate or restrained? Unusual or conventional? With special 
inset emblems? No matter how exacting your requirements are, the 
Authorized Contractor of Bonded Floors will fulfill them in Sealex 
Linoleum or Sealex Treadlite Tile. 

And when his work is done, we back it with our Guaranty Bond! 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. - General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
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BONDED FLOORS 


Bonded Floors are floors of Sealex Linoleum 
and Sealex Treadlite Tile, backed by a 
Guaranty Bond. Auvwrized Corn:roctors of 
Bonded Floors are located in principal cities. 
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ing God In The Beauty 


Of Spring 


By Norman L. Trott 


in many ways to those whose 

hearts are in accord with his. 

Among his ministers of truth is 
one called Spring. Now there are many 
messages that spring proclaims. Among 
them are these: 


The first is that of trust. Spring al- 
ways comes as day always comes. But 
this is no proof that spring will come 
again, that we will see this miracle 
of nature again next year. Spring can- 
not be explained, so in simple trust 
alone we must await its coming. It 
is more than the sun moving closer 
to our patch of earth. Even if we could 
be sure of this, would spring come? 
Would the earth again give up its food, 
would the birds wend back their ways, 
would the honeysuckle and the rose 
burst forth in bloom, would the seed 
sprout? We do not know, and so we 
trust: trust that because they have hap- 
pened in the past they will again. All 
life is founded on trust; there are no 
facts. Even the measurements of science 
are creations of the mind. 


Life is built on trust. Spring operates 
on the basis of trust. The rain, the seed, 
the bud, the flower. By trusting the end 
is reached. So, too, must we trust to ob- 
tain life at its fullest and reach the goal. 


This leads to the second lesson, that of 
harmony. 


It is evident that all life, aside from 
human life, works in harmony with God. 
Note the harmony of color in the spring. 
But above this there is a harmony of 


G= reveals himself and his plans 


plan. All life has its place. The seed 
carries the germ of life, the rain and the 
sun and the earth bring it forth, the 
winds and the birds and the bees scatter 
it again. The sun shines and sets and 
brings about metabolism in the plant, 
the dews come and dissolve the food in 
the earth for it, the worms keep the 
earth sweet for it, and so the flower is 
able to push forth its blooms. How 
marvelous, what harmony! 

There is one discordant note in the 
universe; one key that has stuck on 
the organ of life. It is Man. The crown 
of creation, designed for a purpose, made 
with a will that is free, he sounds the 
harsh note in the symphony of the 
world. Tune in with God. Harmonize 
your heart with God’s symphony of 
plan; then work and pray for the time 
to come when God’s will shall be done 
on earth among men as it is in heaven 
and with nature and in the spring. 


The third lesson outstanding in the 
wonder of spring is that of immortality. 
This story of immortality is written 
boldly among the messages of spring. 
The seeds, the bulbs, the stalks of 
fiowers, and the harsh black trunks of 
trees all give forth their fruitage of life. 
What a lesson on immortality is ours 
as we watch an old dry stick become a 
living, glowing, and fragrant bow. 

As the seed, hearing the summons 
of spring, pushes through the ground let 
us remember that so we who respond to 
the warmth of God and yield to his plan 
push up finally through the crust of this 
world and into the beauty of the next. 





Play Life of Church School 
Adults 


(From page 709) 


rougher, more vigorous games should 
not be planned, such as would overload 
heart or other organic parts of the body. 
(3) Psychologically sound; i. e., adults 
resent the mentality tests of children. 
Recreational programs planned for them 
must appeal to mature minds. Child- 
like and childish are not synonymous. 
(4) Sociologically suitable; i. e., there 
are certain social implications about 
groupings that must be respected. Com- 
parative ages work best together. Birds 
of a feather have happier times even at 
church sociables. There is a conscious- 
ness of kind, a comraderie of interests, 
which lends itself to best recreational 
results. (5) Sanely balanced and varied; 
i. e., seasonable and sensible are good 


- labels for adult play programs. Frequent 


enough to maintain interest, but not so 
(6) Adequately 


no one need be embarrassed. Expensive 
play schedules for church school adults 
are out of place. Parsimony will be 
avoided, of course, but a little ingenuity 
in planning will make possible a year’s 
schedule with very little money outlay. 
(7) Spiritually motivated—the wise 
leader of church school adults. will 
indirectly, but surely, seek in all the 
programs such events and such con- 
Gitions and conduct of these events as 
will strengthen the real purposes of a 
religious organization, for the goal of 
all good times in the church or else- 
where is Christian character. 





GOD IN NATURE 


Does not heaven begin that day 
When the eager heart can say, 
“Surely God is in this place, 

I have seen Him face to face 
In the loveliness of flowers, 

In the service of the showers, 
And his voice has talked to me 
In the sunlit apple tree.” 


Bliss Carmen. 
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Zion Or Greece? 


A Commencement Sermon 


HESE words imply a 
"T conse between two 

great civilizations,— 
that of the Hebrews and 
that of the Greeks. He 
who studies the ideals of 
Zion and of Greece and 
their influence upon the 
life of mankind comes very 
near to the center of the history of the 
past two thousand years, From these 
two peoples have, through the genera- 
tions, emanated forces which have domi- 
nated the lives of men and of nations. 
And as the man of today looks out 
over the misty plains of modern life 
and attempts to interpret the signs of 
the times, his efforts will be futile un- 
less he studies the present against the 
background of the past. Both Zion and 
Greece taught the ancients truths whose 
significance has not waned as the years 
have gone and gone. 

Palestine is a little country, its size 
being about that of Vermont or New 
Jersey. But the influence of a land is 
not to be measured by its size. Far- 
flung empires built upon blood and iron 
strut their little day upon the stage of 
history and then pass into oblivion. 
Spiritual values alone endure. And here 
the debt of the succeeding generations 
to little Palestine is incalculable. It was 
within her borders that mighty spiritual 
seers like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Jere- 
miah uttered words which will live as 
long as the soul of man can attain to 
the vision of the eternal. 

From Palestine has come the noblest 
religious poetry which has ever put into 
words the deepest spiritual longings of 
burdened, struggling, aspiring men and 
women. The Psalms have come to us 
with a beauty, a sweetness and a power 
which have grown through all of the 
centuries. They have in them that 
which transcends time and place. They 
echo the voice of the Eternal, but they 
thrill with the poetry of that which is 
sweetest and truest in humanity. But 
no one can think of Palestine without 
remembering that it was within her 
borders that the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among men. Whittier sings: 
Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories  pilgrim-like 

throng; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy 
sea, 


On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with 
thee. 


Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime on my ear; 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat 
down, 

And thy spray on the dust of His sandals was 
thrown. 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


Professor of English Literature, West Virginia 


Wesleyan College 


“Thy Sons, O Zion, against thy Sons, O Greece.” 


Zechariah 9: 13 


Jutting into the Mediterranean from 
its northern shore is another little coun- 
try, about half the size of the state of 
Illinois. But Greece, like Palestine, 
evidences the truth that largeness and 
greatness are not synonymous terms. 
Almost three thousand years ago those 
incomparable epics, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, came into being and until 
the latest days discriminating men and 
women will hear with joy the surge 
and thunder of their mighty lines. 
Five hundred years before the birth of 
Christ the little city-state of Athens 
developed a sculpture and a literature 
which after ages have seldom equalled 
and never surpassed. For millenniums 
generation after generation have warmed 
their hands at the fire of the Greek 
genius and have been inspired by it to 
nobler endeavor. 

To attempt to discuss the multitudi- 
nous ways in which Zion and Greece 
have influenced the course of the history 
of mankind would necessitate travelling 
far, but it is worth our while to consider 
the dominant characteristics of the far- 
reaching ideals of these two peoples. 
Almost thirty years ago Hugh Black 
wrote a book entitled “Culture and 
Restraint.” The fundamental thesis of 
this work is that the Greek stood for 
self-culture and the Hebrew for self- 
restraint. The one taught that in order 
to attain the ideal life man must follow 
the paths which lead to the enrichment 
of experience and the development of 
personality, and the other that he could 
reach such a goal only by travelling 
the road of self-denial and self-control. 
Matthew Arnold summarized the Hebraic 
teaching in the words of Bishop Wilson: 
“To make reason and the will of God 
prevail” and in the same essay he sums 
up the Hellenistic philosophy in this 
sentence from Montesquieu: “The first 
motive which ought to impel us to 
study is the desire to augment the excel- 
lence of our nature and to render an 
intelligent being yet more intelligent.” 
Sometimes in our efforts to simplify we 
make our contrasts too strong, yet tak- 
ing it all in all we can say with a con- 
siderable degree of assurance that the 


corner -stone of Hebrew 
life was religion, and that 
of the Greek, culture. 

Our modern day needs 
to harken both to Greece 
and Zion. To claim that 
intelligence is antithetical 
to religion is to show a 
pitiable deficiency in the 
comprehension of the teachings of 
Christianity. In Peter’s second epistle 
we read these ringing words, “Gird up 
the loins of your minds,” and these 
words contain good religious teaching. 
Ignorance is most certainly not a sign 
of piety. There have been, however, 
those who have proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the less a man knows, 
the more pious he is. When Drew 
Theological Seminary was founded some 
of the old-time Methodists were furious 
at the possibility of the circuit rider 
being replaced by men trained in semi- 
naries. One expressed his sentiments by 
saying, “We are an ignorant people and 
we want ignorant preachers.” In a de- 
lightful address bearing the sententious 
but somewhat misleading title “In Praise 
of Ignorance” Dr. Poteat tells of a 
brother “out in the sticks” who prayed: 
“O Lord, I thank thee that I am igno- 
runt. Make me ignorunter. Make me as 
ignorunt as a mule.” Most of us will 
not be inclined to question Dr. Poteat’s 
assumption that this particular prayer 
was superfluous. But probably all of 
us, unless we have been exceedingly for- 
tunate, have come into contact with ex- 
amples of almost the same degree of 
crassness. 

In my boyhood days a new preacher 
came to the community, a brilliant 
young man whose sun went down while 
it was yet day. I remember how gladly 
some of us heard him. He talked to us, 
not in the well-worn dialect of pseudo- 
sanctity but in a language which we 
understood and about things in which 
the youth of our day were interested. 
Yet I remember one evening as I was 
going home from church I heard one 
hard-headed old brother complaining 
about the preacher, summing up his 
indictment in these words: “Why, he 
actually talks about things that I never 
heard of.” Here was a man who would 
gladly have confined all discussions to 
the narrow range of his own petty in- 
terests. Isaac Watts expressed a great 
truth of life one day when he was 
sneered at on account of his small size. 
He replied to the contemptuous remark 
with one of his characteristic rhymes. 
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Though I should reach from pole to pole, 
And grasp the ocean in my span, 

I would be measured by my soul, 

The mind’s the standard of the man. 


We are safe in taking it for granted 
that it is a man’s religious duty to be 
as intelligent as he can be. In saying 
this I am not necessarily making a plea 
for our educational institutions. Much 
indeed can be,said in their praise. When 
I compare the educational opportunities 
of today with those of thirty or forty 
years ago I congratulate the young peo- 
ple of the nineteen thirties. But in em- 
phasizing the value of the cultivation 
of intelligence and the broadening of 
knowledge I am not speaking in scholas- 
tic terms. Very often men with long 
strings of degrees after their names are 
mere intellectual mechanics, narrow in 
their sympathies and entirely devoid of 
cultural interests. On the other hand 
all of us can think of men and women 
with limited educational advantages who 
possess alertness of mind, depth of in- 
sight and breadth of interest. John 
Masefield in a noble phrase speaks of 
“the glory of the lighted mind.” The 
possession of this distinctive character- 
istic of a cultured personality is by no 
means necessarily limited to those who 
have spent years in academic halls. In 
my college days I came into contact 
with a certain essay from the pen of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and I do not sup- 
pose that I have allowed a single one 
of the past twenty-two years to go by 
without re-reading that essay. Its title 
is “A New Definition of the Cultivated 
Man,” and its central thought is found 
in the following words: “The cultivated 
man is not a weak, critical, fastidious 
creature, vain of a little exclusive infor- 
mation or of an uncommon knack in 
Latin verse or mathematical logic; he 
is to be a man of quick perceptions, 
broad sympathies, and wide affinities; 
responsive, but independent; self-reliant, 
but deferential; loving truth and can- 
dor, but also moderation and propor- 
tion; courageous, but gentle; not fin- 
ished, but perfecting.” He who can be 
measured by this standard has travelled 
far on the road to the old Greek ideal 
of culture. 


Jean Paul Richter once said: “I have 
done the best that I could with the stuff 
given me and more cannot be required 
of any man.” But if we lose our zest 
for new knowledge and allow ourselves 
to atrophy we are most signally failing 
to bring to fruition the best with which 
God has endowed us. No man alive at 
the top can look out upon the modern 
world without being impressed with the 
richness of our intellectual opportuni- 
ties. In spite of the welter of drivel 
that comes from the press, never were 
worth while books and periodicals more 
plentiful or more accessible. We can 
sit by our own firesides and hear 
the voices of the world’s leaders in 
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thought and in action. We can travel 
so much farther and see so much more 
than could our fathers. If the average 
man of today dwells in intellectual dark- 
ness, it is because he prefers it rather 
than light. 

There are, however, some discriminat- 
ing students of the trend of our genera- 
tion who are very doubtful if we are 
anyway near measuring up to our cul- 
tural opportunities. In spite of a mul- 
tiplicity of books and their wide cir- 
culation they do not exist for a large 
and prosperous section of the Ameri- 
can people. During the past ten years 
an inordinate desire for amusements of 
the most trivial type has developed into 
the proportions of an epidemic. Those 
who enjoy spending an evening by their 
own firesides in reading and thinking 
are constantly becoming fewer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lynde in their study of “Middle- 
town” paint a discouraging picture of 
the intellectual life of the average Amer- 
ican business man, and in commenting 
upon it James Truslow Adams rather 
ungallantly says that arid as is the in- 
tellectual existence of the American 
man, that of American woman is no bet- 
ter. Of course, it might be easy for us 


to study the darker shades of the pic- 
ture until we become unduly pessimistic. 
But probably all of us know those who 
would unhesitatingly spend fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for a car and at the same 
time have paroxysms of horror at the 
idea of “wasting” a dollar and a half 
for a book. And very probably when 
the same individual takes a motor tour 
he sees nothing but “hot dog” stands, 
detours and service stations. 


Carlyle once said “That one may die 
ignorant who is capable of knowledge, 
I call that a tragedy.” The pathos of 
such tragedies becomes intensified for us 
when we remember the untold thousands 
who have hungered in vain for a con- 
tact with the cultural heritage of the 
ages. When we think of those who 
have wrested opportunity from a circum- 
scribed environment and made them- 
selves, in the truest sense of the word, 
educated men and women, our hearts 
thrill with admiration. On the other 
hand, it is not always easy to keep down 
the contempt which is natural for us to 
feel for those who in the midst of cul- 
tural privileges, the like of which the 
world has never before known, delib- 
erately close the doors of their lives to 
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light and truth. One duty that every 
man owes to society is to make of him- 
self as intelligent a citizen as it is in 
him to be. “Light, more light,” should 
be the motto of every life. God’s truth 
is marching on through the years and 
it is for us to keep step with it. The 
ideal of culture which loomed so large 
in the thought of ancient Greece must 
not be ignored by modern America. 

But culture is not enough. Greece 
without Zion would make a poor foun- 
dation for modern civilization. Culture 
without restraint would produce any- 
thing but an ideal state of society. Ed- 
ucation without religion cannot meet the 
deepest needs of our generation. When 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “Character 
is greater than intellect,” he gave ex- 
pression to the essence of thousands of 
volumes. Although Greece did emphasize 
self-expression and Zion self-control, true 
Hellenism does not mean the giving ex- 
pression to every volatile emotion. Yet 
through the years the tendency has 
been for culture, when she has discarded 
religion, to throw all ethical inhibitions 
to the winds of heavens. It is not hard 
to find examples of it in the welter of 
the life of post-bellum America. Just 
now there is a school of psychology, 
much more popular than _ scientific, 
which makes self-expression the primary 
purpose of life. They tell us to be sure 
to do whatever we want to do. Some 
of us for years have been trying with 
more or less success to control our tem- 
pers but along comes the Freudian and 
tells us that if we feel like getting 
angry to be sure to do it, lest the con- 
trolled tendencies turn inward and cause 
those terrible things called inhibitions, 
which will absolutely ruin our personali- 
ties. Therefore, the inference is, if you 
feel like it get good and mad, splitter 
and splutter, rip, rare and rave. It is 
all a part of the gentle art of self- 
expression. A character in Edna Fer- 
ber’s The Girls gives another this sage 
advice: “Run away with the iceman, or 
join a circus, or take up bare-legged 
dancing—anything to express yourself 
before it is too late.” 


One result of the teaching of this 
spurious doctrine of self-expression has 
been a tendency to defy all of the find- 
ings of the generations in regard to hu- 
man conduct and life. Not a single one 
of the ethical verities which have been 
taken for granted by right-living peo- 
ple throughout the centuries has es- 
caped criticism and defiance. Tennyson 
in his Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, 
puts these words into the mouth of the 
disillusioned old man: 

“Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 


And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the 
mud.”’ 


In self-expressionism we have reversion 
in its most extreme form. The doc- 


(Turn to page 732) 

















ermanent Disability 


NE of the indispensable fea- 
tures of a modern Life Insurance 
policy is the provision under which | 
the insured is compensated in case 
of his permanent disability by either 
sickness or accident. @ The standard 
practice of insurance companies is 
to provide that after permanent 
disability has been established, a 
monthly benefit is paid to the insured 
equal to one per cent of the face 
amount of the insurance held. Thus 
on a $1,000 policy the monthly pay- 
ment is $10; on a $5,000 policy, $50, 
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C. U. offers Permanent Disability 
benefits to members who hold 
Ordinary Life and Endowment 
policies. @ Information is gladly 
furnished on request. No obliga- 
tion; no agent will “follow you up.” 
Just drop us a card giving name, 
age, position and address. Ministers 
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Temple, Minneapolis. 
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Special Days though their lisping voices can not be 


June 8—Whitsunday, Pentecost. 
June 8—Children’s Day. 

June 11—St. Barnabas. 

June 14—Flag Day. 

June 15—Father’s Day. 

June 24—St. John The Baptist. 
June 29—St. Peter. 


Notable Birthdays 


June 5, 459 B. C.—Socrates. 

June 9, 1792—John Howard Payne. 
June 10, 1841—Henry M. Stanley 
June 14, 1812—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
June 17, 1703—John Wesley. 


Important Events 


June 6-14—National Conference of So- 
cial Work, Boston, Mass. 


June 17-24—World’s Committee, Y. W.- 
C. A., Geneva, Switzerland. 


June 23-29—International Council of 
Rel. Education, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Someone has very pertinently said 
that June is the month of children, 
graduates, and brides. Certain it is 
that they are in the foreground at this 
time of the year. The last days of 
school are at hand and it is difficult 
to keep the attention of the children 
upon the work of the classroom. Their 
noisy shouts fill the streets. Tens of 
thousands of young people are receiv- 
ing diplomas from high schools, colleges, 
and universities throughout the coun- 
try. They are setting forth upon their 
great world quest with high hopes and 
ambitions. Many a young man is lead- 
ing a blushing bride to the altar for 
that ceremony that will start them in 
life together. It has been well said that 
“a special sympathetic understanding 
upon the part of the church toward 
these groups will be useful and effec- 
tive.” 

Pentecost 

Surrounded by all this exuberance of 
youth the church celebrates, on the 2nd 
Sunday of the month, the 1900th anni- 
versary of Pentecost. Pentecost is her- 
alded as the birthday of the church. 
It was the time of the out-pouring of 
the Holy Spirit upon the waiting Dis- 
ciples of the Lord. Filled with Divine 
Power they went forth to conquer the 
world for Christ. What a wonderful 
thing it would be if the church would 
again experience an out-pouring of Di- 
vine Power to such a degree that it 
would influence all these young people 
to be followers of the Lord, Jesus Christ. 


Children’s Day 


Children’s Day comes on the 2nd Sun- 
day in June. It should be made one of 
the outstanding features of the month. 
Careful planning should mark its pro- 
gram. Helpful material should be se- 
cured well in advance from your de- 
nominational headquarters. Many 
churches have held a combination serv- 
ice, including both the Sunday School 
and the church. This brings together 
all the departments of the Sunday 
School, from the very smallest child to 
the adults and also the members of the 
church who do not attend Sunday 
School. The best type of program for 
such a service will be that which fea- 
tures most largely the little folks, even 
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PENTECOST AND THE 
MACHINE AGE 


By Paul H. Yourd 





The age in which we live to- 
Gay is called the Machine Age. 
The Stone Age and the Bronze 
Age are ancient history. The 
Steel Age is still with us and is 
making possible the Machine Age. 


The cry is that the Machine 
Age has no need of things spi- 
ritual. The practical, the material, 
the utilitarian are all that are 
necessary for a well ordered, suc- 
cessful life. 


Thoughtiully we ask, “Is that 
so?” 

Analysis of many of the great 
world leaders will disclose a blend 
of the mystical with the practical. 


Moses at the burning bush was 
a mystic; as the leader of the 
Exodus, he was most practical. 

David composing the Shepherd 
Psalm was a mystic; as the victor 
over Goliath, he was most prac- 
tical. 


Lincoln on his knees during the 
great battles of the Civil War was 
a mystic; as the President of the 
Republic, he was most practical. 

Foch in the wayside chapel in 
France was a mystic; as General- 
issimo of the Allies, he was most 
practical. 

The spiritual or mystical and 
the practical should go hand in 
hand in this present Machine 
Age; for back of the machine is 
the dreamer, the inventor. The 
machine operator is almost an 
automaton, but not quite. The 
human brain is always needed, 
not only to create but to run the 
machine. The machine needs con- 
trol, direction, attention. It needs 
the intelligence, the will, the af- 
fection, and the vision of man 


Hence, the spiritual needs to be 
assiduously cultivated even by the 
most practical. Materialism needs 
the intoxication of raptured mo- 
ments, transfigured hours, and ex- 
alted moods, to break the deaden- 
ing mcnotony of its roaring ma- 
chinery., 

Pentecostal experiences are 
needed even today. 








heard in all parts of the church. 

On account of Children’s Day and 
Pentecost coming on the same Sunday 
this year some of the churches will per- 
haps not want to have a combination 
service, in order that more emphasis 
may be placed upon the development 
of a program more in keeping with the 
Pentecostal spirit. It is possible that 
both of these special occasions can be 
observed so that they will not conflict 
with each other. The Children’s Day 
program may be observed during the 
regular hour of the Sunday School. The 
Pentecostal program may be observed 
at the regular hour of the morning serv- 
ice. Or, there can be a combined serv- 
ice featuring the children in the morn- 
ing and the Pentecostal service at 
night. Each church will have to work 
out for itself just how it will handle 
the situation. 


Father’s Day 


The National Father’s Day Associa- 
tion Inc., originated by the former Miss 
Kathryn R. Swineford, of Brewry’s 
Bluff, Virginia, (now Mrs. W. H. Burgess 
of Blackwood, New Jersey), went into 
effect April 21, 1921. “A proclamation 
was issued by Governor E. Lee Trinkle 
and a Virginia charter granted which 
designated the 3rd Sunday in June of 
each year as National Father’s Day, 
wherein the people may celebrate in 
proper manner the virtues of their fa- 
thers and to express their love for them, 
using as a symbol a red rose or carna- 
tion and a white one if deceased ” 


The Last Day of School 


It is rather strange how the children 
are anxious to get started to school in 
the fall, after the summer’s vacation, 
and how anxious they are to quit when 
June comes. Many of them count the 
days until school is out and when that 
wonderful day arrives, how hilarious the 
boys and girls are. Baccalaureate ser- 
mons are the rule in June. Even though 
every minister is not called upon to 
preach the Baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of the local high school 
or college, yet he may use the occasion 
to present a message to the people which 
should center around the theme of edu- 
cation and life. What is education? Is 
it worth while? 

The College Group 

While we are talking about the pub- 
lic school graduates we must not forget 
the young people who return after a 
year’s absence at college or university. 
These young people often lose their 
home contacts. They feel a gulf be- 
tween themselves and the other young 
people of the community. They seem 
to be a sort of class apart. Many of 
them drift out of the church. This is 
tragic. There should ke some kind of 
a club which will hold them together. 
A special class in the Sunday School 
should be formed for the college group, 
provided there are enough of them to 
form a class. Both a college club for 
social occasions and the College Sunday 
School Class have been found to be 
helpful organizations in many churches. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


Do not overlook the opportunity of 
providing additional religious education 
for the young people as is afforded by 
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the Daily Vacation Bible School. The 
best time for holding this school is 
immediately after the public school is 
out. Some churches find it advisable to 
follow courses prescribed by their de- 
nominational commissions. In many 
communities, however, a united effort 
has been found most successful. Large 
communities have the plan fostered by 
an Interdenominational Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Detailed information 
as to procedure by those who have not 
yet carried on the work may be secured 
from the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion or from denominational head- 
quarters. 
Summer Camps 


Summer camps are past the experi- 
mental stage. They have sprung up in 
all parts of the country. They are pro- 
moted by various organizations. The 
important thing is in knowing just ex- 
actly what kind of a camp you want 
your young people to attend. The most 
sensible thing to do is to make a sur- 
vey of the needs of your young people 
and then to find the proper camp for 
them. There are Boy Scouts Camps, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. Camps, Sunday 
School Association Camps, American 
Youth Foundation Camps, besides hun- 
dreds of private camps. The various de- 
nominations are also promoting summer 
camps of various types. The thing to 
do is to investigate at once and make 
your plans without delay. 

There will probably be only a small 
proportion of your young people who 
can attend summer camps. The rest 
have to stay at home. They should not 
be overlooked and plans should be made 
for their recreation. Sunday School 
Classes should be encouraged to have 
some type of outdoor activities. An 
afternoon hike, a wild flower excursion 
into the woods, or a week-end trip 
should be featured for this group. 


Summer Services 


More and more difficult is it coming 
to be to get people to go to church twice 
on Sunday during the summer time. 
During the summer months a number of 
churches might combine for the eve- 
ning service. Outdoor services, weather 
permitting, are attractive. Sometimes 
the public jtark can be used for a 
church meeting. If outdoor meetings 
are to be held, have a nearby church in 
readiness for use should the weather 
prove inclement. 


Guest Preachers 


All arrangements should be made by 
this time for guest preachers who will 
occupy your pulpit during your vaca- 
tion. Work out all details of the serv- 
ices in advance. Do all that you can be- 
fore you leave on your vacation to ar- 
range for the comfort and convenience 
of the visiting minister. A committee 
should be appointed whose duty it will 
be to meet the guest preacher and assist 
him in every way possible with the serv- 
ice of the day. 


Suggested Sermons 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America suggest the following 
sermon topics and texts: 

Sunday, June 1 

Morning subject—“The Meaning of 
Church Membership.” 

Text—‘“And they continued steadfast- 
ly in the apostles’ teaching and fellow- 
ship, in the breaking of bread, and the 
prayers.” Acts II:42. 

Evening subject—‘“‘The Personal Ques- 
tion of Pentecost.” 


Coffeyville Has A Young 
People’s Month 


FOUR-PAGE announcement 
A comes to us from Coffeyville, 

Kansas, showing a most unusual 

effort of cooperation in young 
people’s work on the part of four 
churches of the community. The 
churches cooperating are the Christian, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Brethren, Naza- 
rene and Methodist. Under their direc- 
tion practically all of the youth activi- 
ties of Coffeyville are brought together 
for a month’s religious emphasis, meet- 
ing in the devotional services of the 
young people’s societies each Sunday 
evening. 

The cooperating organizations include 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Hi Y, Stu- 
dent Councils of Junior and Senior High 
Schools, Glee Clubs, Orchestras, Girl 
Reserves, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


De Molay Lodge, Boys’ Committee of 
Rotary Club, Boys’ Committee of Lions 
Club and many others. 

The city wide program is announced 

with the following objectives. 

Discussion groups in Young People’s 
meetings. 

Delegations scheduled for attendance 
at evening church services. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce exem- 
plifying the work of the Senior or- 
ganization. 

Ail Youth Banquet. 

A fun carnival in which all groups 
unite. 

School assemblies. 

Worship programs by church teams 
visiting evening services successively. 

Four H. banquet. 

The schedule of the various groups for 


SCHEDULE OF SUNDAY EVENING 
CHURCH SERVICES, 7:30 P. M. 





CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


BAPTIST CHURCH 
METHODIST CHURCH 








February 2 


February 9 


February 16 


Christian Devotional Team 


Junior High Crimson Orchestra 
Boy Scouts 


Presbyterian Devotional Team 


Junior College Quartette 

Junior College Student Council 
Junior College Student Body 
De Molay Representative 


Baptist Devotional Team 
Girls’ Glee Club, Junior High 
Girl Reserves, Junior High 
Four H Clubs 
Coffeyville Business College 


Methodist Devotional Team 


Girl Reserves, Senior High 
Senior High Orchestra 





Methodist Devotional Team 


Hi Y, Senior High School 
Senior High Girls’ Glee Club 


Baptist Devotional Team 
Junior High Girls’ Glee Club 
Junior Athenaeum 
Girl Scouts 
Coffeyville Business College 





Presbyterian Devotional Team 
De Molay, in a body 
Junior College Quartette 
Junior College Student Body 


Christian Devotional Team 


Crimson Orchestra, Junior High 
School 
Boy Scouts 





February 23 


Baptist Devotional Team 


Junior High Girls’ Glee Club 
Junior Patrol, Junior High School 
Girl Reserves, Senior High 
Coffeyville Business College 


Methodist Devotional Team 


Tillies and Tommies 
“C” Club, Senior High School 








Christian Devotional Team 


Gold Orchestra, Junior High 
Hi Y, Junior High School 


Presbyterian Devotional Team 
Jucoeds 
Junior College Quartette 
“C” Club, Junior College 
De Molay Representative 





Methodist Devotional Team 


Matinee Musical Club 
Boys’ Glee Club, Senior High 


Baptist Devotional Team 
Girls’ Glee Club, Junior High 
Girl Reserves, Junior High 
Junior High Student Council 
Travelers’ Club 
Coffeyville Business College 





Presbyterian Devotional Team 
Junior College, Y. W. 
Junior College Quartette 
Junior College Student Body 
De Molay Representative 


Christian Devotional Team 
Gold Orchestra Junior High 
Hi Y, Junior High 
Girl Scouts 
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The Whole 
Subject In 
A Single 


Volume 























Chapter 
Headings 
1. The Background for 
Religious Publicity 


2. Publicity Values in 
Church Symbolism 


3. Reaching the Church 


Public 
4. The Newspaper 
5. Publicity for the Min- 


ister 


6. The Mechanics of 
Good Publicity 


7. Good Printing 
8. The Church Calendar 


9. Direct Mail for 
Churches 


10. Word-of-Mouth 
Publicity 


11. Evangelistic Publicity 
12. Inter-Church Publicity 


13. Publicity for Church 
Organizations 





14. Financial Publicity for 
the Local Church 


15. Convention Publicity 


16. The Professional 
Publicist and the 
Church 


17. Finan-in* Tocal 


Church Pub'icity 











“A thesaurus of church publicity in- 
formation . . . 1 know of nothing 


better.” —WittiMm B. Norton 


Price, $2.25, Postpaid 


CHURCH Wor.p Press, INc. 
Auditorium Building 
East Sixth at St. Clair 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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the Sunday evening devotional services 
is shown in the diagram. Discussion 
themes for these meetings were provided 
as follows. 


FIRST SUNDAY: 


(a) What are the handicaps to Chris- 
tian living in Coffeyville? 

(b) How improve the environment 
for Christian living? 


Scripture: Gen. 18: 23-33; 1 Cor. 10: 
23; 1 Cor. 8:13. 


SECOND SUNDAY: 
(a) What is the Christian attitude 
toward amusements? 


(b) What would Jesus as a young 
man sanction or condemn in Coffeyville? 


Scripture: 1 Cor. 10:31; Col. 3:1, 2. 


THIRD SUNDAY: 


(a) What necessity is there for young 
people to be more effective church mem- 
bers? 


(b) How can we as young people be- 
come more effective church members? 


Scripture: 1 Cor. 1:18-25; Heb. 10:23- 
25. 


FOURTH SUNDAY: 


(a) How does Jesus enable young 
people to know God? 


(b) What did Jesus mean by: “I am 
the Way, the Truth and the Life; none 
cometh to the Father but by Me?” 


Scripture: John 14:6-11 


The findings of these discussions will 
represent Youth’s own thinking on Cof- 
feyville Young People’s problems. 





Zion or Greece? 
(From page 729) 


trine, do whatever you feel like doing, 
takes us back to the cave man. This 
creed is the product not of centuries of 
civilization but of the jungle. If it were 
not for a desire to avoid the guilt of 
advertising them, I could mention books 
written by men of international renown 
and unquestionable intellectual acumen 
which tend to undermine the very foun- 
dations of: decency and civilization. A 
perverted doctrine of self-expression is 
vitiating to the basic human values. 
The student of history knows full well 
that the ages which have cast inhibitions 
to the winds of heaven have eventually 
reaped the whirlwind. 


No man with open eyes can live, let 
us say, thirty years without having come 
into first-hand contact with tragedies 
which have come not from inhibitions 
but rather from the lack of them. In 
spite of the vaporizings of the Freudians 
to the effect that repression is one of 
the chief .causes of insanity, lack of 
control has been responsible for mental 
disintegration a score of times when in- 
hibitions have caused it once. The mis- 
erable outcast who comes to the end of 


his days, friendles:, disgraced and 
wretched, has not made such a ship- 
wreck of his life because of too rigid a 
control of his impulses, but rather because 
like Bunyan’s man in the iron cage, he 
“laid the reins upon the neck of his 
lusts” and allowed them to have free 
course. 


It is easy to fulminate against the 
tendencies of one’s own generation, but 
the most enthusiastic optimist cannot 
contend that the idea of righteousness 
is looming especially large in the life of 
our day. M. Paul Gaultier in his book 
on The Morals of the Age says that 
“one of the distinctive traits of modern 
society is the sinking of the moral ideal 
in the minds and life of the people.” 
The old Puritanic ideals which once 
dominated American life have been rap- 
idly disappearing during the past ten 
years and there are sections where but 
few vestiges of them remain. License, 
excess, unlimited toleration are charac- 
teristics of large sections of American 
society. Under these circumstances even 
those who believe that the picture is 
sometimes painted in colors much too 
dark must admit that an emphasis upon 
the ancient Hebraic ideal of righteous- 
ness is one of the needs of the hour. 


We must remember, however, that 
Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah and the other 
prophets of Israel were no exponents of 
a mere ethical culture. They were pre- 
eminently teachers of religion. Hebraism 
is not that non-religious stoicism which 
some modern leaders of thought have 
stolen the fine old word humanism to 
describe. Like the inspired Hebrew of 
Holland they were “God-intoxicated” 
men. It was the “Great Unknown” who 
wrote the words: “Behold the Lord God 
will come with strong hand, and his arm 
shall rule for him: behold his reward 
is with him, and his work before him. 
He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: 
he shall gather the lambs in his arms, 
and carry them in his bosom.” But such 
thoughts can be found on the pages of 
all of these mighty spiritual seers. The 
Hebrew combined with ethical teaching 
a spiritual dynamic. In a recent num- 
ber of Harper’s magazine Dr. Fosdick, 
in discussing the limitations of a “Re- 
ligion Without God”, says that he knows 
that in a world ignoring the religious 
the level of man’s ideals for human life 
inevitably would sink. Along with the 
Grecian ideal of self-development the 
modern man must have the Hebraic 
ideal of self-control, and it must be a 
self-control vitalized and dynamized by 
the vision of the invisible God. 


In the life of today it is not the sons 
of Zion against the sons of Greece. It 
is both Zion and Greece synthetized in 
the person and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. It is in his name that we lift 
up our banners. It is in his strength 
that we can fight the good fight of faith. 
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Theism and the Modern Mood, by Wal- 
ter Marshall Horton. Harper and Bros. 
179 pages. $2.00. 


The author is a professor at Oberlin 
College. The book is based upon some 
lectures recently delivered at the Union 
Theological Seminary. The Religious 
Book Club have listed it first in their 
choice for March, and deservedly so, for 
Prof. Horton has given us the first sig- 
nificant analysis and reply in book form 
to the recent development of humanism. 


The present period is one of reaction 
against the mood of confident social and 
spiritual optimism which lasted through 
the World War, the mood of Progressiv- 
ism and the Social Gospel and “making 
the world safe for democracy,” with the 
watchwords of “service” and “self-sacri- 
fice”. The war brought an aftermath of 
disillusionment marked by spiritual de- 
pression and religious skepticism on the 
one hand and a wistful quest for re- 
ligious sustenance and certitude on the 
other. Out of this has come humanism 
as a challenge to the Christian faith 
with its denial of the reality of God. 
This is not a new challenge. It can be 
traced back to the beginnings of the 
Christian faith itself and its more im- 
mediate ancestry is seen in nineteenth 
century positivism, but in its contempo- 
rary expression humanism has certain 
new features. 


There are a number of groups within 
the humanistic movement, but its lead- 
ing exponents, Professor Max Otto and 
Dr. John Dietrich, make it clear that it 
ls a combination of social idealism and 
cosmic naturalism. But this combina- 
tion cannot be maintained. There is an 
absolute cleavage between the realm of 
value which is purely subjective and hu- 
man and the realm of fact which is 
objective and belongs to science. Man 
cannot be at the same time in control of 
his destiny and the victim of the laws 
of nature. Humanism is bound to split 
up in two directions. It must adopt a 
rigidly consistent naturalism which will 
destroy its faith in man or it must af- 
firm the objective validity of human 
values which will lead it to a more ap- 
preciative view of the non-human world. 
This is what is happening: some human- 
ists drifting inevitably to the “futili- 
tarianism” of Joseph Wood Krutch and 
some working their way towards a the- 
istic faith. Humanism, therefore, is 
based upon a fallacious dualism of facts 
and values, things and ideals, which 
cannot last. 


Nevertheless humanism presents two 
powerful considerations for the Chris- 
tian faith which cannot be ignored. It 
demands that religion be brought into 
harmony with the scientific spirit and it 
demands that religion become “humane” 
in the full sense of that rich, old word. 
This means that theism must sever the 
bonds of unquestioning loyalty which 
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tie it to sectarian tradition and must 
become thoroughly tentative and em- 
pirical in its approach to theological 
questions. The experimental approach, 
of course, has been going on for some 
years and is represented by such men 
as Hocking, Lyman and Wieman. Adopt- 
ing this approach for himself, Prof. Hor- 
ton offers three tentative definitions of 
God. 

(1)—God is our better selves. 

We have our great moments and our 
lesser moments. We are a series of 
varying selves. We appeal from the 
weaker self to the stronger self. The 
finer side is God in us. But we are so- 
cial beings, starved without fellowship. 
God must be more inclusive than our 
best selves. 

(2) —God is all that is best in our hu- 
man tradition. 

We must not reckon on the whole 
human heritage, for that includes the 
evil and the degrading. On the other 
hand the stream of grace is broader than 
Palestine and the Christian Church. 
Greece, Indian, China and other lands 
add their quota. But do not the roots 
of humanity run deep into nature? 

(3)—God is a vast cosmic drift or 
trend towards harmony, fellowship, and 
mutual aid, whereby our efforts to cre- 
ate a just equilibrium in human affairs 
are supported and sustained. 


Prof. Horton feels that scientific find- 
ings have established this fact of the 
cosmic drift towards harmony, chiefly, of 
course, in the doctrine of evolution. 


It is interesting to notice that all great 
religions have found their worship in 
these three concentric spheres of the 
wider self, human society and history, 
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and nature, which can be achieved on 
the experimental basis. The Christian 
faith finds God as the Father Almighty 
in nature, as the Son in history and as 
the Holy Spirit ih immediate, inward ex- 
perience. 


This is as far as the empirical search 
can carry us as yet. To go further we 
need the leap of faith, and the leap 
must be made from a springboard of in- 
tellectual foundations. For every part 
of life’s high adventure this leap of faith 
is necessary, choosing a partner in mar- 
riage, choosing a vocation for one’s life 
work, and our faith in God is no ex- 
ception. When we dare not make the 
leap and stand forever hesitating, that 
decision is the worst of all. For en- 
couragement in making the leap the 
saints are much better guides than the 
theologians. The latter are too precise 
and logical and consistent. God could 
never be as complete and knowable as 
they expound Him. Those who unite a 
rich, imaginative intuition with trained 
and critical intelligence and a wealth of 
spiritual experience are surer guides. 
Always the findings of the few saints 
have disclosed the secret of God for the 
many. 


Prof. Horton selects two modern saints 
as guides, Baron Von Hugel, the Catholic 
layman and modernist, and Studdert- 
Kennedy, the English chaplain. One was 
a mystic, the other a prophet. One 
thought of God as Absolute Being, the 
other as Holy Will. Essentially each de- 
fended opposite poles of a paradox, and 
each found the chief revelation of God 
in the Cross of Christ. Prof. Horton 
agrees with Karl Barth in thinking that 
ultimate affirmations of religious faith 
always involve this element of paradox 
and can be rightly stated only by a 
delicate and constant balancing of the 
Yes and the No. 


For all Christians who are interested 
in humanism and for all humanists who 
are interested in Christianity this book 
has an appeal. F. F. 


Immortality: An Old Man’s Conclu- 
sions, by S. D. McConnell. The Mac- 
millan Company. 178 pages. $1.50. 

The author is a distinguished Episco- 
palian clergyman, 85 years of age. His 
thesis is one which has found some ac- 
ceptance among Christian thinkers from 
the time of the Early Fathers, namely, 
that the human soul is not immortal 
essentially but is capable of achieving 
immortality through the discipline of 
morality and faith, but he reinforces the 
old argument by some suggestive hints 
from modern science, notably the field 
of physics. One difficulty with immor- 
tality has been our inability to invest 
the soul after death with a suitable 
body. 

Dr. McConnell thinks that even now 
we have grounds for a reasonable faith 
that this is possible, a type of body 
which transcends the laws of matter as 
we have understood them. He is fully 
persuaded that this is the conception 
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For Summer Reading 


AN EMERGING 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By JUSTIN WROE NIXON 


Can a positive faith survive in our 
mechanized civilization? That is the 
question this book seeks to answer. 
The author is the brilliant young 
minister of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. Here is 
a stirring summons to face the facts 
of modern life and wrest from them 
a positive faith. It is a challenge 
to a courageous grappling with the 
pessimism of this machine age so 
that Christianity may emerge into a 
new era of usefulness. “Wise in 
what it says, tactful in the way it 
says it."—William Adams Brown. 
$2.50 


OBJECTIVES IN 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By PAUL H. VEITH 


The transformation of the old, poor- 
ly organized Sunday School into the 
modern Church School with educa- 
tional buildings and programs has 
necessitated a redefinition of ideals 
and objectives. These Dr. Veith 
presents. “A timely and needed 





book.”—Luther A. Weigle. $2.50 . 


GEORGE FOX: 
Seeker and Friend 


By RUFUS M. JONES 


A portrait of the founder of the 
Quakers as a champion of much that 
is vital in our present day life when 
such championship was novel, dan- 
gerous and costly. $2.00 


THE ETHICS GF PAUL 
By MORTON SCOTT ENSLIN 
This book attempts to lay its emphasis 
where Paul laid his, not on theology, 
but on morals. The picture of a 
man against the background of his 


own age. $4.00 


THEISM AND THE 
MODERN MOOD 


By 
WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 


This book analyzes the causes which 
have led to the present belief in 
God. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
says, “This book is a_ stimulating 
defense of theos against chaos.” 


$2.00 


S. PARKES CADMAN 
By FRED HAMLIN 

An inspiring biography of the man 

who started as pony boy in an Eng- 

lish mine and now talks every Sun- 

day to the largest audience ever 

reached by a Christian minister. 


$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Pablishers : : NEW YORK 














of immortality expounded in the New 
Testament and he reads a new assur- 
ance into the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection. His book is a very sane 
and balanced expression. He is wise 
enough to lay very slight emphasis upon 
the rather muddled results of psychical 
research. His style is clear. His think- 
ing is free from anything that suggests 
fanaticism. He has broken new ground 
in an old territory of thought. Into ex- 
treme old age his mental power remains 
vital and interesting. He has made a 
contribution which must be taken into 
account. ror. 


Religious Education 


Exploring Religion With Eight Year 
Olds, by Helen Firman Sweet, and So- 
phia Lyon Fahs. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 283 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a record for one year of 
the experiences of a teacher with a 
group of eight year old children in the 
Union School of Religion which was 
affiliated with Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. Sunday after- 
noon, Mrs. Sweet, the teacher, wrote up 
the narrative of the morning’s experi- 
ence. Mrs. Fahs, the director of the 
school, adds in the latter part of the 
book several chapters of interpretation. 

“Exploring Religion” is a misnomer, 
for the amount of religion discussed in 
the book is extremely small and a very 
small part of that has to do with Chris- 
tianity. The teacher seems to have been 
more interested in discussing the oc- 
casional theological questions which the 
children asked than in giving them a 
religicus motive and Christian appre- 
ciation. No teacher of English litera- 
ture would have so ignored the great 
writers as the leader of this group ig- 
nored the great religious seers. Even in 
the Christmas season, no use was made 
of the great Christmas stories, although 
there was discussion as to whether Santa 
Claus is real. The book might better be 
called “Exploring Moral Problems.” 


While the positive religious aspects of 
the book are disappointing it is exceed- 
ingly fine when it comes to teaching 
procedure. Any teacher of little chil- 
dren would be greatly profited by watch- 
ing the free democratic spirit in which 
the problems of life were discussed and 
in which cases of wrong doing were 
thoughtfully met. The teacher certain- 
ly has a most sympathetic understand- 
ing of children. However, to ask them 
to discuss the right and wrong of a coal 
strike seems forcing situations upon 
children too early. 


On the whole the book is an illustra- 
tion not of religious education but of 
character education. Practically the 
whole book with a few incidents omit- 
ted could be used in any public school. 

J. E.R. 


The Modern Parent, by Garry Cleve- 
land Myers. Greenburg. 350 pages. $3.50. 

Dr. Myers heads the department of 
parental education in Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University. This 
college is conducting most effectively 
adult education courses and Dr. Myers 
contacts with a large part of the com- 
munity. The lectures which are found 
in this volume have been the basis of 
discussion in many of these groups. 

One finds’ in the book few dry tech- 
nical statements. Rather there is a 
friendly and kindly discussion of the re- 
lation of parents to their own children. 
The volume is written to parents rather 











The Pentecostal Fire 


REKINDLING THE FLAME 
By J. C. Massee 


Doctor Massee is by spirit and train- 
ing an evangelist. As a pastor he 
kept the flame glowing in his 
churches. He is at his best in these 
chapters. He is addressing ministers 
and church-members in the en- 
deavor to quicken the evangelistic 
passion. By exposition and illustra- 
tion he enforces his powerful plea 
for churches devoted to evangelism. 
Ministers will find here suggestions 
and material for use with their peo- 
ple. The book has especial point 
at this anniversary of Pentecost. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 
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than children and the chapter headings 
show what he is trying to do. To men- 
tion a few: Parents Who Are Discour- 
teous to Their Children,” “Parents Who 
Scold,” “Parents Who Are Inconsistent,” 
“Parents Who Teach Their Children to 
Be Liars.” 


This is a splendid book for the minis- 
ter to recommend to his own people who 
are engaged in the greatest task of the 
world—that of bringing up good citi- 
zens for the future. It is sane, cordial 
and friendly, easy to read and easy to 
remember. W. Hz. L. 


Religion in the American College, by 
Edward Sterling Boyer. The Abingdon 
Press. 105 pages. $1.25. 


This is another volume of the Abing- 
don Religious Education Monographs. 
It bears the sub-title, “A Study of In- 
terpretation and Facts.” The scope of 
the work is definitely outlined in the 
first paragraph of the preface. The 
author says: “The purpose of the little 
volume is to indicate as accurately as 
possible the present status and condi- 
tions with respect to the teaching of re- 
ligion in the colleges of the United 
States.” This sentence somewhat limits 
what one would judge to be the scope of 
the book if he would judge by the title. 
The monograph does not deal, for ex- 
ample, with the religious life on the cam- 
pus, with the college chapel, or the gen- 
eral attitude of students toward relig- 
ion. It concerns itself fundamentally 
with the number and types of courses 
given in the field of religion, the quali- 
fications of the teachers who give them 
and the general methods used in pre- 
senting them. The author, who is pro- 
fessor of religion and _ sociology in 
Dakota Wesleyan University, has done 
his work well. The last chapter, which 
deals with what “The College Contrib- 
utes to Religion,” is especially informing 
and illuminating reading. This mono- 
graph contains material which should 
not be left unread by those having to 
do with the larger aspects of college 
education. L. H. C. 
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Psychology for Religious and Social 
Workers, by Paul V. West and Charles 
Edward Skinner. The Century Com- 
pany. 528 pages. $3.00. 

Here is a volume which has few com- 
petitors. It has a practical monopoly 
of its field. The idea of the authors is 
to apply practical psychology to the 
study of religious work and social serv- 
ice. Part I is entitled “General Intro- 
duction to Psychology.” Here we have 
185 pages of incisive, lucid, and up-to- 
date, but rather conventional, psycho- 
logical material. All of this, however, 
can be found in other books. Part II 
strikes out into a somewhat original 
field. In this section the author dis- 
cusses topics like “Attitudes, Ideals and 
Prejudices,’ “Appeals and Motivation,” 
“Abnormal Behavior and Mental Hy- 
giene” and “The Development of Re- 
ligions and Morals.” These chapters 
make intensely interesting reading. Part 
III is more specific than either of its 
predecessors. Its general title is “Ap- 
plications of Psychology in Social and 
Religious Work.” Some of the chapter 
headings in this section are “Religious 
Experience,” “The Psychology of Char- 
acter Formation,” “Play and Recrea- 
tion,” “Psychology and Social Service” 
and “Public Speaking.” The book is 
primarily a text, each chapter being fol- 
lowed by a series of questions and a 
rather complete bibliography. Chapter 
XIII, which discusses the “Standpoints 
in Psychology”, is an especially fine ex- 
position of the different types of psy- 
chology in vogue today. 

Ls 


Pentecost 


Six Altars, by George Craig Stewart. 
Morehouse Publishing Co. 84 pages. 
$1.50. 

This interesting little volume by the 
rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Evanston, Illinois, contains six “studies 
in sacrifice” and presents with consider- 
able vividness the Anglo-Catholic view 
of the place of the altar. The studies 
were originally used by Dr. Stewart as 
Lenten discourses in his church during 
the Lenten season of 1929. He considers 
the altar in nature, in the Old Testa- 
ment, on Calvary, in the church, in the 
home and in life. As is characteristic 
of his preaching and writing, Dr. Stew- 
art presents these altar studies in an 
exquisite literary style. They are, of 
course, from the point of view of an 
ultra-sacramentarian and, no _ doubt, 
those of the opposite school of religious 
thought will find much in them to take 
exception to. Withal they are worth 
the reading even though the conclusions 
are not accepted. S.C. 


Sermons of Power, edited by William 
P. King. Cokesbury Press. 163 pages. 
$1.50. 

An excellent series of nine sermons on 
the Pentecostal theme. Each man treats 
a different phase of the subject in his 
own way. This book should prove un- 
usually helpful for ministers who wish to 
know how other preachers treat the Pen- 
tecost problem. The authors represent 
a number of Protestant communions and 
the points of view necessarily differ 
widely. There is a foreword by the edi- 
tor and sermons by Bishop Edwin D. 
Mouzon, Dr. William E. Barton, Bishop 
Thomas F. Gailor, Dr. M. Ashby Jones, 
Dr. Merton S. Rice, Dr. William Edward 
Snyder, Bishop Samuel P. Spreng, Dr. 
Ross H. Stover and Dr. James I. Vance. 

G.C. 
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A BATTLE 
BEHAVIORISM: © LINE 


practice. 


By Professor James Moffatt 


THE PEW PREACHES 


public eye today—Owen D. Young, 


White, and others. (Edited by W. 


THE NEW PREACHING 
By Joseph Fort Newton 








a year.’’—Presbyterian Advance. 


SERMONS OF POWER “Srnics 


Penetrating studies in the abiding values of || road’ to true success. There are 
Pentecost by Mouzon, Barton, Vance, Rice and 
A good 
book to round out your Pentecost reading. 

$1.50 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


five other representative preachers. 


By Clovis G. Chappell 


sermon ever preached. 
sermon master is at his best. 


CHURCH PUBLICITY 
By William H. Leach 


officials. 


MAN’S SOCIAL DESTINY 
By Charles A. Ellwood 


religious press that al 
— them, is, 
t!” 


By Paul Hutchinson 








NASHVILLE 
At Your Bookstore 


In this book noted pyschologists such as 
Profs. Brightman, McDougall and Sanborn, 
and eminent religious scholars such as Rufus 
M. Jones, W. E. Garrison, Bishop McConnell 
and others, make a merciless exposure of 
materialistic Behaviorism, both in theory and 

$2.25 upon us to renew the spirit of the 


THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 


Dr. Moffatt opens up the _ treasures 
literature of the generation of 1860-1890, and 
provides a most readable, stimulating survey 
of the movement of thought of this period. 


An intimate cross section of the personal 
religious convictions of men foremost in the 
Henry 
Ford, Roger Babson, J. C. Penney, Wm. Allen 
L. Stidger.) 

$2.50 


“The author calls his work, ‘a little book 
about a great art.’ But you will find it the 
greatest book on preaching published in many 

00 


Seventeen sermons built around the greatest 
In this new book, the | 
$1.75 | 


This experienced counsellor on matters of 
Church administration, church finance, ee 
church publicity has written this fully illus- || force back of religious systems and 
trated, useful book for pastors and 


the publishers can say 
“Every preacher should read 
$2.00 


MEN WHO MADE THE CHURCHES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Recommended so po ge by the secular and || sustaining power. 
} 


Biographic studies: Luther, Fox, 
Wyclif, Cromwell, Wesley, Bunyan, 
Campbell. 


Excellent for prayer meetings. 
$ 


COKESBURY PRESS 


. THE SPIRIT OF PROTES- 
“ TANTISM 
By Harris E. Kirk 

“The true and undiluted spirit of 
Protestantism,’’ says Dr. Kirk, “is to 
live dangerously in the world, because 


it wholly relies on the continual guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit.” He calls 


Apostolic Church, to carry on the great 
tradition, and in a mighty i A to over- 
come the difficulties in our wa 

(Cole Lectures, 1930) $2.00 


of | THE MIRACLE OF THE 
GALILEAN 
By Paul B. Kern 


A permanent study of the revolution- 
ary transformation wrought in human 
life by Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Idea. Dr. Kern’s discussion is that of 
the emphasis placed by Jesus on the 
inner principle rather than _ superfi- 
cial regulation of ethical conduct, the 
part that love must play in faith, and 
the problem of adjustments to the 
|| @Gemands of twentieth century life and 
|| thought. 
| (Fondren Lectures, 1930) $2.00 


GOLD UNDER THE GRASS 
By Basil W. Miller 


Here is a book that c&lls upon us to 
make the most of our opportunities— 
|| both spiritual and material, and to 
|| Overcome manfully the trials and diffi- 
||} culties that one meets on the ‘royal 


we 





thirty-one essays in all, each a gem of 
inspiration. $ 


WHY I BELIEVE 


| ‘ _ 
|| By Teunis E. Gouwens 
| Six golden chapters on belief in God, 





| 

| Jesus Christ, the Bible, the Church, 

|| Prayer, Immortality—the truly funda- 

|} mental beliefs of the Christian re- 

| ligion. These brief, sparkling, devo- 
tional studies light the way to a 

strong faith. $1.00 


y 
| THF RIVER OF GOD 
| By Arthur M. Baker 


and || Dr. Baker’s study gets at the spiritual 
lay || ethical codes, and charts the results 
2.25 || that follow when established standards 


in morals and religion are adhered to. 
In conclusion he establishes the love 
standard and shows that it promotes 
the chief objectives of life, achieves 
social ideals, and that it is life’s — 
1.2 


MODERN APOSTLES 
OF FAITH 
By C. F. Wimberly 


| Brief biographical sketches of some 
|| thirty-five men and women who today 


Knox, are making a definite impress for good 


| 

and || on the multitude or whose voices have 
|| not long been stilled after the com- 
| pletion of lives full of spiritual power 
and action. He starts with the time of 
Peter Cartwright and Mathew Simpson 
and concludes with the period rep- 

| resented by Warren Akin Candler, John 
| R. Mott, C. Morrison and their 
|| Contemporaries. $1.25 


* Read rnd Read — 





Revitalizing Religion, by Albert Ed- 
ward Day. The Abingdon Press. 132 
pages. $1.25. 


The pastor of Christ Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., and for- 
mer pastor of First Methodist Episcopal 
(McKinley Memorial) Church, Canton, 
Ohio, here makes a study of some of the 
basic problems of religion in his own 
very interesting way. The material which 
he uses has been drawn largely from 
his personal experience in his pastoral 
work. In his writing, as in his preach- 
ing, Dr. Day has the fine gift of mak- 
ing words throb with life. He sees a 


need for the vitalizing of the bed rock 
truths of the Christian religion for the 
perplexed men and women of the twen- 
tieth century who are struggling with 
the confusing problem of adjusting their 


religious experience and teaching to the 
high geared machine age in which we 
live. The book should prove especially 
helpful to young people. cs. ©. 

Perpetuating Pentecost, by John M. 
Versteeg. Willett, Clark and Colby. 207 
pages. $2.00. 


Here is an excellent study of Pente- 
cost which is particularly timely in view 
of the fact that the 1900th anniversary 
of the birthday of the church is cele- 
brated this year. The first section treats 
of the history of Pentecost and the re- 
sults of it in the Apostolic church. The 
second section is a study of the applica- 
tion of Pentecostal principles to the 
church of the twentieth century. The 
author holds that the church is always 
in need of the true Pentecostal spirit 
and that its members must possess it 
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This is the title of a most interesting and informative 
brochure, which we will gladly send you free on request. 

It describes the Church Acousticon and contains 
glowing reports received from a few of the several 
thousand churches which are giving to the deafened 
of their congregations the consolation of inspiring 


It also explains how you, too, may install this 
werful and proven hearing-aid in your church for a 
our weeks’ trial, without charge or obligation of 


Write for your free copy of ‘‘For the Love of Mankind” 
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both individually and corporately if the 
church is to have a mission of power. 
A timely volume for both minister and 
layman. &. Co. 


Preachers and Preaching 

The Minneapolis Pulpit, compiled by 
Rev. Roy L. Smith. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 187 pages. $1.50. 

In this book we have a collection of 
sermons by fifteen representative 
preachers of Minneapolis. The Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, Methodist, Lutheran, 
Baptist, Congregational, Quaker pulpits 
are all heard in this volume. The con- 
servative and liberal are here, likewise 
the ritualist and the evangelist. It con- 
stitutes an excellent cross-section of the 
preaching done on an ordinary Sunday 
in our large cities. = GB. 


Twilight Reveries, by Charles L. Good- 
ell. Fleming H. Revell Co., 168 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Goodell has assembled here twen- 
ty of his popular Sunday evening radio 
addresses. The author is well known 
not only for his warm, well balanced, 
evangelistic appeal but also for an un- 
usual artistic command of the English 
language. There is a clarity and beauty 
of expression that must have a whole- 
some reaction on every reader. AS ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Commission on 
Evangelism and Life Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America his range of experi- 
ence is wide and each talk contains 
much rich material gathered out of his 
broad field of activity. 2 &. B: 


The Message of the American Pulpit, 
by Lewis H. Chrisman. 
Smith. 255 pages. $2.00. 


Richard K. 


Just what is American preaching and 
whither is it headed? This is what Dr. 
Lewis H. Chrisman of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College is attempting to tell 
us in this volume. He has made a sur- 
vey of most of the volumes of sermons 
issued in the past few years and has 
studied the sermons as they have ap- 
peared in various publications. The re- 
sult of his studies in this volume offers 
the reader an anthology of American 
sermonic literature which is unique in 
conception and brilliant in execution. 


It is an optimistic book for church- 
men. It dispels the idea sometimes 
prevalent that preaching in America is 
at a low ebb. The normal quality of 
preaching is high. Preachers are seek- 
ing to interpret the gospel for present 
day situations. There are many ways 
of meeting these problems. The various 
methods and the results as shown in 
the sermons are depicted in Dr. Chris- 
man’s book. It is one of a volume 
which fills a necessary niche in the 
homiletic library. It gives preaching 
a prospective and places emphasis on 
earnest craftmanship. W. wi... 


Rogues of the Bible, by James Black. 
Harper & Brothers. 262 pages. $2.50. 

Cain, Esau, Jezebel, Pilate and other 
Biblical characters famous for their 
shortcomings rarely get any considera- 
tion in book or sermon other than com- 
plete condemnation and to be held up 
as the arch-apostles of sin. In this 
volume, the minister of Saint George’s 
West of Edinburgh, makes a study of 
these “rogues” from a fresh point of 
view with the objective of clearing them 
“from unwarranted prejudice” which he 


feels has clustered about them. All of 
these studies are based on the Biblical 
record of the characters. No attempt 
is made to whitewash them but to show 
that they had at least some good traits 
and that their inheritance and environ- 
ment had at least something to do with 
their acts. Dr. Black’s conclusions will 
no doubt draw fire. Some will praise 
and some will blame. However, his 
studies of these characters is very much 
worthwhile. He has an excellent liter- 
ary style and a penetrating psychologi- 
cal insight into human nature. Readers 
of his book will get’ very unconventional 
pictures of the “rogues” he has selected 
for study. G. C. 


Answers To Everyday Questions, by 
5S. Parkes Cadman. The Abingdon Press. 
364 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Cadman’s Radio Hour has become 
a national institution and it is a matter 
of delight to find so much of the ma- 
terial placed and classified in book form. 
I doubt if any other individual in Chris- 
tian history has measured up to as high 
an average of intelligence and spiritual 
understanding over an extended period 
of years as Dr. Cadman has in his radio 
hour. The answers to questions dealing 
with many of life’s problems are kind, 
tolerant, understanding and Christian. 

Ministers and religious leaders are 
glad that such wise and fair counsel is 
given and many hearts must have been 
made glad by his platform answers. 
Upon reading this volume we find that 
the answers read as well as they “listen.” 
The publishers are to be congratulated 
in persuading Dr. Cadman to cooperate 
in producing the book and also on the 
quality of the book which has been pro- 
duced. I know that thousands of homes 
will place it on the shelves among their 
most treasured possessions. 

W. iH. L. 


Various Topics 


George Washington, The Savior of the 
States, Volume III. 1777-1781, by Rupert 
Hughes. 820 pages. $5.00. 


The publishers anticipate severe criti- 
cism for this book. They are not going 
to receive it from this reviewer. I think 
that Hughes has done a fine piece of 
research work and is making what is 
probably the greatest contribution to 
the understanding of George Washing- 
ton of any man of our time. I think 
that he does go out of his way at times 
to show a contempt of religion and min- 
isters, but that is a minor point in this 
great volume. He goes far to explain 
that Calvinists who supported Washing- 
ton were inconsistent to the teachings 
of John Calvin, as though it were a 
matter of grief to record that the Pres- 
byterians could be good revolutionists. 


Hughes shows an affection for Wash- 
ington in this volume. I gather that he 
considers him sincere in his efforts and 
patiently enduring the unjust situations 
in which he is placed. The space given 
to the legend of the prayer at Valley 
Forge is deserved. Parson Weems is 
responsible for this story as he is for 
the story of the cherry tree. The latter 
has had its demise. But a great Cathe- 
dral is to be erected on the legendary 
sight of Washington’s Valley Forge 
prayer. 

The contention of Hughes is that 
Isaac Potts who is supposed to be the 
original narrator of the event and the 
one eye witness did not see Valley Forge 
until long after the eventful winter 
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Religious Best Sellers 


A pril, 1930 








The Methodist Book Concern 
Book Stores 


The Christ of Every Road—Jones 

The Holy Spirit—Calkins 

Pentecost Day by Day—Wright 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary 

Some Exponents of Mystical Religion 
—Jones 

Disciple Winners—R eisner 


Pilgrim Press, Chicago 


Christ of Every Road—Jones 
Perpetuating Pentecost—V ersteeg 
Behold the Man—Rittlemeyer 
Junior Worship Guide—Jones 
Gospel for Main Street—Brown 
The New Preaching—Newton 


Methodist Protestant Book Con- 
cern, Baltimore 


Christ of Every Road—Jones 

Sermon on the Mount—Chappell 

The Calvary Way—Fiske 

The Holy Spirit—Calkins 

My Saviour—Lenski 

If I Had One Sermon to Preach on Im- 
mortality—Stid ger 


Morehouse Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 


New Episcopal Prayer Book 

Ways and Teachings of the Church 
—Haughwout 

The Episcopal Church—A twater 

Calvary Today—Fiske 

Six Altars—Stewart 


Christian Century Book Service, 
Chicago 


Perpetuating Pentecost—Versteeg 

Passion Week—Bundy 

Spirit of God and Faith of Today—Roberts 
Story of Philosophy—Durant 

Outline of History—W ells 

Christ of Every Road—Jones 


Association Book Shop, 
New York 


As He Journeyed—Murray 
Camping and Character 

Social Worker and His Job 

So Youth May Know—Dickerson 
Christ of Every Road—Jones 

What Is Christian EducationP—Coe 


Blessing Book Stores, Inc., 
Chicago 


Sermon on the Mount—Chappell 
Story of Philosophy—Durant 
Speakers’ Bible, Volume 2 
Outline of History—Wells 
Christ of Every Road—Jones 
Christian World Pulpit 1929 


Methodist Publishing House, 
Richmond 


The New Preaching—Newton 
Sermons of Power 

Sermon on the Mount—Chappell 
The Pew Preaches—Stidger 
Christ of Every Road—Jones 
Preface to Morals—Lippman 


Religious Book Club 
(First Six Only) 


The Atonment and the Social Process 
—Mathews 

His Glorious Body—Norwood 

Behaviourism: A Battle Line—King 

Foolishing of Preaching—Tittle 

The Commonwealth: Its Foundations and 

Pillars—Brent 
Perpetuating Pentecost—Versteeg 





which Washington spent there. The 
opinion of this reviewer, formed not 
alone from this book but from some 
original research, is that Hughes is right. 
The account is entirely legendary and 
has no basis in fact. W. H. L. 


The Sumerians, by C. Leonard Wool- 
fey. The Oxford University Press. 198 
pages. 


Professor Woolley, recognized leader 
in the field of archaeology, tells here 
in his usual interesting style the story 
of that civilization which had flourished 
for at least 2,000 years when the Egyp- 
tian civilization began. Although this 
race of Sumarians had died out and 
been entirely forgotten before the be- 
ginning of our era, their history and art 
can be written and illustrated more 
fully today than that of many ancient 
people. Prof. Woolley believes that there 
is sufficient evidence for thinking that 
the Egyptians borrowed from this more 
ancient civilization. 


The interest of Bible students in this 
people, of course, inheres in the striking 
resemblance of our Creation and Flood 
stories to those conceived many years 
before ours were written. Professor 
Woolley gives the Sumerian Flood story 
as well as an outline of the social cus- 
toms of the people and their history. 


W. D. K. 


Prohibition and Prosperity, by Samuel 
Crowther. The John Day Company. 80 
pages. $1.00. 


To one who has repeatedly used the 
economic argument against the saloon 
in the old days and who has as fre- 
quently been told that prohibition would 
be bad for business there comes a smile 
of satisfaction as he reads Prohibition 
and Prosperity, by Samuel Crowther. 
Mr. Crowther, it must be admitted, gives 
prosperity a place of undue importance. 
Very few readers of Church Manage- 
ment, surely, would subscribe to this sen- 
tence: “If we can know the purely finan- 
cial effects of Prohibition as it has been 
enforced, then and only then are we in a 
position to discuss its expediency, its jus- 
tice, or its many other phases.” How- 
ever, this bias does not negate the 
smashing array of facts which the au- 
thor marshals in favor of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


Our attention is first called to the fact 
that in spite of conditions which would 
ordinarily lead to contrary results the 
United States during the past ten years 
has become the richest country the world 
has ever known. The author points to 
the fact that the “one great and funda- 
mental change that has taken place in 
this country during the past ten years 
has been the coming into force of the 
Prohibition Amendment.” This has re- 
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sulted in diverting expenditures from 
drink into channels which start many 
chains of purchasing. So marked is the 
effect of this increased purchasing power 
that “to all intents and purposes, money 
diverted from drink to goods can be 
counted on as new money. Consump- 
tion is increasing,in proportion as men 
are spending less for liquor.” 


To arrive at this conclusion, Mr. 
Crowther made a thorough survey to de- 
termine whether or not laborers really 
are spending more or less for drink than 
before prohibition became the law of the 
land. The results of this investigation 
are marshalled in the chapter, “Direct 
Testimony.” The facts recorded are con- 
vincing because of the wide range from 
which they were collected, the unanimity 
of opinion on the part of the many wit- 
nesses, and the positiveness of the testi- 
mony. Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, 
is quoted to the effect that he could not 
find a member of the American Eco- 
nomic Association who would attempt to 
refute the fact of the economic benefits 
accruing from Prohibition. 


Mr. Crowther not only argues that the 
diversion of from two to six billion dol- 
lars from drink increases prosperity by 
transforming the laborers into consum- 
ers of useful goods; he also produces 
facts to show how prosperity is enhanced 
by the increased efficiency of labor since 
national prohibition went into effect. 
While admitting that there is a debit 
side to Prohibition, he reminds us that 
enforcement costs are negligible com- 
pared to the “benefits through the di- 
verting of expenditures from liquor to 
goods and savings.” As for graft, the 
fact is admitted; but it is not so great 
as in the days when politics was allied 
with the liquor trade. In those days 
graft was taken for granted, but now the 
same men who profited under the saloon 
affect great horror at the graft and crime 
surrounding the bootleg trade. 

C.R.B. 





Nothing is less sincere than the way of 
asking and giving advice. The person 
asking seems to pay deference to the 
opinion of his friend, while thinking in 
reality of making his friend approve his 
opinion and be responsible for his con- 
duct. The person giving the advice re- 
turns the confidence placed in him by 
eager and disinterested zeal, in doing 
which he is usually guided only by his 
own interest or reputation. 


—Ibid. 
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Bulletin... 
Headquarters 


OU find it a simple matter to make 

your selection and purchase at Head- 
quarters. For, a big, varied line is offered. 
And every one gives big value! Prices 
range from $59.00 to $150.00—all electric 
lighted—all shipped with set of lettering 
and name of the church and pastor in panel 
above door. An attractive, lighted display 
of all leading models is maintained here 
at Headquarters. Visitors or residents in 
the Chicago area are invited to inspect it. 
Write today for literature on the complete 
line, together with prices and terms. Make 
use of the handy coupon. 





Pies ~ 5 oh coi *, 

Electric lighted. Size 42” x 75” x 5” deep. 
Choice of four finishes—forest green, sil- 
ver gray, natural oak or black . . . black or 
white inner section . . . solid oak or air- 
plane spruce construction. $19.00 with 
order secures immediate shipment. Bal- 
ance $10.00 per month for five months. 
Handsome ornamental standards, complete 
set of lettering, name of church and pastor 
in panel above door included. Price $69.00. 
Delivery extra. 


Kyle Model 


Oak construction. 
Size 44”x72”x6”". 


Interior electric 
lighted. Price in- 
cludes letter 


equipment, name 
of church and 


pastor in panel 
above door. 
Terms $19.00 


-~vith order. $10.00 
1 month for four 
months. Price 
$59.00. Standards 
and delivery 
extra. 








THE PILGRIM PRESS 
“Church Bulletin Headquarters” 
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Gentlemen: 

Please mail to me at once full particulars with 
prices and terms on your complete line of chur-h 
bulletin boards. (Direct orders accompanied by 
cash, or down payment of Model shown on this 
page, given prompt and critical attention). 
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attractive in the warm summer months. 
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To aid in the 
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medium. 


Handles are of heavy reinforced 


Your own announcements may be printed on 
the back, making them do duty both as a fan and a publicity 
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With Imprinting 
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First 100—$5.00 
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for imprinting for less than 100. 
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Enjoying the Movies 


HAVE found it very hard to join the forces 

of religious journalists who have been waging 

a “Holy Battle” against motion pictures. I 
do not write to disparage their efforts. Unques- 
tionably there are times when vigorous protests 
are needed to redeem society from filth and ob- 
scenity. Perhaps we are in such a period now. 
Many pictures are bad. I doubt if they are worse 
than books, magazines, art and drama. There 
is probably more money involved in movies and 
they are influencing lives of our children more 
and on these grounds moralistic and even puri- 
tanic efforts are essential. , 


I have thought of the pictures in relation to 
my own life and the lives of my children rather 
than as a social issue which as a crusader I must 
present and purify. I have found that by careful 
selection and honest adjustment it is possible for 
one to add to his information and enjoyment of 
life with movies, even as they are. 


I am probably the one preacher in America 
who has not witnessed the production “The King 
of Kings.” It was in my city but I was not inter- 
ested. Nobody has ever been able to produce a 
dynamic life of Christ which has not aroused 
criticism and I did not think that it would be 
possible to produce the story on the screen 
which would be satisfactory to one who had lived 
with religious literature as I have. When the 
announce “ent was made that the picture had been 
carefully censored to make it inoffensive I lost 
interest. '!he preaching of Christ has always 
heen an offense and always will be. The Church 
and Drama League revealed its own asininity in 
offering to help make the picture inoffensive. 


I don’t go to the movies to get religion. I go 
for entertainment. I do not know of any expen- 
diture of a small amount which will bring so 
much information, relaxation and keen enjoying 
as two hours spent in a good movie or talkie. 
Tired hearts and minds by paying fifty cents can 
be transported to mythical Jands of romance and 
actual distant scenes. Neighbors on a near-by 
street smile at the regularity of one woman who 
goes to the neighborhood theater. A year or so 
ago the farmer and his wife moved from country 
to town. From a life of daily toil she was moved 
to. a life of comparative leisure. Twice a week 
she goes to the play house. The quality of ro- 
mance is not strained. Colors, music, speech and 
action revive dreams of romance and bring color 
into her life. She is a hungry soul seeking contact 
with a life that has come to her only through 
her dreams. The movies have made possible a 
new life. 


I have found that selections can be made so 
that good pictures of entertainment are usually 
available for the whole family. One must use 
some common sense in the matter. Adequate re- 


views are available; one need not view the un- 











Invest in a subscription to The 
Educational Screen or The Parents’ Magazine and 
each month will bring you carefully graded re- 
ports on the new pictures with recommendations 
for the various ages. 


I don’t go to the pictures to get religion. At 
the same time I do not demand that they all be 


healthy films. 


highbrow. I enjoy reading a good mystery story 
and I like a good mystery play. A mighty good 
piece of work has been done in transferring the 
S.S. Van Dine stories to the screen. I like George 
Arliss in The Green Goddess. There are pictures 
with good clean humor. The Circus Rookies is 
one of the older ones but what a healthy laugh a 
man can get out of it. The ingenius cartoons 
can be enjoyed by men who are willing to forget 
they are historical and literary critics and also 
human beings. Even the pictures of romance 
who must play sex have an appeal to the normal 
person. Would not The Rainbow Man leave a 
pleasant taste in the mouth of folks who believe 
in the good old-fashioned home? It has been 
years since I saw The Return of Peter Grimm but 
there are scenes in it which still challenge my 
spiritual nature. 


Crusaders who have the urge must crusade. 
Nasty minds will seek the vulgar and filthy. But 
healthy minded people will continue to adjust 
themselves to life’s realities to make their days 
satisfactory. And when healthy minded people 
out number the others literature, art, drama and 
talkies will conform to the standards they de- 
mand. The motion picture problem is in the last 
analysis the problem of personal morality. 





The Church as a Community 


E have heard a lot about the Community 
W Church. But Christians of today do not 

hear enough about the church as a com- 
munity. It seems to this writer that many of our 
troubles of organization and discipline would dis- 
appear if our church members could be better in- 
formed as to the primitive church organizations. 
And the sad truth is that in our modern complex 
day when the emphasis would be on the church as 
a community, too many churches are satisfied to 
make their social contribution purely through an 
intellectual pulpit. 


The “Brotherhood” was an important thing in 
the early Christian world. 


“Honor all men; Love the Brotherhood. 
Fear God. Hcnor the king.” 


That brotherhood was so strong that it influ- 
enced the attitude of Christians toward their 
household slaves. Meeting in the home of indi- 
viduals the small groups were visibly brother- 
hoods. The members were bound together by 
powerful motives and loyalty to a common cause. 


The intimacy of the brotherhood is sure to be 
tested by growth in numbers. When the neces- 
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WILL BRING YOUR 
AUDIENCES BACK 


THE NEXT TIME 


OW some folks dislike to go 
to church festivals and enter- 
tainments! Hard chairs. Broken 
chairs. Small chairs. Awful chairs! 
Not when you have Royal “Life- 
time” folding chairs. These mod- 
ern church chairs seat your 
audience comfortably and noise- 
lessly because: 


1. Generous size. 
2. Scientific saddle seats assure 
comfort. 


3. Four seats take up only 6 
inches of space when folded. 


4. Always can be depended upon 
to fold and work—never 
“stick.” 

5. Sturdy “lifetime” construction. 

6. Low first-cost and upkeep. 


7. Soft upholstered seats fur- 
nished if desired. 


FEATURES 











8. Rubber or glider feet protect 
floors. 


9. Silent feet assure quiet. 











Send for free 
trial chair and 
see for your- 
self how other 
churches seat 
their audiences. 


ROYAL METAL 
MFG. COMPANY 


1144 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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sity for church buildings arose there was a test 
of loyalty. When members moved to other cities 
or towns the test was strengthened. But perhaps 
no day of Christian history has seen the same test 
of community loyalty as the churches face today. 


Geographical boundaries have been wrecked in 
our day. Fraternal and social organizations have 
competed with personal loyalty to the church. 
Freedom of thought and speech have dissipated 
the necessity of closed groups for the discussion 
of religious truths. 


And yet how essential is the spirit of brother- 
hood for the Christian Church. Take a very 
practical question of church finance. Should a 
person contribute to the support of his church? 
How absurd such a question is in the light of the 
Christian community. Is it possible for a citizen 
to evade his obligations to the state? If that is 
possible perhaps the Christian has no obligation 
to his community. 


We are on dangerous ground when we permit 
Christians to think of the church as something 
outside of themselves. St. Paul was under no 
delusions as to the essential nature of the church. 
As an illustration he selected the most vital 
physical community, the human body. 


If the foot shall say, because I am not the 
hand I am not of the body; is it therefore 
not of the body, And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am rot the eye I am not of the 
body, is it therefore not of the body? ... 
Now ye are the body of Christ and members 
in particular. 


Some people go to church to hear the preacher. 
Some go for the music. Some go to place them- 
selves under mysterious influences of the spirit 
they do not understand. But the Christian doesn’t 
merely go to church. He functions as a member 
of the Christian community. He is a part of the 
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body of Christ. 





Effective Church Officers 
Retreat 


Ralph Walker, pastor of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has many good ideas. One of the best 
had to do with an officers retreat for his 
church. He invited the male officers to 
meet in a retreat Saturday afternoon 
and evening at an inn at Leroy, some 
forty miles from the city. Plans called 
for a conference in the afternoon and a 
second one in the evening. About forty 
of the key laymen of the church ac- 
cepted the invitation. They left Cleve- 
land early in the afternoon arriving at 
Leroy in time for a game of ball before 
the first conference. Hotel reservations, 
to be paid for by the individuals, had 
been made in advance. 


The editor of this magazine was asked 
to lead both of the conferences. The 
afternoon conference opened at five and 
closed at six. The discussion was on 
the personal background for church 
service. At six-thirty the group had 
dinner. At eight o’clock the second con- 
ference hour convened. The discussion 
was directed toward the functional obli- 
gations of church officers. After the 
address the hour was thrown open for 
questions. To show the interest in the 
meeting it is merely necessary to say 
that conference which opened at 8:00 
o’clock closed at 10:45, and the meeting 
had definite resolutions to refer to the 
governing body of the church. 





Sunday morning the group had break- 
fast at 7:30, starting back to Cleveland 
at 8:30, in time for the meeting of the 
Bible school. There was good fellowship 
in fhe hour. But there was more than 
good fellowship. Concrete ideas for 
church program took form. It was an 
investment which will pay big dividends 
for the church. 





WORLD FRIENDSHIP PROGRAMS 


A list of “Material Suggested for Re- 
ligious Programs Emphasizing Peace and 
World Friendship” has been prepared by 
a committee of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
Pennsylvania Branch, in response to 
widespread requests for help in making 
up exercises for Sunday Schools, 
Churches, Clubs, Schools, etc., which 
would carry the spirit of international 
goodwill. 


The list includes groups of Bible selec- 
tions, hymns, prayers, worship services, 
plays and pageants, posters, books for 
reference, and general material easily 
available at the source and price stated 
for each item. 


Single copies of the leaflet may be 
obtained free of charge, or in quantity 
at two cents each, from the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, Pennsylvania Headquarters, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelnhia. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 


Selected by Paul F. Boller 
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“I HOLD AND I AM HELD” 


There is a favorite emblem with a 
Latin motto that has always stirred my 
imagination and strengthened my loy- 
alty. It is the picture of a Cross gripped 
by a human hand, with the inscription 
“Teneo et Tenor’—I hold and I am held. 
The hand clings to the cross, but the 
cross also magnetizes the hand. It is 
a sturdy idea, and full of suggestiveness. 
It illustrates the great quality of tenacity 
which all men can exercise and which 
is the very essence of genius. “I hold 
and I am held’—in the darkness of un- 
explained circumstances, the strain of 
toil, and the comparative disillusionment 
of unrealized hopes. Daylight reveals 
near things, but the night reveals the 
stars. 

The other day an acquaintance was 
relating an unfortunte experience, and 
ended with the trite commonplace, “I 
tell you I came out of that experience 
a sadder and a wiser man.” That oft- 
repeated saying should be revised. Ex- 
perience should make us wiser men and 
better men. 

Frederick B. Fisher in Personology; 
The Abingdon Press. 





SEEING THE ESSENCES 


It takes an artist to make us see not 
the bewildering details of the world 
around us, but the essences, and the 
great underlying universals that give sig- 
nificance to our human experience. The 
artist sees the daring in that face, the 
gaity in that figure, the grief in that 
old woman, the unbending, wind-swept 
ruggedness of that tree, the upward 
reach of that cathedral spire, sees the 
brooding warmth of sunlight, the som- 
breness of shadow, the ecstasy of danc- 
ing starlight. 

And now for the view from the moun- 
tain-top. We have climbed up to the 
very topmost peak. The world is be- 
neath us. We feel the limitless sweep 
ot it, the shimmer of its far-away sur- 
faces, the amazing distance of it, the 
stillness. 

And then our companion hauls out his 
field-glasses! He refuses to be liberated. 
He wants to pick up again what the 
mountain-top has taken from him—all 
the trivial detail of the lowlands. He 
searches with his glasses. “I can see,” 
he cries delightedly, “I can see three 
pigs down there in that pig-pen!” 

H. A. Overstreet in About Ourselves; 
W. W. Norton & Company. 





WHAT RESPONSIBILITY WILL DO 


Give a child things to do, responsibili- 
ties, problems to solve, and that child’s 
personal power will grow like green 
bay-trees overnight. I have seen a child 
grow by inches in a single week, because 
it had a great task to face and a great 
deed to do. 


A woman suddenly loses her husband. 
She had been accustomed to look to him 
for everything; she had seemed to be a 


timid, shy woman, lacking in power, per- 
sonality, and initiative. But overnight, 
with responsibility, she develops into a 
great business woman, into a personality 
with charm, power and strength of char- 
acter. Men respect her as much as they 
respect their own sex in business. Re- 
sponsibility has done the deed, worked 
the change. She has unwittingly put 
herself in the path of power because she 
has been thrust into responsibility. 

These two illustrations can be multi- 
plied indefinitely by those who read these 
lines and observe life. 

William L. Stidger in Personal Power; 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 





GOD’S WILL IS GOOD WILL 


I used to know a working woman when 
I was a curate whose husband had killed 
himself with drink, and the poor thing’s 
one plea was that it was God’s Will. A 
friend of mine not long ago went to 
see a couple whose only child had been 
taken from them suddenly. They were 
sitting by the fire, and they told him 
they had been trying to.rake up every- 
thing in their past lives to see what 
wrong they had done that God should 
take their child. 

The things people will attribute to God 
are simply appalling. I still know some 
who have entirely given up their religion 
because, poor things, they say God ought 
to have saved their son in the war from 
the shell that killed him. God had 
failed them because their prayers had 
not been answered as they desired. In 
fact, this suggestion of resignation to 
God’s Will has been used very largely as 
a soporific: “When in doubt or you can’t 
understand anything, say it’s God’s will” 
is the sort of attitude people have taken 
up, and one consequence has been that 
whole streets have gone down with 
typhoid because people have meekly sub- 
mitted to what they thought was God’s 
Will when they ought to have been busy 
pulling up their drains. Do you say we 
are not so silly now? People don’t do 
those sort of things to-day? Well, per- 
haps not, in the forms which now are 
ridiculous, because we have learned a 
little, but I know that a great many 
things are still attributed to God’s Will 
which no one could call good, and that 
large numbers of people sit still and do 
nothing, because they feel they are to 
be resigned to God’s Will when they 
ought to be helping God’s Good Will to 
be done by fighting against the very 
evils to which they have resigned them- 
selves. Bad things must be swept aside 
so that Love can do its perfect work, 
and we must help to do it because we 
believe that God’s Will is Good Will. 

W. P. G. McCormick in Be Of Good 
Cheer; Longmans, Green and Company. 





A COMMUNION VISION 


The communion was being observed 
in a great church. The emblems had 
been passed. Following a custom some- 
times practiced, the minister was ask- 
ing: “Have any been omitted?” And a 
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The Perry Pictures 


Plan to use these pictures in your Church 
School work, in the Fall and all through 
the year. 

ONE CENT SIZE. 
3x31. 


For 50 or more. 





TWO CENT SIZE. 
54x8. 


For 25 or more. 





Send 50 cents for 25 on 
the Life of Christ. 
Size 5'4x8. 








The Christ Hofmann 
Large Pictures for Catalogues. 
Framing. 
Artotypes. 
Size, 22x28 inches, 
including the mar- 
gin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 
for one. costs only 15 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 175, Malden, Mass. 
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CORRECTION: The address in last month’s ad 


was incomplete. 


SPLENDID POSITION OPEN 


Locally for Educated Christian Man or Woman 


If you are interested in improving conditions 
affecting the welfare of children, if you believe 
that religious training in the home is the focal 
point in character development, if you have 
energy and ambition and are willing to work 
sant a position with good pay is open for you. 
Write giving details—age, education, experience, 
church connections. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO., Inc. 
Room 601, Dept. 417 A, 1018 South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
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MOTION 


PICTURES 


CHURCH 
WORK 


ROMINENT ministers 

have recognized Motion 
Pictures as an invaluable as- 
sistant in church work. 
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Motion Pictures not only 
increase church attendance, 
put new vigor in Sunday 
School work, but have been 
of immeasurable value in 
assisting in financial drives 
and new club organization. 
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The Acme Portable Pro- 
jector, because of its flawless 
and uninterrupted projec- 
tion, is a great favorite with 
clergymen. The _ exclusive 
Gold Glass Shutter, built in 
to show “still” pictures, 
makes possible the halting of 
the film to drive home a 
point, without the danger of 
fire. 
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The Acme Portable Pro- 
jector is light in weight and, 
by comparison, stronger and 
safer than any other portable 
projector and can be plugged 
into any socket and readily 
set up. 
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Let us demonstrate to you 
with a typical religious film 
the great possibilities of the 
Acme Projector for church 
work. 


Write for booklet number F-6 


Acme Division 


International Projector Corporation 
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woman who had communed said it 
seemed to her that as she heard the 
question, hundreds of women began to 
arise from the countries of the earth, 
from China, and Africa, and India, and 
Korea, and Japan, and as they stood 
up, they seemed to cry out: “Yes, we 
have been omitted. None has ever broken 
to us the bread of life.” 


“Sudden before my inward vision 

Millions of faces crowded up to view, 

Sad eyes that said: ‘For us is no provi- 
sion, 

Give us your Saviour, too.’ 


“ ‘Give us,’ they cry, ‘your cup of conso- 
lation, 

Never to our outreaching hands _'’tis 
passed; 

We long for the Desire of every nation, 

And oh, we die so fast!’” 


James I. Vance in In the Breaking of 
the Bread; Fleming H. Revell Company. 


SELF-REALIZATION IS SOCIAL 


“One man is no man,” is the Greek 
motto adopted by one of our American 
college fraternities. Fraternity is a ne- 
cessity of life, not a mere luxury. If we 
find out something, we crave a confidant. 
If we play, we want a playfellow. If we 
laugh, we cannot forever laugh alone. 
“Man is not complete in himself. He is 
a social animal.” 


If the individual’s interests are thus 
inextricably interwoven with the welfare 
of others, his self-realization is a social 
matter. He attains it not by sitting in 
self-centered fashion, looking at himself 
and hearing psychoanalysts report as to 
whom of his capacities and instincts 
need cultivation. He finds fullness of 
his own life by getting out of himself 
and losing himself in the love and serv- 
ice of others, as Jesus told us nineteen 
centuries ago. The men who have found 
life most satisfying and have fashioned 
their powers to the highest fulfillment 
are not the ones who have been con- 
cerned with developing their own tal- 
ents, but the ones who have forgotten 
themselves in their devotion to other 
persons or to great causes. Man, the so- 
cial animal, finds that action most sat- 
isfying which gives outlet to his social 
impulses. 


Ralph W. Sockman in article in 
Whither Christianity; Harper & Broth- 
ers, Publishers. 


THE LAW OF ASSOCIATION 


I chanced only this morning on a story 
of a little orphan boy who was being 
taken to a new and untried home among 
strangers. His family had been of the 
very poor. The father had died several 
years before, and the mother battled 
against want and failing health, striv- 
ing as best she might to provide for her- 
self and her child. Now death had taken 
her also; there were no relatives to care 
for the boy, and a place had therefore 
been found for him with a family in the 
country. It was a ride of several miles 
to the strange home, and the farmer who 
had agreed to transport him thither no- 
ticed that the little fellow sitting so 
shyly beside him in the great wagon 
often thrust his hand into his worn 
blouse as if’ to make sure of some treas- 
ure. Curiosity at last prompted the man 
to ask what it was. He had shown the 


boy frequent kindnesses during the jour- 


ney, and was now repaid by the timid 
confidence of his young companion. 

“It’s just a piece of mother’s dress,” 
he said. “When I get kind—kind 0’ 
lonesome—lI like to feel it. ’Most seems 
’s if she—wasn’t so far off.” 

F. W. Boreham in The Three Half- 
Moons; The Abingdon Press. 


EXPERIENCE THE BEST TESTIMONY 


One night that rugged and wonderful 
worker among men whose lives had been 
broken by sin, Sam Hadley, was speak- 
ing to a large gathering of poor wrecks 
who had come into the doors of his mis- 
sion hall. A trained physician sat among 
the men as an observer of a condition 
which drew him merely out of curiosity. 
The vigorous appeal of the preacher for 
immediate decision for a new life finally 
so impressed the physician that he could 
not restrain the protest of his scientific 
objection to it all, and he arose and 
speaking feelingly said: “Mr. Hadley, you 
have been appealing here with a glowing 
passion to these drunkards for a new and 
made-over life. I speak as a physician 
to say that you would not talk to these 
men thus if you had ever seen what the 
inside of a drunkard’s stomach looks 
like.” As quick as a flash from the 
experience which was the basis of all the 
great mission worker’s preaching, he re- 
plied, “Sir, I had a drunkard’s stomach, 
and Jesus Christ saved me from it, and 
saves me from it now.” How eloquently 
does genuine experience always meet 
life! It is the most convincing preach- 
ment we have. Oh, for a witnessing 
church! Your experience—don’t leave 
it out! 


M. S. Rice in A Discontented Opti- 
mist; The Abingdon Press. 


TROUBLES 


Oh, yes, I have my troubles, 
My care and grief and woe, 
My conflicts and my struggles, 
My ups and downs, you know! 
But, somehow, when they’re darkest, 
And when the clouds are gray, 
I think of other people’s, 
And they seem to pass away! 


Oh, yes, I have my sorrows, 
My heartache and my care; 
My dark and grave tomorrows, 
My grief and my despair! 
But, somehow, when they’re saddest 
The thought comes unto me, 
How much worse things have happened 
And then my troubles flee! 


Oh, yes, I’m sad and worried, 

And grumped and grouchy, too; 
And pestered out and flurried, 

And grim and dark and blue. 
‘But, somehow, when my troubles 
“ Seem more than I can bear. 
I think of other people’s, 

And mine blow by in air! 
—Bentztown Bard, in Baltimore Sun. 





His silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices to commend our 


deeds: 

It shall be said his judgment rul’d our 
hands; 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit 
appear, 

But all be buried in his gravity. 


—Shakespeare. 
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$3,000 LITERARY PRIZE , 
A NEW BOOK FOR THE EVENING SERVICE 


Uesper Chimes 


THE BOOK YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


A $3,000 prize contest for the best 
literary work on “The Soul of America”, 
announced by the National Arts Club 
through President John G. Agar, who 
states that the object of the award is 
to stimulate the writing of a work which 
will reveal the soul of America as dis- 
tinguished from books in which the 
authors thoughtlessly praise or condemn 
the national character. 


The award will be made by a commit- 
¥ tee of members of the National Arts 

Club, consisting of William Allen White, 
Chairman, Mary Austin, Hamlin Gar- 


Edited with careful 
discrimination—none but 
the best hymns included. 








land, Ida Tarbell and Henry Goddard A substantial proportion of the dignified hymns of the Church and a wide range of 
Leach. popular hymns with a distinct evangelistic appeal make this a collection of great 

Under the rules of the contest, manu- utility in the Sunday evening service, mid-week prayer meeting, missionary gather- 
scripts submitted may be in any literary ings, and the Young People’s Society. The book contains 300 inspiring hymns; 22 
form—novel, history, poetry or critical responsive readings; 7 orders of service; index of first lines and topical inde. 


essay—but only those presenting a con- 
structive view of America, as implied in 
the title to be given the prize-winning 
work, will be considered by the com- 
mittee. 


It is the feeling eee who are ° ! Do you 
ing “The Soul A ica” - ; 
oman anette, | Important Equipment: tae 


past decade has been given largely to 


C'oth binding. Single copy, 65 cents; five or more copies, 60 cents each; postpaid. 
In lots of 50 or more, 50 cents each, plus transportation. 









































magnifying national faults and to a cyn- [ VACATION 
ical criticism of passing phases of our canara POSTER VACATION | 
national life. VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL $1.00 each CHURCH SCHOOL 
In the deluge of such books, Mr. Agar aw cows | This muslin poster 
said, the underlying character of Amer- from, —— will advertise the | BOYS 
ica, its achievements and its ideals, have Rea eny rene cases vases | fact that your town AND | 
been submerged. He expects that the 1 desire to enroll as a member of the Vacation Church School or your ‘church is GIRLS | 
$3,000 prize, with all rights reserved, will Name offering week dey |ennamadnmenenn! 
serve to bring out another and older bes ; school during the |= aa eee 
| view of the aspects of our civilization cea summer. It is prac- s mune Tes 
which are fundamental and admirable. _ lll ote Ciel Bin -eatelds-ée | <con eee 
¢ The rules pertaining to the submis- ee snaide use. 2 Sees See Se 
sion and choice of the best work on “The 
Soul of America” are as follows: ENROLLMENT CARDS ATTENDANCE CARDS 
The manuscripts to be considered must 60 cents a hundred 
be from 40,000 to 100,000 words in length. 60 cents a hundred 


Arranged to record attendance for a 
period of thirty days, or a six-weeks’ 
is printed on white stock, size 3 by 5 school. 


inches. No. 607, for boys. No. 608, for girls. 


CELLULOID BUTTONS 


30 cents a dozen; $2.00 a hundred 

These buttons, distributed to both 
teachers and scholars, are useful for pro- 
moting attendance. 

No. A. Presbyterian—printed in blue 
and white. 

No. B. Undenominational—printed in 
red and white. 


Only those works written between For all grades and schools. The card 
March 31, 1930, and April 1, 1931, will 
be eligible for the competition. 


Ali manuscripts must be forwarded to 
“The Soul of America’ Committee, the 
National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York City, not later than April 1, 
1931. The manuscripts will be submitted 
anonymously and no prize will be 
awarded if, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, no work is worthy of the prize. 
it judgment of the Committee will be 
inal. 











All rights in the manuscript and book 


shall remain in the author, and all man- FELT PENNANTS 


uscripts will be returned. 2 
75 cents each 















OFFERS PLANS FOR TABERNACLE 





€ Ernest O. Brostrom, architect, of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has the plans of an 





) evangelistic tabernacle which were Presbyterian—printed in blue 
drawn for one of America’s great evan- a and white. 
gelists. Feeling that these may be valu- Undenominational—printed in 
able to many churches seeking to erect red and white. 


tabernacles he has authorized Church 
Management to pass the information on to RECOGNITION CERTIFICATES 
its readers. The plans include five blue 
prints showing elevations and cross sec- 
tions and detailed seating arrangements A reward for regular attendance and * 
with a chart of the seat construction. faithful work Bees: 
He is willing to send a complete set of 


the blue prints to any minister desiring THE WESTMINISTER PRESS 


; them upon the receipt of one dollar to 


50 cents a dozen 








a inti st : PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Led bon nay 7 ten seg Tiel ge nner Witherspoon Building 156 Fifth Avenue 2165S. Wabash Avenue 711 Church Street 
and McGee Streets, Kansas City, Mis- PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO Address the Store 

Granite Building 914 Pine Street 234 McAllister Street Nearest You 








souri. 














Offering Exchange 


Grand Haven, Michigan. Pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church of 400 mem- 
bers desires exchange of pulpit for four 
to six weeks during July or August with 
some pastor in or near St. Louis, Mis- 


souri. Only one service a Sunday. 
Twenty-five ($25.00) per Sunday. This 
is the greatest resort town in western 
Michigan. Dr. Charles A. Bowler, 521 
Lafayette St., Grand Haven, Michigan. 


Grace Methodist Church in New 
Haven, Conn. “The Gateway to New 
England.” The seat of Yale University. 
Splendid paved roads to all parts of 
New England and New York. Many 
places of historic interest in vicinity. 
Bathing beaches near by. Two services 
on Sunday and no services during the 
week allows time for travel. Will ex- 
change use of parsonage. Would like to 
exchange with some minister in Vir- 
ginia or would consider any place within 
1,000 miles of New Haven. Honorarium 
$10.00 per Sunday for five Sundays in 
August. A. L. Burgreen, 230 Portsea 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Presbyterian minister, graduate of the 
University of Chicago and McCormick 
seminary, with twelve years’ experience, 
desires supply preaching, with view to 
locating, in an average size northern 
church during July and August. Ref- 
erences furnished. A commissioner to 
the General Assembly in Cincinnati, 
May 29-June 4. Address Rev. Geo. W. 
Caldwell, Penney Farms, Fila. 


Presbyterian minister, situated in cen- 
tral New York, the Finger Lake region, 
would exchange manses for month of 
August with minister in some part of 
the South or Canada. Correspondence 
invited. Rev. A. J. Thomas, Lyons, N. Y. 


Grand Haven, Mich. 
church of 400 members. Greatest resort 
on Lake Michigan. Would exchange 
pulpit for one month or six weeks this 
summer with some pastor in or near 
St. Louis. One service $25.00. Rev. C. A. 
aw 521 Lafayette St., Grand Haven, 

ich. 


Guilford, New York. Would like to get 
in touch with a minister near Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey, to arrange an ex- 
ehange or supply for month of August. 
Am also interested in a permanent ex- 
change for health or other reason. Box 
8, Guilford, New York. 


Boston, Mass. Opportunity to visit 
historic Boston at the time of the Ter- 
centenary Celebration of the founding 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Easily 
accessible, also, to beaches on north and 
south shores, and to Summer School at 
Boston and Harvard Universities, and 
other schools. Methodist Church. Two 
Sunday services. Desire exchange with 
pastor near Akron, or in central or 
northern Ohio. Four or six weeks, in 


Presbyterian 


July, or July and half of August, or 
partly in both months, as convenient. 
Rev. Geo. R. Wolverton, 12 Turner St., 
Brighton Sta., Boston, Mass. 


PROTO SIT TTT 


SOTTO LTT eT eM Te TTT Te itl 


MINISTERS’ 
EXCHANGE 
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MINISTERS’ EXCHANGE PRO- 
MOTES GOOD WILL 


In a letter recently received from 
C. A. Yoyles of the Southside Bap- 
tist Church, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
an unusual tribute is paid to this 
department. This preacher writes: 
“Your magazine worth ten times 
the subscription price. Many 
thanks for the courtesy of the 
column. I have received letters 
from pastors in Denver, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Virginia.” 


The time is now getting late. 
This department will appear in the 
July issue. It will probably be your 
last opportunity to take advantage 
of the opportunity it offers for a 
summer exchange. No charge is 
made when name and address 
appears in the announcement so 
that no correspondence falls upon 
this office. 











Freehold, New Jersey. I would like to 
exchange pulpits for July 20th and 27th, 
or July 27th and Aug. 3rd, with some 
minister in the province of Quebec, Can- 
ada, or some one in northern Vermont, 
New Hampshire or New York. Perhaps 
my parsonage can be used, 15 miles from 
Asbury Park, N. J., on the ocean. Wil- 
liam Louis Sahler, Freehold, N. J. 


First Presbyterian Church, Warsaw, 
Indiana. Here is an opportunity for 
some minister to attend the Chautau- 
qua and Bible Conference at Lake 
Winona during August. The pastor will 
exchange pulpits for the five Sundays in 
August with any pastor of an evangeli- 
cal church in or near Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, New York or _ Boston. 
Twenty dollars for one service. Will 
exchange manses. Address, Rev. E. S. 
Hudson, Warsaw, Indiana. 


Halistead, Penna., 15 miles distance 
from Bible School Park, Binghamton, 
N. Y., and 15 miles distance from Mon- 
trose, Pa., Summer Bible Conferences 
Scranton, Pa., and New York. Easy of 
access to Niagara Falls and Watkins 
Glen, N. Y. Pastor of Presbyterian 
Church would like to exchange pulpit 
and Manse with minister of any evan- 
gelical denomination in southern Flor- 
ida, in or about Washington, D. C., or 
San Francisco, Cal. Free use of the 
Manse and $20 per Sabbath preaching, 
during June, July August or September. 
Write Rev. Wm. H. Johnston, Hall- 
stead, Pa. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. —Presbyterian. 
Desire to exchange pulpits or supply in 
or near Détroit or in Central Michigan 
for five August Sundays. Two Morning 
Services, $20.00. Rev. Florizel A. Pflei- 
derer, 3246 McPerson Ave., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 








Historic Maumee Valley Presbyterian 
church would like to make an exchange 
during month of June or July and part 
August with some pulpit in eastern Pa., 
Maryland or Delaware or N. Jersey. I 
would be willing to preach in your pul- 
pit as a supply without exchange for a 
reasonable remuneration. What have 
you to offer? Edwin J. Wimer, Water- 
ville, Ohio. 


Bridgeton, New Jersey, Presbyterian. 
39 miles from Philadelphia and a little 
farther from Atlantic City. Would ex- 
change pulpits for a reciprocal supply 
in or near Columbus, Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Ohio or Indianapolis. Morning ser- 
vice only, flat $25.000. H. G. Wilkinson, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


Westfield, Mass., 100 miles from Bos- 
ton, 10 miles from Springfield, and in 
foothills of Berkshires. Population 22,000. 
600 members. July and August or from 
middle of July to September. Only three 
morning services in July and August 
free. Desire location in vicinity of Chi- 
cago. Desire exchange of parsonage. 
Address Roy Gilmour Pavy, 80 Broad 
Street, Westfield, Mass. 


Framingham, Mass. Pastor desires 
exchange with pastor in Los Angeles 
vicinity for two or three minths. June 
to August. One service during July 
and August. New house and furniture. 
State Normal here; 7 miles to Welles- 
ley; 15 to Concord; 21 to Boston. Many 
commuters live here. Fine opportunity 
to attend Harvard or Boston University. 
Beautiful New England scenery and 
ideal for summer. Hugh McCarroll. 


Wanted: to exchange with some 
minister or will fill vacant pulpit in 
southern part of Ohio, Indiana, or 
northern and central part of Kentucky. 
Manse here may be occupied by right 
party and honorarium of fifty dollars 
for the month morning service only. July 
27 to Aug. 24. First Presbyterian Church, 
El Monte, California. D. F. Barnett, Pas- 
tor, 621 Washington Ave. 


Jackson, Ohio. Church of 700 mem- 
bers. One hour’s ride from the Ohio 
River. Desire an exchange for July and 
first two weeks in August (entire period 
or will divide time) with minister in 
Fort Wayne, Elkhart, northeast Indiana 
or southern Michigan. Parsonage in com- 
fortable condition. J. L. Peck, Jackson, 
Ohio. 


Illinois. Baptist Church. 
One service. Twenty dollars and use of 
apartment for August. What have you? 
Any denomination. Address A. E., care 
of Church Management. 


Chicago, 


Bucyrus, Ohio. Population 12,000. 
Presbyterian church. Wish to exchange 
for Sundays of August with church in 
or near Spirit Lake, Iowa, Spencer, Ia., 
or Estherville, Ia. One service. Or will 
supply without exchange. E. J. Wykle, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 








ee 
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Pastor Presbyterian Church, 500 mem- _ 
bers, in the heart of the Ozarks, “The 
Play Ground of America,” would ex- 
change pulpits for one month this Sum- 
mer with some pastor on East Coast, 
preferably Virginia or the Carolinas. 
Write Wm. H. Butler, 829 S. Delaware, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


Williamsburg, Virginia — Presbyterian. 
Would like to exchange for month or 
six weeks with church in or near Chicago 
‘ or New Haven, so as to attend summer 
school. Chance to see Restoration by 
Rockefeller at Williamsburg, and His- 
toric Jamestown and Yorktown. Can 
exchange manse also. James Milton Mc- 
Knight, Prince George Street, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 














Highland Park, Illinois, 25 miles from 
Chicago. Presbyterian. 500 members. 
Desire exchange for five August Sundays 
with church in or near Denver. One 
service, $35.00. Rev. Frank Fitt, High- 
land Park, Illinois. 


A Chance to Come to Florida and 
preach in one of Florida’s most beauti- 
ful churches. Cool summers, attractive 
bathing beach, golf course and within 
easy distance of Miami. July to October 
inclusive or parts thereof. What have 
: you to offer in exchange? Box 133, 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 


























/ Colorado Methodist Pastor would 
* , 
exchange conference membershiy for aa 99 
charge near a university or seminary. ] he , lall Of fame 
For and with particulars. Box Bz2, 
Church Management. IN BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, in the heart 
of this state of beautiful lakes, and 
virgin timber, excellent fishing, and Cy * , cyO | 
delightful summer climate. Presbyter- HE Seco nd Presbyterian 
ian. 525 members. Desire exchange for Church of Bridgeton, N. J. 
Po Sundays gs ge with bran tion has dedicated a new three | 
enver or vicinity. One service, 00. addi. I 
Rev. Marshall R. Olsen, 201 West 4th, manual Hall organ. In addi i) 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. tion to the beauty of design, a | 
. striking feature of the installa- 
ichmond, Kansas. Wanted:— To ex- . ; “43 
: o organ. ‘This | 
change with Methodist, Presbyterian or ion s the ech a 8 ‘of - | 
Congregational Minister for July 27 and comprises mute vm «= VOR || 
all of Aug. I’m serving a Methodist angelica, fern flute, chimes and | 
Episcopal Church on paved road, 16 tremolo, and is located in a i 
miles south of Ottawa, Kansas, 41 miles tower room at the rear of the 1 
north of Lawrence, Kansas, 78 miles tae The nlessin sform- 1) 
southwest of Kansas City, 85 miles from ene ; a 8 pe : iH 
é Topeka and about 300 miles from Colo- ance of this organ justified its || 
rado line. Would exchange with pastor selection on merit, which, i} 
in Eastern State not west of Mississippi through years of established 
or in Gulf State or Colorado; the ex- . reputation. has earned the 
change to include parsonages and each P , ee 7 
; drawing his own salary. J. W. Bolton, slogan | coe The Hall of | 
] Pastor Methodist Church, Richmond, i. Fame. | | 
. Kansas. “> c= 1 
: 





Dayton, Iowa. Methodist pastor would 
like to supply July and first two Sun- 


days in August in some church in Spo- H ALL ORG AN COMP ANY | | 


kane Territory, preferably northwest 
thereof. Will come for use of parsonage | 
and free will offerings or will exchange WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
with some brother on same basis. Rev. 
Karl W. G. Hiller, Box 647, Dayton, ‘| 
Iowa. 
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A SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


WITH CYCLOPEDIC HELPS 


2) 


AND A YEARS BIBLE COURSE 


HIS is without doubt the greatest Bible offer ever made. 

Through quantity production we are enabled to offer you this 
special edition of the Scofield Reference Bible, containing not 
only the valuable helps which have made this Bible famous, but 
also a Cyclopedic Dictionary or Concordance, and in addition a 
full year’s course of Bible study for only $5.25. For exactly ten 
cents a week you can now obtain an equipment that will enable 
you to know the great Bible truths in one year! 


TWO BIBLES IN ONE 
THE Scofield Reference Bible offered 


is a special edition which contains a 
Cyclopedic Bible Dictionary or Con- 
cordance of 300 double-column pages of 
alphabetically arranged facts about the 
Bible. Such aids are usually printed 
only in the best teachers’ Bibles. This 
is in addition to the usual “helps on 
the pages where needed” which have 
made the Scofield Reference Bible 
famous. No other one-volume Bible 
published today contains such valuable 
reference materials. Printed with large 
type and durably bound in extra quality 
cloth. 


A YEAR’S BIBLE COURSE 


THIS is a course of study comprising 
52 lessons, all based on the helps in the 
Scofield Reference Bible. The principal 
Bible books and the great Bible truths 
are fully covered. Has over 700 ques- 
tions, with answers. Many illustrative 
diagrams accompany the text. A com- 
plete and practical course that will pro- 
vide a working knowledge of the Bible. 
At all booksellers or from the Publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


FOR INDIVIDUALS--FOR CLASSES 


The ideal course for those who cannot 
attend a class and who wish to study 
the Bible privately. Also an excellent 
outline for a year’s work for class study. 











Detroit, Michigan. Parsonage unusu- 
ally attractive—brick structure—plenty 
of room—large yard—located in Art 
Center—new main library two blocks 
away. One hour from the University of 
Michigan—less than one hour from the 
1000 lakes of Oakland County. Desire 
to exchange for the month of August 
with pastor in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire or Colorado—preferably a small 
town location. One service a Sunday. 
Hazen G. Werner, 459 Ferry Ave., W., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Services Offered 


Will be in Chicago and vicinity during 
July and August, and will supply pulpit 
anywhere in that district, either in the 
city or within a reasonable day’s drive 
of Chicago. Any denomination. Twenty 
years’ pulpit experience. W. H. Barton. 
Congregational Church, Manchester, 
Okla. 


Will supply pulpit in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from June 15 to Sept. 
1 while attending the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Ordained Baptist minister. Age 
33. Thomas E. Jeffers, Hurricane, W. Va. 


I want to supply a church on or near 
the Atlantic Coast for two or three 
Sundays in July or August. Any de- 


nomination. My experience and training 
fits me for a responsible task. Willing 
to go to a city or town, including New 
York City. Now serving a church of 
over eight hundred members. I am a 
young man, and my desire is to take my 
family where we can enjoy the salt air, 
bathing, etc. Will also consider lake 
region. Terms very reasonable, or will 
serve for a place to stay. Address, S. H. 
Cunningham, D. D., P. O. Box 227, Car- 
lisle, Kentucky. 


Will supply pulpit, July 27th, August 
3rd, 10th, 17th, and 24th, in the vicinity 
of Atlanta, Ga. Nine years’ experience 
and now active service as ordained elder, 
Methodist, South, member of the Upper 
S. C. Conference, A. B. degree, Wofford 
College. Beverly H. Tucker, Pacolet 
Mills, 8. C. 


Nova Scotia, Canada. In the Annapo- 
lis Valley, within driving distance of 
Kingston. Am a college and seminary 
graduate with seven years’ successful 
preaching experience. Fully ordained. 
One service desired a Sunday in August. 
Terms exceptionally reasonable, as salary 
goes on during vacation period. Albert 
B. Reynolds, Memorial Cong’! Church, 
So. Sudbury, Mass. 


British Minister Will Supply. Rev. 
Henry J. Wicks, B. A., D. D. (Lon.), is 


prepared to accept preaching engage- 
ments this summer in the United States. 
Address, 87 Pirbright Road, London, 
S. W., 18, London, England. 


Moweaqua, Ill. I am planning to be 
in Boston, Massachusetts during the 
month of August and will be available 
for supply work during this month. 
Methodist. 500 members. Nine years 
experience. Would like the use of par- 
sonage. J. C. Berry, Moweaqua, IIl. 


British Woman Preacher. Young 
woman who will visit friends in Long 
Island, New York, during summer, would 
appreciate opportunities for Sunday 
supplying. Address Box Bl, Church 
Management, 626 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Will Supply Pulpit in vicinity of New 
York City or Long Island during the 
month of either July or August. I plan 
to attend a term of summer school 
during that time. I am an ordained 
minister with nine years of experience. 
Write C. M. Glick, Albia, Iowa. 


East Syracuse, New York. Presbyterian. 
522 members, Minister with university 
and seminary training would like to sup- 
ply large or small church in the Adiron- 
dacks during month of August. I will 
need no parsonage as I have complete 
camping outfit. Joseph C. Sayers, First 
Presbyterian Church, East Syracuse, 
New York. 


Will Supply in Washington. Pastor of 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Hornell, New York. Planning on spend- 
ing August in Chevy Chase. Address, 
Walter W. Vogelmann, 79 Elm Street, 
Hornell, New York. 


Will Supply in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
In or near Moose Jaw or Regina for the 
month of July or August. My church 
is closed during July but parsonage is 
available. Thirty miles from Loop in 
Chicago. E. Fraser Bell, Congregational 
Parsonage, Geneva, Illinois. 


Churches Desiring Supply Write to 
Rev. W. Uptegrove Holley, 104 South 
Magnolia Street, Hammond, Louisiana. 
Dr. Holley will be available for the five 
Sundays in August. Terms moderate. 


Will supply: Baptist pastor plans to 
spend August in North Carolina and 
will be available for supply work. A. L. 
Goodrich, Porter Memorial Baptist 
Church, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Richard D. Dodge, Editor “The Les- 
son Round Table,” would like to sup- 
ply pulpit of city or large town church 
during the summer months, preferably 
Presbyterian or Congregational, but not 
né€cessarily so. References exchanged. 
Address, Haines City, Florida. 


Baptist Pastor. Good preacher, twenty- 
one years continuous service, is willing 
to supply pulpits within easy reach of 
Toronto, Ontario. Sundays in August. 
Rev. J. W. Taylor, First Baptist Church, 
Warrens, Wis. 
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LOCATING THE PICNIC GROUNDS 


In order to help all drivers to locate 
the picnic grounds with the least diffi- 
culty the Dr. Garland Men’s Class of the 
First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
prepared a line map which was published 
in the weekly paper of the church. To 
those who may have been lost in seeking 
to find picnic grounds we are sure that 
this will appeal as a splendid idea. 





Wagner Ford Road. 2 miles 
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BIBLE HISTORY IN 250 WORDS 
By Richard K. Morton 


God calls Abraham and covenants 
with him, promising him and his de- 
scendants Canaan. 

Jacob is born. 

Joseph is sold into Egypt, rises to 
prominence, and saves his father and 
brothers in famine. 

Moses becomes Israel’s leader, and 
takes the people out of Egypt. Aaron 
assists him. The law is given to Moses 
and is codified. Israel covenants with 
its God. 

Joshua brings them into Canaan. 

Gideon delivers Israel. 

Israel lives under judges. 
Samuel. Canaan is conquered. 

The monarchy is established. Saul. 
David. Solomon dedicates the temple 
and covenants with God. Prophecy 
grows. God is called righteous and uni- 
versal by Amos, and loving by Hosea. 
Isaiah prophesies. The northern king- 
dom falls in 722, and the southern in 
586. 

A new recodification of ancient laws 
about 650. Allegiance to one God, one 
altar, one people. 

Reforms in Josiah’s reign fail. 

The Judean kingdom falls, causing 
Babylonian captivity. 

Ezekiel compiles priestly regulations, 
giving final recodifications under Ezra. 

The apocalyptic idea develops. Israel, 
unable to conquer by the sword, looks 
for a Messiah to vindicate all its aspira- 
tions. 

Jesus is born, bringing a new revela- 
tion of God, and a new understanding 
of the nature of the Messiah and his 
kingdom. The Gospels record some 
events in His wonderful life, and the 
story of the resurrection. At Pentecost, 
Jesus’ followers feel His spirit is still 
with them. 

John and Paul interpret the Gospel. 
Hope for an immediate second coming 
of Christ is disappointed. 

Churches are organized, and spread, 
among both Jews and Gentiles. 


Samson. 











CHURCH CHAIRS OF STEEL 
FOR BEAUTY—COMFORT 
DURABILITY —ECONOMY 





YON Folding Steel Chairs are ideal for church use—as additional 

chairs in Sunday School Room Bible classes and social gatherings. 

Real ultimate economy is assured in these comfortable, upholstered or 
non-upholstered chairs that will stand abuse. 


Write for booklet on Lyon Steel Folding Chairs. 
It contains many suggestions and will be sent free. 


LYON 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AURORA, ILLINOIUIS 


Bronches, Jobbers and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





STORAGE AND DISPLAY EQUIPMENT IN STEEL 
STORE FIXTURES : COUNTERS AND SHOW CASES 
SHELVING LOCKERS AND CABINETS 
FOLDING TABLES 


AND CHAIRS 
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STYLE NO. 650 
Stock Sizes 
30x72 30x84 30x96 

Height—30” 





ALGOMA TABLES 


Folding and Regular Types for Cafeterias and Game Rooms 


June, 1930 











The Algoma Line includes 
tables with RUBBER and 
LINOLEUM TO P S— 
Serving Stands—Magazine 
Racks—Benches, etc. ‘The 
rigid, durable construction 
assures long service under 
hard usage. 











Write for full information 





WILLIAM H. WARK, Agent 


Sales Office: 1410 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


ALGOMA WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


FACTORY, ALGOMA, WIS. 























Church Advertising 


By John Barton Bailey 


which is found in every church. 

To say the least, there are few 

churches that have more money 
than they know what to do with. In the 
matter of advertising, it is well to recog- 
nize that it is expensive. But, regard- 
less of the cost, it pays. Remember: It 
Pays to Advertise. This applies to the 
church as well as to business institutions. 
But in the matter of advertising from 
the financial view point, this expense can 
be reduced to a minimum. 


The least expensive of all advertise- 
ment for any church is the one cent 
government postal card. The card can 
be delivered in city or rural districts, the 
cost being the same. These cards can 
be written by hand to announce special 
meetings, provided the number is small. 
For announcements to twenty-five to one 
hundred people they can be easily mime- 
ographed. Where they are mailed to 
hundreds and perhaps to a thousand or 
more people, they can be printed at small 
cost. Sufficient quantities of regular an- 
nouncements can be printed to cover any 
period of time, one month, fall, winter, 
spring, or summer seasons, or even for 
the entire year. A liberal estimate of a 
thousand printed cards would be four- 
teen dollars. This is the total expense. 
This amount pays for the cards, stamps, 
printing, handling and the delivery. 


T= financial problem is usually one 


The mimeograph is one of the most 
useful pieces of equipment in the church 
office. Of course, a poorly mimeographed 
sheet leaves the adverse impression. It 
must be neat. Mimeographed work can 
be turned out in neat appearing form. 
Letters or announcements can be gotten 
out on short notice, whereas many times 
this work is held in a printer’s office two 
or three days before delivery. Two 
hundred mimeographed sheets can be 
completed in an hour. This time in- 
cludes the cutting of the stencil, setting 
the machine, and the actual turning off 
of the work. 

I have found that on the spur of the 
moment I could get one hundred or more 
mimeographed sheets ready and have 
them distributed over town within three 
hours by boys of my Sunday school. I 
have always made it a policy, however, to 
pay these. It always makes them more 
willing, and then I have the feeling that 
these boys are better satisfied to help 
when they are paid something. On the 
average, mimeographed sheets can be 
turned off at a cost of about sixty cents 
for the first hundred and about forty 
cents for every succeeding hundred. 
Stencils usually cost from fifteen to 
twenty cents. Even these costs can be 
cut down when the supplies are bought 
in large quantities. 

Letters whether written or printed, if 


signed must go as first class postage. 
The envelope is sealed and the postal 
rate is two cents each. If the enclosure 
is purely printed mimeographed or mul- 
tigraphed material it may be sent un- 
sealed at a cost of one and one-half 
cents each. To secure this rate twenty 
identical pieces should be mailed at the 
same time. 

If your city or town has a moving pic- 
ture theater, you can run a slide regu- 
larly on the screen. This is effective ad- 
vertising. The charge for this service 
is hardly ever more than one dollar per 
month. Colored slides made to order 
range from two to three dollars. On 
these slides either the pastor’s picture 
or a picture of the church building is 
effective. Typewritten slides cost prac- 
tically nothing, and these can be run to 
announce special programs and services. 

Every church ought to have a bulletin 
board, and this bulletin board should 
never be allowed to be idle. Where the 
church can afford two boards, one should 
be on the outside and the other on the 
inside of the building. Where there can 
be only one, let it be in the lobby of the 
church. The church needs to have its 
name somewhere on the outside, the 
more attractive the sign the better. The 
board in the lobby of the church should 
carry all announcements which are regu- 
larly made from the pulpit, announce- 
ments of all Sunday services, sermon 
subjects, and the activities of the vari- 
ous organizations of the local work. The 
congregation will be trained to read these 
bulletin boards, provided the material 
on display never grows stale. To avoid 
this, rearrange the old material or re- 
write it and be sure that the board is 
kept attractive. Where possible, have 
new items every week. Almost every 
church will have plenty of material to 
keep its bulletin board supplied with new, 
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fresh, and interesting matter for the 
congregation to read. By the proper use 
of the bulletin board, the pastor can 
avoid making many announcements from 
the pulpit. 

A weekly paper for the church is ad- 
visable. This weekly paper or bulletin 
can be distributed at the regular services 
or mailed on the preceding Friday. 
Through this medium the pastor can 
many times reach people he would not 
be able to reach in any other way. In 
this bulletin all of the organizations of 
the church will find a ready medium of 
expression. Advertisements will help pay 
the expense of a printed bulletin. It is 
well, however, to include this item in the 
budget. This bulletin should never be 
run for profit, and advertising space 
should be cut to a minimum. 

Many of the churches have monthly 
magazines. Certainly this is attractive 
and very much worthwhile. However, 
the monthly magazine cannot take the 
place of the weekly bulletin. 

Folders announcing the program of a 
church during a season is commendable. 
It is always well to use these folders pre- 
ceding Christmas and Easter. Such 
folders can also be used to announce 
programs for two or three months in ad- 
vance; for instance, “The Fall Program,” 
“The Winter Program,” “The Summer 
Program,” “The Revival Program,” “Pro- 
gram for Young People,” and “The Sun- 
day Evening Program for March.” Some 
such programs are made up in calendar 
form and look attractive in the home. 

There are many other means and 
methods for advertising the work of the 
church. These are merely some of the 
important methods that can be employed 
by any church and found to be highly 
effective and worth while. A thorough 
advertising program will increase the at- 
tendance at the regular services, bring 
larger returns to the budget, and add 
more interest to all of the church’s ac- 
tiyities. All churches can well afford to 
advertise. 





CATHOLIC PRIEST PROTESTS 
NEWSPAPER POLICY 


Protestant church people sometimes 
complain that the Roman Catholic 
Church gets more newspaper attention 
than does the Protestant Church. Such 
critics will be enlightened by reading the 
following which is copied from the news- 
paper men’s trade weekly, The Editor 
and Publisher: 


ATTACKS “SECULAR” PRESS 


New York Priest Says Dailies Are Unfair to 
Catholics 


An attack upon the “secular”? press for al- 
leged unfairness to the Catholic Church was 
made in a sermon Feb. 23, 1930, by the Rev. 
Henry F. Hammer at the vesper services of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. Father Ham- 
mer criticized the metropolitan newspapers as a 
group for their selection of Catholic news, and 
charged that the reports of services in Catholic 
churches are not only given in very brief form, 
but are insignificantly placed in the columns of 
the newspapers. 


“The secular press is manifestly unfair to 
Catholics,” he said, ‘not in an antagonistic 
or hostile sense, but surely in an unfriendly 
manner. Take the so-called ‘religious page’ of 
a New York paper any Monday morning, and 
notice that practically every column is headed 
with the reports of non-Catholic sermons, while 
away down at the bottom of the column you 
may find the report of a Catholic service.” 


Father Hammer added that the managers of 
daily papers should be “taught better manners,” 
ard averred that they would be ‘‘more con- 
siderate’ if there was a good Catholic daily 
paper in the city. His sermon was in keeping 
with “Catholic press month,’’ which, he said, 
had been promulgated for February by the 
bishops of the Catholic church. 
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Send $4.00 For This New Three In 
One Indoor Announcer 


Balance in Four Monthly Payments of $5.00 Each 
Total Cost $24.00 


5% Discount for Cash in Full with Order 


HE Three in One INDOOR ANNOUNCER provides a convenient, change- 
able letter indoor bulletin for announcing regular and special services, at- 
tendance records, etc. Also two cork bulletins for printed posters and written 
announcements regarding all special activities of the church and its organizations. 
Frame is of well seasoned oak in natural oak finish. Size over all, including gable, 


37 x 56 inches. 


CENTER PANEL. Size 20 x 24 inches. Crimped sheet metal with baked 
enamel finish. 450 1 inch lithographed metal letters, numerals, etc. 


TWO END PANELS. 


Size 15 x 24 inches. Dark green composition cork. 


Thumb tacks easily inserted or removed. Will not chip or crack. 


Prompt Shipment by Express on Receipt of Initial Payment 





TMINSTER CHt 


aHe NEW 
ARISTOCRAT 


SILVER GREY 
FINISH WITH 


SLACK SIGN SECTION 


‘STANDS QUT” 


“ATTRACTS MAXIMUM 
ATTENTION 





Standard Specialty Co. 





THE 1930 ARISTOCRAT 


Complete with Ornamental 
Standards. Choice of four 
different finishes and black or 
white inner sign section. For 


only $69.00 f. o. b. Factory. 
PAY AS YOU USE IT 


You can have this wonderful new 
church bulletin, wired for electricity 
and equipped with 700 two and three 
inch metal letters for only $19.00 with 
order and five monthly payments of 
$10.00 each. The initial payment is 
really the only cost, as THE ARISTO- 
CRAT will more than pay the month- 
ly installments through increased at- 
tendance at regular and special serv- 
ices, banquets, bazaars, church sales, 
entertainments and all business or so- 
cial functions of the church and its 
various organizations. 


Jr. Aristocrat Model, $39.00; 
Imperial Model, All-Metal 
Duco Finish, $119.00; Solid 
Bronze Copper Construction, 


$189.00, Including Standards. 


Write for folder in natural colors 


Dept.C-6 Decatur, Illinois 
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Do your summer plans carry 
you to or through Chicago? 
If so, please consider this... 


Cordial Invitation 
to the Home of 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


E of J. C. Deagan, Inc., invite you, on 

your next trip to or through Chicago, to 
visit the “birthplace’’ of the most widely used 
Tower Chimes in America. 


If on coming into the city you will telephone 
Lake View 4364, transportation will be provided 
to the plant. There you will see the intensely 
interesting methods by which Deagan Tower 
Chimes are made, and hear the rich, golden music 
that they send forth. 


You will be invited to select from a compre- 
hensive library of rolls your favorite hymns and 
to experience the thrill of having the air vibrate, 
at the press of a button, to the inspiring music 
you have selected. 


Noting the lifetime construction of Deagan 
Tower Chimes, and considering their salutary in- 
fluence upon the community, you will undoubtedly 
wish that your church were equipped with them; 
whereupon we shall be happy to explain how other 
churches in similar circumstances have converted 
the wish into a reality! 


If you do not plan a visit to Chicago, 
full information will gladly be mailed. 


Jha Deagan Inc. 


Established 1880 
Deagan Building, CHICAGO 
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Chicago Theological Seminary 
Chicago Divinity School 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
(Evanston, Illinois) 


Union Theological Seminary 
(New York City) 


University of Dubuque School of Theology 
(Dubuque, Iowa) 


Auburn Theological Seminary 
(Auburn, N. Y.) 


Grove City Bible School 
(Grove City, Pa.) 


Winona School of Theology 


Biblical Seminary in New York 


Virginia Summer School for Rural 
Ministers 
(Blacksburg, Va.) 
Summer School for Town and Country 
Pastors 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


Estes Park Fellowship School 
(Estes Park, Colorado) 


Summer Schools For Ministers 


Two Terms: June 16-July 23 
July 24-August 29 


Two Terms: June 16-July 23 
July 24-August 29 


Two Terms: June 23-July 30 
July 31-Sept. 5 


Conference on City Work: 
June 18-June 28 


Conference for Ministers: 
June 24-July 5 
Summer Quarter in connection with 
Columbia University 
July 7-August 15 


June 9-June 27 
School of Theology, June 30-July 17 
School of Religious Education 

July 21-Aug. 7 

August-August 10 


Two Terms: July 9-July 26 
July 28-August 14 


June 18-July 29 


July 21-August 1 


July 21-August 2 


July 15-July 31 





PRIZE CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


The ‘American Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
announces that in the $2,000 prize con- 
test on The Heroic Appeal of Christian- 
ity to Young People the judges have 
chosen “Silver Trumpet,’ a novel by J. 
Wesley Ingles, of Stony Brook, L. I. This 
is a swift-moving, heart-gripping story 
of modern college life in a co-ed college. 
Though but one prize was offered the 
judges announced as their second choice, 
“Greater Love,’ by Priscilla Holton, of 
Auburndale, Mass., and the third choice, 
“The Heroic Challenge,” by Mrs. May 
Emery Hall, of Douglaston, L. I. 


In the contest for a manuscript on 
Religion in Education, the judges de- 
clared that no manuscript merited the 
award of the prize. 


The judges for the contest were: Wil- 
liam A. Freemantle, D. D., Dean of 
School of Theology of Temple Uni- 
versity; Otto F. Nolde, Ph. D., Instructor 
School of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Instructor Mount Airy 
Theological Seminary; and Edward S. 
Bradley, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
English, University of Pennsylvania. 

The decision of the judges was unani- 
mous in both contests. 

More than one hundred manuscripts 
were submitted in the two contests. 
Eighty-six‘ were found to fulfil the en- 
trance conditions—forty-eight on The 
Heroic Appeal of Christianity to Young 
People and thirty-eight on Religion in 
Education. 





MY CHUM :. 


He stood at the crossroads all alone, 

With the sunrise in his face; 

He had no fear for the path unknown, 

He was set for a manly race. 

But the road stretched east, and the road 
stretched west; 

There was no one to tell him which way 
was the best; 

So my chum turned wrong and went 
down, down, down, 

Till he lost the race and the victor’s 
crown, 

And fell at last in an ugly snare, 

Because no one stood at the crossroads 

there. 


Another chum on another day, 

At the self-same crossroads stood; 

He paused a moment to choose the way 

That would lead to the greater good. 

And the road stretched east, and the 
road stretched west; 

But I was there to show him the best; 

So my chum turned right and went on 
and on, 

Till he won the race and the victor’s 
crown; 

He came at last to the mansions fair, 

Because I stood at the crossroads there. 


Since then I have raised a daily prayer, 
That I be kept faithful standing there, 
To warn the runners as they come, 
And save my own or another’s chum. 


—Author Unknown. 
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CONVENTION OF MEN’S CLASSES 


The eighth annual convention of the 
National Federation of Men’s Bible 
Classes will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Saturday and Sunday, June 7 and 8. 
The observance of Pentecost Sunday, 
June 8, as the 1900th birthday of the 
Church of Christ, will be central theme 
of the meeting this year. 

Two delegates from each class are 
invited to attend the formal business 
meeting Saturday morning, June 7, and 
as many Bible Class men as will are 
invited to attend a discussion of class 
problems, immediately following the 
business session, a mass meeting Sat- 
urday evening, the men’s classes and the 
churches in Washington Sunday morn- 
ing, and a concluding mass meeting Sun- 
day afternoon. Speakers of the greatest 
national prominence, while they have 
not announced their plans definitely, are 
expected to address the mass meetings. 

A parade of Bible Class men down 
historic Pennsylvania Avenue, when 
25,000 men are expected to be in line, 
will be a spectacular event of the con- 
vention on Saturday afternoon, June 7. 





A DENOMINATION CLIMBS UP BY 
STEWARDSHIP 


At a meeting of the Religious Publicity 
Council, held recently in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Roswell C. Long of the Stewardship 
Department of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States presented a paper 
which told of the program used in put- 
ting that church at the top in benevo- 
lence. There is so much of value in this 
address that we are presenting a brief 
outline of it here. 


1. We Undergirded the Program with 
Stewardship. 
a. Close relationship between stew- 
ardship and every Christian ac- 
tivity. 
b. Promotion of Stewardship League 
with Tithing as an objective. 
2. We Have Underwritten the Program 
with. the Every Member Canvass. 
a. Efficient Presbyterian Leaders. 
b. Constant stream of publicity to 
church papers, including paid adver- 
tisements. 
c. 809,000 copies of leaflets, etc. 
3. We Have Promoted It Through the 
Presbyterian Progressive Program. 
This is a seven part program which 
reaches into every organization and 
department of church work. 
4. We Have Promoted It Through Pub- 
licity. 
a. Weekly Bulletin best medium. 
b. Direct Mail: 35,000 letters to a per- 
sonalized list of 14,000. 

We get three “kicks” out of every 
letter. We get a “kick” out of writ- 
ing it, a “kick” when we see it go 
down the chute, and believe me, we 
get a “kick”—a real one—when the 
answer comes. 





PRESBYTERIAN DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE EXPANDS 


The Presbyterian Department of Ar- 
chitecture, for the past five years work- 
ing under the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions, has increased its staff 
and expanded into a service for other 
denominations as well, under the title 
Interdenominational Architectural Serv- 
ice. It continues to serve the Presby- 


terian Board and the Board of Domestic 
Missions of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and retains its offices at the Presbyterian 
Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








SUMMER QUARTER —1930 


First Term: June 16th-July 23rd 
Second Term: July 24th-August 29th 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL of the UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


and 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGIAL SEMINARY 


Announce 111 courses given by the following instructors: 


PREACHING AND CHURCH MAN- ; OLD TESTAMENT 


AGEMENT ; IE IO nov. osc es cane eas Both Terms 
Charles Whitney Gilkey .......... lst Term William Creighton Graham ......Both Terms 
po A nny re a so een William A. Irwin ................ Both Terms 

~ afford Patton ............+- = — Martin Sprengling .............. Both Terms 
CO-OPERATIVE PROTESTANTISM William Franklin Edgerton ..... Both Terms 
AND MISSIONS PEMMONEON Ws GOOTS 505 ccc eteces Both Terms 
Ne IE 65 n'a s.b:ae weduwin gia kin Both Terms 
Archibald Gillies Baker .......... Both Terms 
Charles True Holman ............ ist Term | ND in ss cate uaceneeaes cake Both Terms 
y | 7 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND PSY- | NEW TESTAMENT 

CHOLOGY OF RELIGION Donald Wayne Riddle ............ Both Terms 
Nr BIE on oo mc oes 5s fcc sey ees lst Term | Benjamin W. Robinson .......... Both Terms 
Henry Nelson Wieman ............ 2nd Term | Benjamin Wisner Bacon ............ lst Term 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr. ....2nd Term || Frank Eakin ..............-..-.0. 2nd Term 
Mamuna © CORR... essences. lst Term || 
re Se a ree lst Term || CHURCH HISTORY 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION || Shirley Jackson Case .............. 2nd Term 
| John Thomas McNeill .............. Ist Term 
aoe ee Soares Ba ee ee a Bs | William Warren Sweet .......... 2nd Term 
William + yh Bower .......600- 9 4 Terme | Winfred Ernest Garrison ........ Both Terms 
Ernest John Chave ..............+. nd Term || william Walker Rockwell .......... 2nd Term 
Richard H. Edwards .............. lst Term : 

: PU WII oak oo ooss case's so eeave lst Term 

Prank Gibson WATE ..ccccccccscss lst Term , 

ik Aldert ond T Matthew, Goinke .........<0005.: Both Terms 
Walker Moore ones UMAR si vioo | Ernest William Parsons ............ lst Term 
Fred Eastman eteae ses ites Meee uess 2nd Term 
po reer eee eee lst Term PUBLIC SPEAKING 

SOCIAL ETHICS W. Hubert Greaves .......... ..Both Terms 
Heerrisen AMOR DOCUS .... cesses Both Terms 
Samuel Kincheloe .............s+0:: lst Term MUSIC 
po, eA eee Pee 2nd Term J 
ee 2nd Term ; Cecil Michener Smith .............. 2nd Term 
For announcements write: 
Dean SHAILER MATHEWS President ALBERT W. PALMER 


Divinity School, University of Chicago 


Chicago Theological Seminary 











Seven Assemblies. 





Northfield Summer Conferences 
June 13-August 25, 1930 


Young Men Students; Young Women; Home Missions; For- 
eign Missions; Religious Education; Ministers and Laymen; 
Christian Endeavor. 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. J. Stuart Holden, Dr. John 
A. Hutton, Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, Dr. A. W. Beaven, Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Dr. Raymond Robbins, Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
Dr. James Reid, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr. Richard Roberts, and Dr. Charles L. 
Goodell are on the list of over 100 platform speakers and faculty. 


For full information address: AMBert G. Moopy, Secretary, East Northfield, Mass. 











Its enlarged staff includes Archibald G. 
Lamont, Director of Architecture for the 
Presbyterian Board; Rev. Edward L. 
Junkin, son of a missionary to Korea, 
ordained to the ministry in Westchester 
Presbytery, New York, specialist in build- 
ings for religious education; and Fred- 
erick J. Kolb, designing architect for the 
Presbyterian Board. It is the aim of the 
Presbyterian Board through this service 
to improve the character of church ar- 
chitecture throughout the country, as 
regards both beauty and utility, and not 
only as to houses of worship but also as 
to educational and community and par- 
ish buildings, to meet every requirement 
of a modern church plant. 


Lake George and the Adirondacks 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Best Colleges—Fully Accred- 


ited. Emphasizes Health, 
Christian Character. 
ter and water Sports. 


of the Individual Boy. 


ROB’T C. FRENCH, Headmaster, 
Silver Bay, N. Y. 


New York Office, 347 Madison Ave. 





Catalog M. 


Scholarship, 
All Athletics—win- 
Attention to needs 
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The Most Beautiful Service 
I Ever Conducted 


By Loyal M. Thompson, Aledo, Illinois 


This article is a portion of a much longer one which appeared 
in The Epworth Herald for June 22, 1929, entitled “Filling the 
Country Church.” We are reproducing it by special permission 


of that paper. 
Episcopal Church of Aledo. 


attempted grew out of an essay 

from the resourceful pen of F. W. 

Boreham. It was called, “The Lit- 
tle Palace Beautiful, with the Only Four 
Children in the World.” 


The little palace, pictured on this page, 
was built by the boys in the manual 
training class at the Aledo high school. 
It was made of beaver-board and 
strengthened in places with wood. The 
windows and doors were carefully cut 
out. Then the house was painted. At 
this point it was turned over to the art 
class at the high school, and when their 
work had been completed the little house 
was a palace in miniature. There were 
vines, trellises, window boxes, and even 
a porch swing. 

A committee of Epworth Leaguers put 
the display in place on the pulpit. They 
set it on a hill covered with artificial 
grass, bushes, and trees. They even con- 
structed a pebbled walk. And they placed 
a light inside the house. The lights in 
the church were dimmed and a spotlight 
was trained on the little palace. 


To center the interest from the begin- 
ning on the theme of the service, we be- 
gan with a song by six Juniors. “I Love 
a Little Cottage,’ followed as a solo. 
Then, “The House by the Side of the 
Road,” by Foss, was read, followed by 
“Little Mother of Mine,” sung as a solo. 
The sermon topic, “The Only Four Chil- 
dren in the World,” has aroused interest. 
Four children representing these charac- 
ters appeared, each one passing in front 
after coming from behind so that it 
looked as though he had actually come 
out of the little palace. 


Then the pastor explained that there 
is a quiet trail which leads off from the 
dusty, much-traveled road of life, a trail 
that we often travel at the twilight hour. 
It leads through a forest of friendly 
trees, with lovely flowers growing along 
the roadside. Perhaps we have been so 
fascinated with the flowers that we have 
failed to see, back a little from the road, 
a small palace called the little palace 
beautiful. The lights are already shin- 
ing in the windows. We are to visit it 
to-night. 

In each of the four rooms of this pal- 
ace a little child lies sleeping. They are 
the only four children in the world. 


In the room that faces the north, the 
little room called Fancy, dwells the Little 
Child That Never Was. See what a beau- 
tiful child he is. He is the child of all 
the lonely men and women in the world, 
the child of their dreams and fancies, 
the child that never was born. Many a 
maiden has looked into the face of this 
little child and sought to clasp him to 


Ts most beautiful service we have 


Mr. Thompson is the pastor of the Methodist 


her bosom. Perhaps her ideals were high 
and he who understood her heart never 
seemed to pass her way. 


St. Francis once looked upon the face 
of this little child. He longed to be a 
monk and devote his life to poverty and 
pilgrimage, but he loved a_ gracious 
woman. Finally, through agony and 
tears, he chose the cloak and cowl. But 
still that lovely face haunted him by 
cloister and shrine. 


One radiant, moonlight night, the tra- 
dition says, the brethren saw him rise 
in the dead of night and go out into the 
snow. With deft, artistic fingers he 
fashioned out of snow a lovely woman 
and a group of beautiful children. He 
arranged them in a circle and sat down 
with them. Giving rein to his fancy, for 
one delicious hour, he tasted of the joys 
of hearth and home, life, and love. Then, 
solemnly rising, he kissed them all a 
tearful farewell, renounced these rap- 
tures forever, and re-entered the mon- 
astery. That night St. Francis looked 
into the face of the Little Child That 
Never Was. 


The Little Child That Never Was is a 
beautiful child. He is without flaw or 
disfigurement. He is all that his father 
and mother would have him be. He calls 
them out of loneliness to the service of 
the childhood of the world. In this serv- 
ice they can lose their loneliness and the 
Little Child That Never Was can become 
incarnate for them in the little children 
about them. 


In the room that faces the west, filled 
with sunset glory, the room called Mem- 
ory, dwells the Little Child That Was. 
She is exquisitely beautiful. She will al- 
ways be a child, the child that will never 
grow up. 

There is a well-known story about 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, who, with her 
husband, went off to Europe on a vaca- 
tion, leaving her little girl in the charge 
of a nurse. The night came when the 
father and mother were expected back 
again. There was a sound of automo- 
bile brakes outside. The excited little 
girl, eager to catch a first glimpse of 
her loved ones, sprang out of bed, found 
her way to a balcony, and leaned far out 
over the railing. 

“Never,” says Mrs. Butler, “will I lose 
the memory of it. The fall, the sudden 
cry, and then the silence. It was pitiful 
to see her in her father’s arms, her little 
curly head drooping.” 


Here was a picture of the Little Child 
That Was. Her mother could find no 
comfort until she arose from her grief 
and devoted herself to the service of all 
the wayward and motherless girls in the 
city where she lived. Everybody knows 


of the service she rendered, thanks to 
the Little Child That Was. That child 
is speaking to many and calls not for 
sorrow, but for service. 


The little room that faces the south is 
called Experience, and in it dwells that 
Little Child That Is. What a wonderful 
child he is, made up of curiosity, ambi- 
tion, and imagination. Curiosity is a 
God-given talent. Rightly developed, it 
leads explorers across uncharted seas and 
untrodden continents. It calls scientists 
into the laboratory, where they make 
discoveries that are of uncalculable bene- 
fit to mankind. But this spirit needs 
training and direction, if we would con- 
serve it during youth’s romantic period 
of discovery. 

The same is true of the other two 
qualities we have mentioned, ambition 
and imagination. The Little Child That 
Is dearly loves to excel. He wants to 
win. But he needs to know what heights 
are worth climbing and what prizes are 
worth winning. 


The world has need for his imagina- 
tion, too. That imagination is the sense 
of the infinite stirring in him. It will do 
more than build cities. It will lead men 
on to new heights of spiritual achieve- 
ment. 


The Little Child That Is has many 
qualities, but these three are priceless. 
Crush his curiosity and you make him 
sinister, self-satisfied, knowing all that 
he cares to know. Crush his ambition 
and you will find him at the street cor- 
ner, hands in pockets. Crush his imag- 


ination and you rob him of the power to 


lead this old world into new joys and ex- 
periences. But develop these powers and 
you make him a great force for good. 

_ The fourth room faces the sunrise. It 


is the room called Hope, and in it dwells 
the Little Child That Is to Be. A won- 
derful child she is. If young men and 
women who are doing their courting 
these days could look into this little 
room, they would choose carefully. They 
would see that every time they resist 
temptation they are giving to this Lit- 
tle Child That Is to Be a finer heritage 
than they can ever leave in a will. And 
every time they yield to temptation they 
would know that they are striking a blow 
more terrible than any they could strike 
with clenched fists. 


Our service taught us, then, that there 
are only four children in the wide world 
and that each of us is the parent of at 
least one of them. A prophet of old said, 
“A little child shall lead them.” We 
closed with the thought that the only 
four children in the world may lead us to 
the feet of the Saviour, in whose gra- 
cious presence little children always felt 
at home. 





Ambition’s monstrous stomach does in- 
crease 
By eating, and it fears to starve, unless 
It still may feed, and all it sees devour; 
Ambition is not tir’d with toil nor cloy’d 
with power. Davenant. 
oo oe * 


This raging, vehement desire, 

Of sovereignty no satisfaction finds; 

But in the breasts of men doth ever roll 

The restless stone of Sisyph, to torment 
them, 

And as his heart, who stole the heav’nly 
fire, 

The vulture gnaws, so doth that monster 
rent them; 

Had they the world, the world would not 
content them. Earl of Sterling. 
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One Minister’s‘Prayer 
Life 


Charles B. Tupper 


what fragrance is to the rose— 

subtle, yet constituent, pervasive, 

and definitive. It is something in- 
herent like the active element in leaves, 
reaching out for light which in turn gives 
life and color. 


By virtue of the fact that I am tem- 
peramentally introspective, I have been 
vividly aware of my own delinquencies 
and have tried persistently to grow into 
the artistry of prayer. And while my 
progress is painful and slow I have tried 
to be hospitable to suggestion and help 
from every available source. As I think 
the matter over, two influences stand out 
quite distinctly. 


The first is the reading of pertinent 
literature. Early in my ministry I read, 
marked, and re-read Fosdick’s Meaning 
of Prayer. So far as I can analyze, that 
book has had more to do with my ap- 
preciation of prayer than any other one 
influence. Prayer, understood as “domi- 
nant desire,” has reacted powerfully up- 
on my desire to live truly in order that 
my spoken prayer might be true. This 
has served to eliminate hypocrisy, su- 
perficiality and wordiness. The prayers 
in this and the other “Meaning” books 
have made articulate the strivings and 
longings of my spirit. 


The books of Bertha Conde have been 
helpful—particularly Paths to Peace and 
Health and Power. I have read rather 
freely the “mystical” literature and have 
found guidance and strength in such 
writings as those of Rufus Jones and 
Evelyn Underhill. Miss Underhill’s book 
—The Life of the Spirit and the Life 
of Today—marked an epoch in my ap- 
preciation of the spiritual life. Of course, 
one could go on to say that every book 
which enriches the spiritual life en- 
hances the prayer life. Wieman’s Re- 
ligious Experience and Scientific Method 
is one which makes definite contribution 
in this respect. 


I have tried to saturate myself in the 
literature of the prayer life. 


The second major influence in my 
own prayer life, both private and pub- 
lic, has been the pastoral relationship. 
When one shares with his people ap- 
preciatively and sympathetically the ex- 
periences through which life leads them 
he is pushed in sheer joy or in sheer 
personal helplessness, back upon other 
resources than his own in private prayer. 
Then, too, when the minister visualizes 
his people in the exacting struggles of 
life, physical and spiritual, his public 
prayer has point and poignance. When 
the minister’s heart’s desire has grown 
out of personal contacts, his prayer to 
God will be for his Israel that they may 
be saved. 


In specific preparation for pulpit 
prayer, I sometimes make notes to in- 
sure point and definiteness; sometimes, 
I write my prayers out in full but do 
not read them; occasionally I read some 
particularly pertinent and helpful prayer 
such as Orchard writes, or Rauschen- 
busch. At other times I find that the 
reading of one of these prayers just be- 
fore entering the pulpit gives needed 
strength. 


(Continued on page 756) 
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FoldeR-Way 


MA ODERN churches and parish houses should 
have modern partition doorway equipment. 
With R-W FoldeR-Way equipment, you can sep- 
arate church, Sunday School and meeting rooms— 
then throw them all open into 
one large auditorium, using 
every foot of floor space to ac- 
commodate large congregations. 
This you accomplish quickly, 
silently. R-W FoldeR-Way 
equipment is practical and 


The beauty and smooth 
operation of R-W Com- 
pound Key Veneered doors 
are Lasting. Sagging, warp- 
ing, swelling, shrinking, 
are practically eliminated 
by tongue and groove 
method of applying extra 
heavy sawed veneer to 
rails and stiles of lami- 
nated core construction. 
Sold exclusively by 
Richards-Wilcox. 





economical. 


In planning church buildings, 
include R-W FolderR-Way par- 
tition door equipment for small 
meeting rooms, large assembly 


halls, gymnasium, etc. 


Write 


for catalog or consult an R-W 
engineer about any kind of door- 
way, large or small. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 





“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Indianapolis St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Milwaukee 


New Orleans 


Omaha Seattle 


Cleveland Cincinnati 


Des Moines Minneapolis Kansas City 
; Detroit 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont., Montreal, Winnipeg 


Atlanta Pittsburgh 


makes floor space do double service 
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THE | 
FOOLISHNESS | 
OF 

PREACHING 


By 
Ernest FREMONT TITTLE 


An important event in the 
publishing of sermons 


From a review by Paul 
Hutchinson in The Chris- 
tian Century. 


“This is exciting reading! This is 
something to stand up and cheer 
over! This is hot stuff! 


“Ordinarily, I have no difficulty in 
restraining my enthusiasm after read- 
ing printed sermons. I am anything 
but an addict to that type of litera- 
ture; I can take it or leave it alone, 
and I generally find it easier to leave 
it alone. But I find it impossible to 
take that attitude toward Dr. Tittle’s 
preaching, probably because these 
sermons don’t leave me alone. 


“With his first sentence—Now and 
then the “World’s Greatest News- 
paper” undertakes to tell preachers 
what they should talk about and 
especially what they should not talk 
about in the pulpit—he takes a 
running jump into the middle of con- 
temporary life. And from that sen- 
tence to the end he is never out of 
touch with the clamorous confusions 
and moral betrayals which baffle 
all of us.” 
= 


Halford E. Luccock says: 


“Dr. Tittle’s preaching is both words 
and music. . . Here is utterly frank 
facing of major concerns, in the 
prophetic tradition which began with 
Amos and Hosea. . . No volume of 
sermons of our day seems more 
worthy to stand as representative of 
the American pulpit at its best.” 


$2.00 
* 
Order from your bookseller or 


direct from 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
ONE PARK AVE.,- NEW YORK 


























MARR & COLTON 
CHURCH ORGANS 


Beauty of Tone 
Matched by 
Excellence of Construction 


v4 


Secure the result of many years 
of experience in all that is 
practical and beautiful in organ 
building. 

Catalogue and estimates 


cheerfully submitted. 


“‘America’s Finest Organ” 


The Marr & Colton Co. 


Organ Designers & Builders 
Warsaw, N. Y. 








Church Furniture 


A few pieces of our 
fine Pulpit Furniture will 
add beauty and distinc- 
tion to your church in- 
terior. You will find it 
easy and a pleasure to 
select from the many 
beautiful designs shown 
in our catalog. No- 
where will you find better, more skil- 
fully constructed, more richly finished 
furniture which stands out above the 
ordinary as something to be admired. 
Our prices are surprisingly low and 
we ship on approval. 





Individual Communion Service 


If your church is not 
supplied with an ‘‘In- 
dividual Sanitary 
Communion Service’’ 
write for catalog and 
free trial offer. It’s 
the best method and assures the most im- 
pressive ceremony. 


By all means get our prices before you 
buy. Tell us as definitely as possible about 
your requirements so we can send the right 
catalog and give full information on the 
goods in which you are interested. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1163 South 4th Street 





Greenville, Illinois 














Your Library At Your 
Finger Tips 
By G. S. Nichols 


up” suggestion? I have watched 

so many busy pastors wasting time 

fingering through their libraries 
—ofttimes piling the books and maga- 
zines on desk and table in glorious con- 
fusion—as they tried to recover some 
half forgotten truth that haunted the 
mind like the “Hound of Heaven” 
haunted the stricken Thompson “down 
the arches of the years.” I have come 
away from some of these storm struck 
studies wondering how such sensible, 
earnest men could go on sinning against 
God and the parish by such inefficiency. 

I have only an ordinary memory. So 
I soon learned that I could not depend 
upon it to recall with accuracy what I 
had read and where I had read it. I 
had to develop some sort of a catalog- 
ing system. For simplicity, permanency, 
and availability of material, I think it 
excels anything that I have seen. I 
may not read as much as some pastors, 
but everything that I do read, i. e., 
everything that is worth recalling, is 
mine in a moment. It is always at my 
finger tips. 

I read a book with paper and pencil 
in hand, and I jot down, by page, any- 
thing that strikes me as being worth 
while. After finishing the book, I sit 
down at the typewriter and catalog these 
jottings under proper headings and 
place them in my loose leaf note book. 
It takes a little time to do this, but in 
the end it, is time saved. 

My clippings are numbered consecu- 
tively and placed in envelopes—twenty- 
five in each envelope. The number and 
name is also placed on the outside of 
the envelope. These are cataloged in 


C= you stand one more “speeding 


the same note book along with my book 
and magazine material. 

My sermons are also numbered con- 
secutively, and kept in loose leaf note 
books. Whenever I quote from a book 
or draw an illustration from it, I place 
the number of the sermon on the mar- 
gin of the book opposite the material 
so used. This prevents repetition. Like- 
wise, when I use any material from my 
“clippings’ envelopes,” the number of the 
sermon is placed on the outside of the 
envelope to indicate at a glance that the 
material has already been used. 

I carry in my pocket a smaller loose 
leaf note book in which my sermons 
for the weeks ahead are in preparation. 
Whenever any thought comes to me that 
is pertinent to any of these sermons, 
as I tramp over my parish, I have my 
book ready to record it before it takes 
wings forever. I keep jotting down in 
this little book illustrative material by 
number and page from my catalog. 
Some of this is used, of course, when 
the sermon is put into final form and 
some of it is only suggestive. I never 
have to recopy this illustrative material 
in my sermon notes. I simply use the 
clipping number or jot down the page 
of the book from which I have quoted. 

Here is a sample page from my catalog. 

Faith 
€78. Religion Thriving on Atheism. 
769. Negative Pulpits Not Wanted. 


37. Man’s Social Destiny. 
Ibanez and Rivera. 


381. Methodist Review. 5/29 
Russell’s Philosophy of Despair. 


30. Christ of Every Road. 
Blind Folded Faith. 
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On the Subject of the Hour 


THE RELIGIOUS 
BASIS of WORLD 
PEACE 


BY 


Rev. S. PARKES CADMAN, 
D. D., LL. D. 


Rt. Hon. SiR WILLOUGHBY 
DICKINSON 


REV. WILLIAM P. MERRILL, D. D. 
PROFESSOR DR. MARTIN RADE 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF UPSALA 

PROFESSOR W. I. HULL 
PROFESSOR N. POLITIS 
M. HENRI DONNEDIEU 
Dr. WALTER SIMONS 
M. ALBERT THOMAS 
Dr. EDWARD BENES 
Dr. JAN UHER 
Edited by the Rev. H. W. Fox, 
Wy; b. O:, MSA. 

Addresses by religious and politi- 

cal leaders of many nations, de- 


livered at the Prague Interna- 
tional Conference. 


Price $2.50 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 


1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave. 
MILWAUKEE WIS. 














SEEING THE BEST 


‘And it came to pass,’ sO says an an- 
cient legend, ‘that Jesus arrived one eve- 
ning at the gates of a certain city. And 
he sent his disciples forward to prepare 
supper, whilst he himself, intent on do- 
ing good, walked through the streets in- 
to the market place. And he saw at the 
corner of the market many people gath- 
ered together looking at some object on 
the ground. And he drew near to see 
what it might be. It was a dead dog 
with a halter round its neck, by which 
he appeared to have been dragged 
through the mire. A viler, a more ab- 
ject, a more unclean thing never met 
the eyes of man; and those who stood 
by looked on with abhorrence. “Faugh,” 
said one, “it pollutes the air.” “How 
long,” asked another, “shall this foul 
beast offend our sight?” “Look at his 
torn hide,’ cried a third, “one could 
not even cut a shoe out of it.” “No 
doubt,” broke in a fourth, “he has been 
hanged for stealing.” And Jesus heard 
them, and, looking down compassionately 
on the dead creature, said, “Pearls can- 
not compare with the whiteness of his 
teeth!” And the people were filled with 
amazement; and they said, “This must 
be Jesus of Nazareth!” and they were 
ashamed, and bowed their heads and 
turned away.” Perhaps—who shall say? 
—perhaps if I cultivate the more inti- 
mate acquaintance of that divine Ob- 
server, I should soon find my present 
defect completely reversed. I should be 
blind to the faults of my friends and 
wonderfully quick to see their virtues. 


F. W. Boreham in The Three Half- 
Moons; The Abingdon Press. 


Interviewing 


God 


i 7 study in spiritual questing. 


John F. Troupe, D. D 
An inquiry into ways, and 
means whereby one may set his 
BOOKS feet squarely on the way to the 


Some Living Issues 
by Robert E. Speer 


An enlightening message for today. A sort of confession 
of faith regarding issues which are engaging, perplexing 
even, the Christian believer. One of the really notable 
deliverances of recent times. $2.50 


Parallel Lives of the Old and New 


Testament 


by Clarence Edward Macartney, D. D. 


Each chapter of Dr. Macartney’s new volume consists of two 
bright, concise sketches of two familiar Biblical Characters, one 
from the Old Testament, one from the New. $1.75 


The Shepherd Psalm 


by Henry Howard, Litt. D. 
Pastor, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 


“The vivid imagery of this exquisite Psalm is utilized to cheer and 
invigorate the weary and heavy laden.’—English Review. 
Round corners, $1.25 


Freedom and Restraint 


by Robert Fishburne Campbell, D. D. 
James Sprunt Lectures, 1930 


A stimulating, well-reasoned application of the Biblical doctrine 
of freedom of mental and spiritual action to contemporaneous 
conduct and present-day thought. $1.75 


FLEMING 
H. REVELL 
COMPANY 


Adventuring 
With Christ 


Arnold H. Lowe, D. D. 


Addresses, direct, devotional, 


evangelical, and couched in 
terms consonant with modern 


thought. $1.75 


$1.50 


presence of God. 
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The Utopia 
of Unity 


Jay S. Stowell 


Is it Expedient? 

Is it Feasible? 

Is it Largely Desire? 
A Book with a Message for 
today. $1.25 


Through Nature to 
Nature’s God 


Frank S. Arnold, D. D. 


A noteworthy contribution to 
helpful, and needful, evangelism, 
which enables men and women 
to find their way through nature 


to God. $1.50 | New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, 851 Cass Street 
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Instant Reference Desk-File 


OMBINING a modern, flat-top, oak 
desk, with a novel and convenient 
reference filing system. 

Of inestimable value to clergymen, re- 
search workers and public speakers. 

An overworked minister spent fifteen 
years perfecting this time-saving conven- 
ience, which is now offered to relieve the 
discomfort of hundreds of others. 





Write for Descriptive Circular 
THE DESK-FILE COMPANY 


500 So. Fourth Street Stillwater, Minn. 
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| 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church 
|| is in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





|| Here is a church that occupies an entire 
|| block ... and an R & E ELECTRIC 
|| CHURCH BULLETIN like this is used 


on each of the four corners! ........ 





An R & E ELECTRIC CHURCH BULLETIN was selected 
for this church . . . not because it cost less, but because it is a 
| product of soundness and lasting worth, far above the average 
in design and beauty . . . that will retain its effectiveness even 
an after years and years of service. 


Illustrated monograph sent free on request 


RAWSON & EVANS COMPANY | 
CHICACO 11] 














Mail | Rawson & Evans Co. 


708-710 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
C | Please tell us about your Electric Church Bulletins—details of con- 
oupon struction, price, etc. 











One Minister’s Prayer 
Life 
(Continued from page 753) 


Here are some sentences which will 
serve to indicate the reaches which this 
whole prayer field has come to have for 
me. 

Prayer is the eager upreach of the 
soul toward God. 

Prayer is the throwing open of the 
windows of our lives in loving invita- 
tion to God to let the light of His life 
illumine us. 

Prayer is gnawing hunger and wrack- 
ing thirst for food and drink by which 
our souls shall truly live. 

Prayer is our answer to the quest of 
the eternal for a place in our lives. 

Prayer is quiet, intense waiting for 
God to make his will known to us. 

Prayer is that constant attitude of 
heart and mind which leads one to live 
as seeing Him who is invisible. 

Prayer is our faith that God is here 
and that we may hold conversation with 
Him. 

Prayer is the incontrovertible evidence 
of our love for God. 

Prayer is the felicitous intimacy of a 
deep and enlarging friendship. 

Prayer is the roadway along which we 
travel, faithfully and painfully, toward 
the rightful heritages of sonship in a 
spiritual universe. 

Prayer is the oasis in the desert where 
depleted supplies are replenished for fur- 
ther journeying in an exacting world. 

Prayer is the conference room where 
relative values are assessed and right 
perspectives gained. 

Prayer is the hall of mourning into 
which we are thrust by our sins. 

Prayer is the banquet room of victory 
where triumphant spirits meet in glad- 
some praise and gratitude. 

Prayer is the delectable journey 
through life in the company of earth’s 
most helpful and understandingly ap- 
preciative friend. 

Prayer is the prison house of disci- 
pline into which we go to be purged 
of our sins and to renew allegiance to 
spiritual ideals. 

Prayer is the anthem of exultation in 
which we express the divine melodies in 
our souls. 

Prayer is the ladder upon which angel 
messengers climb to carry messages be- 
tween us and our heavenly Father. 

Prayer is the anvil on which, at white 
heat, our lives are placed to be wrought 
into patterns of beauty and usefulness. 

Prayer is the divine antiseptic by 
whose spiritual alchemy our lives are 
cleansed of their foulness and corrup- 
tion. 

Prayer is dynamite and powder by 
means of which men blast Moffat tun- 
nels through mountains of difficulty in 
order to facilitate the progress of the 
human race. 

Prayer is “a power house where by 
contact with eternal and _ unfailing 
sources of supply men become charged 
with the divine dynamic. 

Prayer is an observatory situated on 
some high mount of transfiguration 
where we go to gaze at the stars and to 
see unspeakable visions, by which to set 
our clocks and gauge our conduct. 

Prayer is the cross whereon we agonize 
our obedience to the purpose of true 
holiness and love, and whereon we hang 
to help in bearing the sins of the world. 
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The Dedication Of 
Infants In Churches 
That Do Not Practice 

Infant Baptism 


By C. L. Kenagy, Waterloo, Iowa 


N special occasions, as Children’s 
O Day, but also at any regular 

church service, I use a service of 

dedication for babies. During the 
singing of a hymn, I ask the parents to 
come forward with their little one, and 
occupy front seats. After a few words 
to the parents and the congregation as 
to the meaning and purpose of the serv- 
ice, I ask this question of the parents. 
Do you solemnly promise before God and 
these witnesses that you will, to the best 
of your ability, bring up this little one in 
the way of the Lord, making use of all 
the helps that God has given you in 
family religion, in church and in Sunday 
school? 

After their affirmative answer, I use 
the following simple but impressive serv- 
ice. 

“To you, the father, I give this red 
flower (rose or carnation) as a symbol 
of the rich, red blood with which you 
build and defend the home into which 
this little one has come. May it be a 
home built firmly upon the ideals of 
Jesus, the Man of Galilee, and the Son 
of God. Let nothing enter your home 
that will tend to destroy the faith, con- 
fidence and mutual love without which 
no home can long endure. Let nothing 
enter your home that will injure the soul 
of a little child, or crowd out the Master 
who said, ‘Whosoever shall receive one 
of such children in my name receiveth 
Me’.” 

“To you, the mother, I give this white 
flower (rose or carnation) as a symbol 
of the purity of heart and purpose with 
which you have endowed the home into 
which this little one has come. If your 
child grows up to know God as a per- 
conal experience, it will be largely be- 
cause you have awakened the child’s 
latent faith into its first consciousness 
ot God, and because you have nurtured 
it in the things of God. It is from you, 
the greatest object in the child’s affec- 
tion, that the child gets its first idea of 
God. As you bow with the little one 
at your knee, the sense of awe and 
reverence is awakened in the little soul. 
From the purity of your eye comes the 
idea that God is holy, and from the 
gentleness of your voice the idea that 
God is Love.” 

“To you (use name of child), I give 
this small white flower (sweet pea) as 
a token of your innocency and purity 
of soul in the sight of God. My earnest 
prayer, asI lookinto your unsullied face, 
is that when you lose your innocency 
and your eyes of understanding are 
opened you will see Jesus, whom to 
see is life and life eternal.” 

Prayer 

“Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for this service of Dedication and pray 
Thy blessing upon these parents and 
upon this child. May this father and 
mother, inspired and led by Thy loving 
Spirit, be enabled to so train and teach 
this little one that he (or she) shall 
grow as did the Christ child—in wisdom, 
and stature, and in favor with God and 
man’.” 

Where there are several couples, as 
is usually the case on Children’s Day, 
I adapt the words to the group instead 
of the individual. 
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Makes Good Organs Better 


Most of the —— in our modern 
churches and theatres are operated 
by the 


SPENCER ORGOBLO 


The steady, reliable wind power—the silent operation 
and the long years or service obtainable make the 
Orgobloideal for organs of all types and sizes, old or new. 


Send for the New Catalog. Complete descriptive ma- 
terial on request—please state type and size of organ, 
and whether for home, church, theatre, or school. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


ORGAN 
HARTFORD, POWER CONNECTICUT 
DEPT. 63325 
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JUNE—and the CHURCH 


CROSSES 


a In red, black or white— 
three sizes—8 x 12 in., 
6 x 9 in., and 4 x 6 in., 


fit any board with hook 
N ey aie on letter. 
a wd 


fennel Set of 3 Postpaid 


$1.50 


UNE is the “birth month” of summer and 

advent of a season which decreases church 
attendance. Nature and all outdoors creates 
competition which the church must combat. A 
bulletin is a modern necessity. 


An Ashtabula Bulletin will help to culti- 
vate and hold interest in both services and 
activities. One pastor states—“I can confidently 
say that the sign has increased my evening con- 
gregation twenty-five per cent, and promises to increase.” It provides effective 
advertising reaching the public in a direct way. 


Ashtabula Church Bulletins are built of the best materials, to resist the 
punishment of time and weather. You buy beauty with permanence. Notable 
features are, removable type frames and day and night visibility. 


Send for catalog. You will be interested in these “lifetime” bulletins. 
A post card will do. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


“The Home of Good Bulletins’ 
651 KINGSVILLE AVENUE :: ASHTABULA, OHIO 
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EAUTIFUL chancel furniture and 

seating equipment as here illustrated 
is the result of our designing and wood-carving depart- 
We are fully prepared to assist in the planning 
and designing of wood furnishings, including pews, 
altars, pulpits, and all ecclesiastical equipment. Catalogs 
and special designs sent on request. _— aon 





Hlanttowoc Church Furniture Co. 


Factory and General Office: WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Hugo C. Haeuser, Architect, Milwaukee 



































IN BUSINESS SINCE 1896 


Charles Svoboda 
CHURCH FURNIGURE 


1505 RACE SGREEG 
PHILADELPHIA - PA- 



























Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” when writing advertisers. 
It identifies you. 
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$$ TIPS $$ 
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For each item published in this department, 
Church Management will pay $1.00 on date of 
publication. Please keep duplicate copy if you 
desire record, for unavailable tips cannot be re- 
turned to the sender. 





Special Baccalaureate Service 


The most impressionable time in the 
lives of young people is when they are 
leaving the shelter of public school life 
and receiving their high school diplo- 
mas. In the large class (in Casper, 
Wyoming, we had 142 this year) it is 
impossible for the baccalaureate and 
commencement exercises to mean a great 
deal to the individual graduate. Hence 
we conceived the idea of our own bac- 
calaureate service. We just recently had 
the second such service, and it was such 
a success that we believe the idea ought 
to be of general interest. 


This service is frankly a combination 
of the baccalaureate and the old-fash- 
ioned commencement where each grad- 
uate gave an oration. Each member of 
our church who graduated had some 
part. The schools gave fine co-operation, 
allowing our own graduates to retain 
their caps and gowns for this night. 
Each graduate gave an address. “Life 
of Florence Nightingale,” “Religious Sig- 
nificance of the New Day for Women,” 
“The Power of Religious Poetry,” “Spir- 
itual Aspects of High School Gradua- 
tion,” were some of the subjects which 
the pastor suggested. Interspersed was 
a variety of special music. The pastor 
gave a brief sermon on “True Learn- 
ing.” The mayor gave a brief but very 
helpful talk. 


The public turned out in large num- 
bers and the young people themselves 
said there was more help to them in 
these services than in either their gen- 
eral baccalaureate service or the com- 
mencement. 

Charles S. Bream, 


Casper, Wyoming. 


The Come-Back 


Interest in our Sunday morning and 
evening church services and also in our 
mid-week prayer service has been greatly 
increased by giving the audience an op- 
portunity for a “Come-Back” at the mid- 
week service. Half to three-quarters of 
an hour—longer if necessary—is devoted 
each mid-week meeting to giving the 
church members an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the pastor’s sermons on the previous 
Sunday and to ask him any questions 
that might arise in their minds. This 
round-table discussion has proved very 
beneficial. 

Leslie E. Dunkin, 


Orestes, Indiana. 


Birth Mark 


“So he’s your little brother! Funny 
you are so fair and he is so dark.” 
“Yes, but he was born after mother 
dyed her hair.” 
—Kablegram. 
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A Church Ballot 

The mimeographed BALLOT we use 
for the election of church officers at our 
annual congregational meeting has mer- 
its, when compared with the usual use 
of slips of paper. Some of its merits 
are: 

1. Reduces to a minimum the time re- 
quired to vote. 

2. Avoids mistakes due to similarity of 
names or to poor handwriting. 

3. Makes possible speedy and accurate 
count. 

4. Less likelihood of votes getting lost. 
(Slips of paper frequently stick under 
hat band or flutter unnoticed to floor.) 

5. Provides a ready and accurate ref- 
erence in case of disputed votes. 

6. Elevates to a high plane the matter 
of electing church officers, securing rec- 
ognition of importance of such election. 




















OFFICIAL BALLOT 
First Reformed Church 
Rising Sun, Ind. 
January 13th, 1930 

(Mark an X after the name of the 

one you vote for.) 

For Elder: (Vote for ONE only) 
1. Harry Wessler oO 
2. Harry Rump oO 
Berta Roms Gig ow gt ete idle a8 oO 

For Deacon: (Vote for TWO only) 
1. John Siekman oO 
2. Edward Bodey oO 
3. Walter Stegemiller oO 
4. Paul Rump oO 
BS ca eee setae tate eee a 
I Ae a ee en ere Oo 

For Trustee: Vote for ONE only) 
1. Martin Neaman oO 
2. F. William Bodey oO 
es ee ee oO 

+. e 








(Blank spaces are for nomina- 
tions by the congregation on the 
floor of the meeting, in accordance 
with local constitution.) 

S. R. Brenner, 
Rising Sun, Indiana. 





A Pastor’s Bible 

Our church at Little Current, Ontario, 
burned last spring. When we had re- 
builded and were nearly ready for our 
opening we sent a letter to each of the 
former pastors whom we knew and asked 
each to send us greetings in a verse of 
Scripture. The name of the pastor and 
the verse of greeting was to be inscribed 
on the front page of the Pulpit Bible 
so that we would have a permanent link 
with the past always before us. 

Incidentally we suggested that each 
might send a dollar towards the pur- 
chase price of the Bible if he so de- 
sired and the gift would be very wel- 
come. 

Well, we have a beautiful Bible all 
paid for out of these donations, and 
nearly every former pastor who is now 
living is linked up with this church not 
only with the past but for the future, 
too. The reference to this on our open- 
ing day renewed many happy memories 
and added to the joy of our opening 
services. Joseph Coulter, 

Little Current, Ontario, Canada. 








Stop that Summer Slump in 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


New Timely 
Tuning In On Jerusalem Contest 


A unique and interesting plan for increasing Attend- 
ance, Punctuality, Bible Memory Work, 
New Members and Offerings. 




















Made in Size of each 
Three Class Radio 
Sizes 1344x214, inches 

















-INON 


JER sain 
STATION - BETHEL 


-meTERS— 

An attractive and interest compelling radio, made of 12 ply chocolate brown mounting 
board, died out as illustrated. Printed in orange and yellow. There are two circular discs 
securely fastened which move around as credits are earned. The class credits are indi- 
cated for each Sunday on the smaller dial and the accumulated total appears on the lower 
larger dial, giving the standing of each class for the week. 















If you are looking for a plan that will increase your attendance and offerings, here is a 
contest that will add new life and win your scholars’ heart and soul to the Sunday School. 
Everyone is tuning in on their favorite station these days. Therefore, this contest is timely 
and up to the minute. Besides increasing your attendance and offerings, this contest will 
help familiarize your scholars with the names of New Testament Cities and add new inter- 
est in Bible Study. 


A Simple and Workable Contest 


This contest is not complicated. It is easy to work. Each class is represented by a 
radio bearing the name of a familiar city in Palestine. Let these class names be selected 
by lot. There are enough radios in each set for every class to participate in the contest. 
The rules are simple and the contest easily operated. 150 points can be gained by each 
class each Sunday, as follows: 


ES a ae ee a ae 30 Points 
Vocreueaetemaensce =. 2... .. ~~. ..-22 30 
RR oe ee 30 
PN Mg oh ten 30 
oo A ee a a 30 

| IR SRS aa nee ere ee 150 


Hang Class Radio in a conspicuous place in class room. 


The small dial is turned to the number of meters earned today; and the main or larger 
dial shows the accumulated total meters earned to date. The first class to get 1,800 points 
is declared the winner. The objective is to increase the membership and the offerings. 


The contest comes carefuliy packed in a heavy shipping carton with complete instruc- 
tions and supplies. Made in three sizes. 


Pe ene CmeONG ee nn eee $ 5.00 
Te 8 en on ek wens 7.50 
UC a, a ance 10.00 


Write for complete descriptive circular 


For Sale at your Church Supply House 


STOCKTON PRESS 


Dept. C. M. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Familiar to everyoneinsouthern Floridaisthe _ artistic Kilgen Organ which here, as in many 
imposing structure of the First Evangelical other notable churches throughout the coun- 
Church of Miami. Chief try, provides the beautiful sacred music so 
among its treasures isthe _ essentially apartof satisfying religious services. 





S GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc., 4026 North Union Boulevard 
ilarn St. Louis, Missouri s +» » Pipe Organ Builders for 290 Years 
Oraqans—. cHoice oF THE MASTERS 


NEW YORK, Steinway Hall 7 7 * LOS ANGELES, 720 S. Broadway * + * CHICAGO, Wrigley Building 

















_ THE IDEAL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


1 Comparisons Are Odious To That 
| Which Suffers By Comparison | 





CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 

(excepting seat and rubber floor con- . 

tacts) and will not mar the finest floor menage send we sample 
E for comparison — “see 

nor damage the most delicate floor the difference and feel 

the reason.” 








covering. i. 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


I} 4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 























Reducing Postal Costs 





Sec. 435%, P. L.<o R. 





U. S$. POSTAGE 


PAID 
Edwardsville, Ill. 
Permit! No. 40 











Some time ago I took out a permit 
with the post office here by which we 
get a cheaper rate for circularizing the 
church membership and constituency. 
We send out from three to five hundred 
letters and get the minimum rate of 
one cent per piece instead of the cent 
and a half rate. The pieces must be 
identical. 

Any postmaster can give full informa- 
tion to the person desiring to take out 
the permit. The printer does the whole 
job when he prints the “return card.” 

Carl L. Attig, 
Edwardsville, Dlinois. 





Filing Obituary Notice 


Whenever I have a funeral I clip the 
obituary notice from the local newspa- 
per. This is pasted in the back of the 
church record. It carries many an item 
of useful information. There is the name 
and age of the deceased; day of death 
and day and hour of funeral; names 
of relatives and pall bearers and who 
was the officiating minister; likewise the 
place of interment. 

Just how valuable such clippings are 
was recently proved when no less than 
three were consulted for the settling of 
an estate. The obituary completes the 
record up to the last minute and final 
detail. Richard Braunstein, 


New Paltz, N. Y. 





Conserving Impulses 


Recently I purchased a Clip Board for 
$1.00 from the Church Management. It 
proves to be a worth while investment. 
I have equipped this Clip Board with a 
pencil and always have a sheet of paper 
under the clip. When I retire at night 
I hang this clip board within reach of 
my bed. I find that many of the most 
inspiring ideas of my life come to me 
after I am in bed, and if I trust my 
memory to save these ideas I often lose 
them. Sometimes something that I have 
forgotten comes to mind as I lie in bed. 
When the idea comes to mind I reach 
for my clip board (a sheet of paper 
alone is not satisfactory) and turn the 
bed-lamp on and without any incon- 
venience whatever I jot the idea down. 
The next morning the forgotten work 
is immediately attended to and the in- 
spiring thought is indexed. I can’t do 
without my Clip Board. 

Theo. C. Honold, 


Coshocton. Ohio. 


HOW MEN’S WORK AIDS A CHURCH 


The Southern Presbyterian Church at 
Dunedin, Fla., has organized its men’s 
work effectively, in accordance with the 
denominational plans. A large commit- 
tee, which includes the pastor, has three 
subdivisions. In the summer it has 
monthly meetings, and component 
groups have other gatherings for special 
purposes. The men specially promote 
the prayer life of the community, hold- 
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ing prayer services of their own, study- 
ing devotional literature, posting verses, 
and going into homes. They help in 
everyeway at the Sunday evening serv- 
ices. They study books and Scripture, 
securing the best speakers and litera- 
ture about them. They plan to take 
part—sometimes a leading one—in 
church and social meetings. Whenever 
a community project is good, they to- 
gether promote and commend it; and 
when something that is harmful to the 
community arises, they arrange together 
to work against it. They pray for their 
own church people, and for people 
everywhere, sending greetings and notes 
of help or sympathy to other church 
groups. 

They have a regular annual visitation 
day, when they visit all the people of 
their community, to show their interest 
and to get information which is filed 
on cards. In this way they learn to 
know their neighborhood thoroughly, 
and also the people who live in it. Care- 
ful surveys are frequently made of wel- 
fare societies, institutions, jails, hospi- 
tals, relief stations, etc. 

In such a field, too, the problem of 
the winter, as well as the summer, tour- 
ist is great. Such churches must keep 
in touch with all touring parties coming 
into their neighborhood, and must send 
representatives to hotels and boarding 
houses and homes where guests are en- 
tertained. 

Church camps, conferences, schools, 
playgrounds, or historic spots can often 
be included upon tourist itineraries. 
Such churches can also put travellers 
in touch with churches to which they 
would like to go during their stay. When 
the church knows in advance of the 
coming of a large party of travelling 
strangers, it can often arrange a special- 
ly attractive program at some central 
point for the strangers—consisting of 
a pageant, concert, address, or other 
features. 

Organized men’s work means for such 
a church organized women’s work, for 
one is sure to influence the other. Often 
a man-and-wife service is effective, 
when a special attempt is made to se- 
cure the attendance of couples at a 
specially prepared service. 

Richard K. Morton, 
Boston, Mass. 





INFORMATION ON ROLLING 
PARTITIONS 


The complications of modern church 
organization makes it necessary to vary 
the size of meeting and social rooms. 
Hundreds of churches have done this 
most effectively by the means of folding 
or rolling partitions. To suggest meth- 
ods to churches and schools the J. C. 
Wilson Corporation has just issued a 
booklet entitled “Sectionfold and Rolling 
Partitions.” It contains excellent illus- 
trations from churches showing the use 
of the partitions and detailed drawings 
of their construction, and booklet will be 
of value to both ministers and church 
architects. A copy of the booklet may 
be secured, without cost, by writing the 
J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 38th 
Street, New York City, and mentioning 
this announcement in Church Manage- 
ment. 





Adversity has the effect of eliciting 
talents, which in prosperous circum- 
stances would have lain dormant. 

—Horace. 





Copies 
Anything. . 
Typed 

Written 


“Saved Me $10.00 
in Printing Bills Already” 


HERE is never any money to waste in the conduct of a church’s business. The Lettergraph 

not only saves money in cutting printers’ bills, but it increases church interest and attend- 
ance which, of course, adds revenue. Special announcements of sermons, bulletins of church 
societies’ activities, programs, etc., make for a more interested membership. For most 
economical and best results, use the 


HEYER ~Rotary- 


- TRADE MARK =- 






Copies anything, typed, written or drawn, from post card size to a 9 x 15 sheet (maximum 
printing surface 7, x 11 in.). It is the only duplicator on which it is easy and practical to 
print in two or more colors. Anyone can use it to reproduce clear, legible, attractive work. 
Operating cost about 25¢ per 1,000 copies. Fully equipped, the price of the Lettergraph is only 
$35.00. Mail the coupon for our 10-day Trial Offer. 


Supplies for 
All Duplicators 


I 
The Heyer Duplicator , 
Company, Inc. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Ince. 
915 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Please send detai!s of the Heyer Rotary 
Lettergraph and your 10-day Trial Offer. 


ei. 3. . : ai 

Established 1903 
915 W. Jackson Blvd. hig cnecemaatet saan 
CHICAGO, ILL. Town __ ; ee 
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Church 


furniture 


Guose Craftsmen 

make a complete line—pews, pulpits, 

‘ altars, lecterns, chairs, tables, bap- 
tismal fonts, hymn boards and many 
other items — in beautiful standard 
designs or to your order in any 
wood or finish desired—and at 
civilized prices! What do you need? 


GLOBE FURNITURE & Mrc. COMPANY 
2 Park Place Northville, Michigan 











Baptismal Eont No. Lectern No. 16719— 
16300 — one of many others shown in our 
designs. catalog. 
Platform Chair No. Pew End No. 16150 
355. It’shard to beat —one of many—send 

this one. us your floor plans. 


Collection Plates 
Walnut or oak, 11 inch diameter. No. 
194 Plain Rim $3.10 each. No. 195 
Carved Rim $4.65 each. Order 
from this advertisement 








Choir and Pulpit 
GOWNS 


Circulars and Samples Sent 
Free for Inspection 





Pulpit Furniture, Draperies 
and Embroidery work 


THE C. E. WARD CO., New!London, Ohio 














A. A. HONEYWELL 


Church Architect 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Specialists in Modern Church and 
Sunday School Buildings 








LARGE BOOK OF PLANS $1.00 











Bulls-eyes for Bulletin Boards 





IT IS BETTER 
By W. S. Bowden 


It is better to have an empty purse 
than an empty head. 


It is better to have one approving 
glance from God than the applause of 
the world. 


It is better to have denominations 
which hold deep convictions as to the 
truth than a colorless unionism that 
surrenders any of the vital teachings of 
Christ. 


It is better to be poor with honor than 
rich with shame. 


It is better to be an hour too soon than 
a minute too late. 


It is better to be a pagan at the last 
day, who can say, “I did not know be- 
cause I could not know,” than a Chris- 
tian who must say, “I did not know 
because I would not know.” 


It is better to be pure than to be 
handsome. 


It is better tc be in the den of lions 
with a guardian angel than to be in the 
palace with Satan. 


It is better to be great in all the little 
things you undertake than little in all 
your great ones. 


It is better to walk with God alone 
in the dark than to go with the crowd 
in the light. 


It is better to sit at His feet and learn 
of eternal things than to busy ourselves 
with temporalities. 


It is better to march with God and 
have all the world arrayed against 
you than to march with the devil and 
the world and have God against you. 


It is better to have zeal without knowl- 
edge than to have knowledge without 
zeal. 


It is better to have an avowed enemy 
outside the camp than to have a secret 
enemy within. 


It is better to have one tongue that 
you use to the glory of God than to pray 
for the “gift of tongues,” which God may 
not see fit to give. 


It is better to starve to death than 
to get bread from the devil. 


It is better to die free men in the 
desert than to pine a few years longer 
as slaves in Egypt. 


It is better to spend thousands of 
dollars on children than tens of thou- 
sands on criminal trials and hundreds 
of thousands on jails, reform schools and 
state prisons. 


It is better to know God than to be 
acquainted with the latest fashion. 


It is better to say a good thing about 
a bad fellow than to say a bad thing 
about a good fellow. 


It is better to retrace a wrong step 
than to go on because you are unwill- 
ing to own that it is wrong. 


It is better not to be born at all than 
not to be born again. 


It is better to incur the wrath of man 
by our faith than the wrath of God by 
our unbelief. 


It is better to dwell in the secret place 
of the Most High continually, than to 
run into it when night comes, or flee 
to it when emergency arises. 
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Pews ’ Pulpits » Chancel Furniture 
Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 


1039 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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LOOK | 
YOU CAN HAVE 
AN UP-TO-DATE 
*# BULLETIN 
AT A GREAT 


SAVING 


This Is Our 
“Rev. Kyle” 
Model 


Most popular of the 
Winters’ DeLuxe Bulle- 
tins for church use. Built 
for outdoor service—size 72x 


furnished 








44 inches, ready wired for elec- 
tricity. Complete letter and num- 
eral equipment of 708 two and three 
inch characters included. Pastor and 
church names lettered on upper panel with- 
out extra charge. Furnished complete___-$59 


—Or You Can Build Your Own Cabinet 


Churches of modest means may build their 
own cabinet and thus have a bulletin at a con- 

siderable saving. One pastor writes us that he 
secured the complete illuminated sign in this 
way for less than $25. 
and lithographed letters are offered separately 
at $18.50; and we will furnish FREE complete 
blue prints and building instruction with which 


can build the cabinet. 
in any 
style cabinet and thus bring it up-to-date. 


SHOW ME THE CHURCH 


using modern publicity methods— 


AND I WILL SHOW YOU 


—a congregation strong in faith, ardent in church 
work, eager to spread the word of salvation. 


—a congregation growing in numbers through the 
constant addition of new membership; and 
financially better able to 
cause of increased collections. 


The most effective publicity for the 
church is Bulletin Advertising. Mr. 4. ©. 
The most economical publicity 
for the church is Winters’ 
DeLuxe Bulletin 


The steel sign section 


a member of the church or any local carpenter Se Nee oR 
Sign section can also be 
2 2 FO ee ee 
desired size to your old 
CROP ss bod naps aoe tice Oe State 


“carry on” be- 


ture and nation-wide 
Advertising. distribution. 
Send the 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO., 
Established 1900 
606 Pershing Ave., 
Davenport, lowa. 
[] Please send me your free illustrated catalogue 


and 
Church Bulletins. 


[] Send me details about steel sign section and the 
lithographed letters offered separately. 





Winters, 
who has made bulletin 
publicity available at 
low cost. through 


economies in manufac- 


coupon and let 
us prove it! 


full information about Winters’ DeLuxe 
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Cathedral Chimes” 


H “Liberty Harp "No. 149” 


forever in beautiful ones f 


the thoughtfulness of the donor 
| 3545 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Tl, pid 
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THe Kouwver-Lizsich ComMPANY 








CASH for 
CHURCH 


ACTIVITIES, CHARITIES, etc., 
OBTAINED by SELLING DENTAL 
GOLD, DENTAL PLATES, OLD GOLD, DIS- 
CARDED JEWELRY, Platinum, Silver, Coins, 
etc. We suggest church members collect sala- 
ble articles. 

Merchandise returned at our expense if ap- 
praised offer not accepted. We are bonded. 
Send package insured. 

STERLING REFINING CO. 


Box B, 100 Reid Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


may be 
















a 
SECTIONFOLD NZ 
PARTITIONS 


Extra Rooms Whenever Needed 


LLOW each class to have its own room. 

When folded back have one large room 

for Sunday school or church services. Installed in 

old buildings as well as in new. Made complete 

at our factory and guaranteed for 5 years. Send 
for Catalog No. 27. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 























11 East 38th St., New York City 
N Offices in all Principal Cities ‘4 
"aN Over 50 Years in Business “ee 
o ah 4e da 


More Efficient Records 
ey With STOVER’S 


| Efficiency Sunday 


fl School Teacher’s 


|| CLASS BOOK 


Sunday School Teacher’s -— —- ys 
CLASS BOOK | writing of the pu- 
ma | pil’s name but once 

each year. An effi- 
} ciency chart is used. 

f I | Attendance, Visitors 








Stover’s Efficiency 


and Collections are 
shown for the en- 
I tire year. Size, 
| 4x7% inches. 
j hi No. 1 20 names, 
t | 5e; No. 2, 60 names, 


AST |] || 0c; ~No. 3, 100 


jij} names, 25¢e. Write 
THE Serr \ for sample. Ask for 











124-page catalog of 
Church and Sunday 
School Supplies. 

















THE SNETHEN PRESS 


613 West Diamond St., Pittsburgh, 12, Pa. 
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Webster University 


INCORPORATED 


(“Omnia ad Dei gloriam’”) 


Offers standard courses Extra-Murally in Theology, 
History, Religious Pedagogy, Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, Literature, Psychology, Economics, So- 
ciology, Law, Greek, Hebrew, Etc. 


MORE THAN 250 COURSES FROM 
WHICH TO SELECT 


Continue your education through systematic study 
and thereby develop your powcrs of initiative and 
achievement. 


(Also day and evening courses in 
residence) 


COLLEGE AND SEMINARY GRADU- 

ATES, (former students of this Institu- 

tion) write as follows: 

1. “This course has been more beneficial to me 
than all of my other courses.” 

2. “Delighted with your superior Syllabus for 
study.” 

3. “Your Institution meets a vital need.” 

4. “Advanced to Dean of C. A. Graduate work 
with you helped attain this position.” 


5. “Surely have enjoyed the course in Philos- 
ophy.” 
6. “Your University courses are well worth the 


attention of any student. I cannot speak too 
highly of the course I took myself.” 


7. “I consider your method of (extension) study 
superior to regular class room type.” 


CULTURE AND SCHOLARSHIP EM- 
PHASIZED BY THIS INSTITUTION 


Usual degrees conferred. Strong Faculty. 
Ample building facilities. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Rev. Jay D. Bradley, Ph. D., D. D., Pres. 
320 Wellington St. Atlanta, Georgia 











Do You Need 
Carpets 
For 
Your 
Of ittine 14 
aun, 


2 Pa 

< = 

A Re ¥ 
a ~ 


PO af AX the 
—__ - 
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COLONIAL ™E VELVETS 


Have been used by churches 


) 


for over 25 years 
Moderate in Price 
Send for Catalogue 


‘ Pe 
Samples Gladly Sent on Request 


PHILADELPHIA 
CARPET COMPANY 
Sle) ke ae acm " 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








ARE THE WETS WINNING? 


ns the middle of 1929 the already feverish liquor propaganda was 
greatly intensified and amplified. The Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment raised an immense campaign fund of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, said to be the largest in history. 

It boasted that it had “organized” over 300 writers, cartoonists, re- 
porters and columnists to put the failure (?) of prohibition before the 
reading public in news, picture, story and satire. 

Then things began to happen. News events which normally would have 
been treated as trivial and local appeared in the metropolitan press as 
front page, top-column spreads under “box car” scare heads that shrieked 
wet propaganda. The details that followed were often full of falsities, 
and warped and twisted into flambuoyant liquor dope. Often the head lines 
were shamelessly false to the story under them. 

Congress opened. Though only 61 of the 435 House members belong to 
the beer bloc, and the proportion of anti’s is even less in the Senate, yet 
the liquor issue has had as much “big” news display over the entire nation 
as the vital issues of farm relief, tariff or disarmament. 

And now blaring full-page advertisements are appearing in the metro- 
politan papers of New York, Chicago and other cities, evidently a part of a 
huge national advertising drive to overwhelm the nation with pro-liquor 
“education.” The head line screams: 


“PROHIBITION MUST GO!” 


and the text is a mass of brazen untruth, vituperation and pretended devo- 
tion to temperance! It ends with a strong financial appeal for help to pay 
for the “gigantic advertising campaign” to “put an end to this hypocrisy.” 

Would you like tt DO SOMETHING EFFECTIVE to repel this at- 
tack? 

This Service has a practical suggestion. It will not ask you to give 
nor to raise money, nor try to sell you anything. It is a volunteer, co- 
operating organization. It helps, without cost, where help is needed. No 
officer nor director receives any compensation. 

Just mail the coupon below, or drop a card. No obligation. No solicitor 
or agent will follow up. 


PROHIBITION FACTS SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Charles Edward Locke A. D. Harmon Josephine Sizer 
Bishop M. E. Church Former ee Pres. Minnesota W.C.T.U. 
President Vice Srcanaent Secretary 
Mell W. Hobart W. G. Calderwood 
Treasurer Director 


ADVISORY BOARD (Partial List) 


Ella A. Boole Wm. C. Hollister Upton Sinclair 
Pres. Nat. W.C.T.U. Int’nl Pres. Law Printers Author 


Evangeline Booth Frank A. McElwain Roy L. Smith 
U. S. Comdr. Sal. Army Bp. Epis. Church Pastor and Author 


Dan Brummitt Daniel L. Marsh 
Ed. Christ. Adv. Pres. Boston University 


Thomas Nicholson 
Bp. M. E. Church 


Mrs. H. W. Peabody 
Nat'l Pres. Woman’s Comm. Horace D. Taft 
for Law Enforcement Educator 


John Timothy Stone 
Pres. McCormick Sem. 


H. J. Burgstahler 
Pres. Cornell College 


S. Parkes Cadman 
Pastor and Author 


P. H. Callahan 
Pres. Louisville Varnish Co. J. C. Penney 


Penney Dep’t Stores 
Ernest Cherrington 
Sec’y World League Against Daniel A. Poling 
Alcoholism Intnat’l Pres. Y. P. 8. C. E. 


Raymond Robins 
Social Economist 


Oliver W. Stewart 
Pres. Flying Squad’n 


Wm. D. Upshaw 
Former Congressman 


Andrew J. Volstead 
Author Volstead Act 
Frederick Carl Eiselen 
President Garrett Biblical Mary E. Woolley 


Institute Pres. Mt. Holyoke Col. 
Mrs. John Sherman 
Zane Grey Past Pres. Federation of Lenna L. Yost 
Author Women’s Clubs Legislative Supt. W.C. T. U. 


PROHIBITION FACTS SERVICE, 
986 Fifteenth Avenue S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Please suggest a way that I can help to combat the liquor offensive. I 
am not to be asked to contribute or raise money. No obligation of any sort 
is implied. 


(Please print) 
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THE GIFT OF DEVOTION 


Two mistakes are made about this gift 
of devotion. Some think it is a proof of 
holiness—that all those whose hearts are 
right with God have it, while those who 
are unregenerate have it not. Others 
think that it is all a delusion, a product 
of excited nerves and morbid imagina- 
tion. Both are wrong. The gift of de- 
votion is an endowment like a taste for 
music and poetry. In its highest form 
it is a genius of a certain kind. The 
saints are our masters in the spiritual 
life. They have the same kind of au- 
thority in their own sphere that the 
great poets and musicians have in theirs. 
We sit at their feet and learn from them 
what we can assimilate. We do not 
think that all music is rubbish, because 
we happen to be unmusical; nor like 
George III, that much of Shakespeare 
is sad stuff, because we may happen to 
prefer a cinema or a sensational novel. 
The great saints have been men of 
genius. . If we are wise, we are 
willing to learn what they can teach us 
on their own subjects. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that 
religiosity is a mark of the goodness 
which God values. Clergymen, I am 
afraid, often make this mistake, carried 
away by professional zeal; they are 
naturally pleased with people who are 
regular church-goers, and disposed to 
think well of them; but laymen know 
better. They know that the most un- 
selfish, upright, kind-hearted men and 
women of their acquaintance are not 
often outwardly religious. At any rate 
not one would think of calling them 
saints. Now the right way to look at 
this is that the gift of devotion is a 
great and precicus gift, which we ought 
to cultivate and be thankful for if we 
have it, and a thing which we ought all 
to try to acquire; but that it is not a 
measure of our acceptance with God. 


Dean Inge in Voices of the Age. 








MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
Samples of various styles 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds. 


25 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 





























c Standard Glass 
Lantern Slides 


Film Slides 5c each 


HOLLEY INSTITUTE of VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
































Vier Church 


deserves 
the Best.... 


HERE has been a certain ten- 
“~ dency to lower the quality of 
Furniture for the Church—espe- 
cially in the Seating. DeLong 
pledges that this organization will 
continue to embody the quality of 
materials and craftsmanship which 
distinguishes the furniture it has 
produced for many notable 
churches. 


Folder, illustrating the features of a Church Pew neces- 
sary to permanent comfort and satisfaction, on request. 
Address Dept. N, DeLong Furniture Co., 1505 Race St., 


Philadelphia. 











FOR CHURCHES - SUNDAY 














SCHOOLS - PARISH BUILDINGS 














teaching tool 
Picturol, 


your lessons with Picturol. 


What It Is 


non-inflammable film. 


battery. 


ria t UROL 


the Churchman’s most helpful 


because it visualizes and 
dramatizes religious facts and events, 
is the churchman’s most valued teach- 


Through specially selected pictures to 
illustrate every Biblical fact of im- 
portance, what ordinarily would seem 
drab and uninteresting becomes re- 
plete with fascination and meaning. 
Facts are remembered .. . the entire 
significance of religion is clarified and 
made impressive when you picture 


Picturol is a simple, light weight, 
scientifically designed film slide pro- 
jector which projects from a standard 
It is easily 
moved from place to place .. . easily 
operated and can be connected to any 
convenient electric light socket or 





ing tool. For with less effort and in 

less time you have your subject mat- 

ter prepared .. . and when presented 

it fascinates and interests your class The S. V. E. Picturol Projector with carry- 
as no verbal presentation can. ing case, library and teaching manuals. 


Films in Wide Variety 

A large library of religious films is 
available on practically every reli- 
gious subject. You select them for 
yourself from an extensive library. 
Helpful teaching manuals accompany 
each film. 





Low in Cost 

The cost of Picturol and a complete 
religious film library is reasonable 
and within reach of all churches. 
Send the coupon for complete infor- 
mation. 











Society For Visual Education, Inc., 
Dept. A-6, 327 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 





PIPE ORGANS 


Highest quality. Superb tone. 
Modern accessories. Durable 
construction. All sizes. 

Write for catalog of Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs, or Elec- 
tric Blowing Outfits. 


HINNERS ORGAN CO. 
PEKIN, ILLINOIS 


} 
MENTS THM | 
Tine 


— 





SOCIETY POR 


of Visual Aids 











VISUAL EDUCATION 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors 


Dept. A-4, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me complete information 
on Picturol and your library of religious 
films. 


....I have a stereopticon machine. 
....I have no stereopticon machine. 
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are wide awake and progressive. 
and news notes before the people. 
public praise. 


as no other agency can. 


7. Financial aid becomes more 
can be explained before solicitor calls. 
otherwise would be overlooked. 


You can have samples and particulars 








THE CHURCH PRESS ~- 


| WHY 


You Should Publish a Parish Paper 


1. It will avertise the church and its services to everyone in the community, 
regardless of whether they are members or not. 
2. Increases prestige of church and pastor by letting the community know both 


3. Stimulates church attendance by keeping name of church, calendar of services 
4. Encourages the various classes and societies by giving them full reports and 


5. Carries news of church activities to sick and shut-ins. 
6. Keeps non-resident members and friends informed of the doings of the church, 


leasant and easy, as the purpose of raising money 
And many non-residents will be reached, that 


8. Needs no cash outlay by either minister or church. 

9. Does not and in most cases should not have sanction of board before starting. 
You would not require their sanction to conduct a funerai or wedding, and a Parish 
Paper is as much a Pastoral duty as they are. 


10. Fills the need in every church, large or small, 


for an assistant pastor. 
free for the asking. 


Lostant, Illinois 






















aa «2 us PORTABLE 
M&M CHAPEL 


Write today for catalog 
and full particulars. 


Twenty- five years of experience 
in the construction of portable | 
chapels have enabled us to pro- 
duce this chapel as our achieve- 
ment. Ready built in sections, 
with windows and doors com- 
plete in the sections. When the 
last section is in place the chapel 
is ready for occupancy. It can 
be erected in a very short time 
by unskilled labor. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 

29 Main Street, Saginaw, Mich. 























CENTRAL UNIVERSIT 


INCORPORATED 
September 23, 1896 





Offers unique facilities to advanced students 
for the prosecution of studies in Mathematics, 
Literature, History, Philosophy, Sociology, 
Theology, Religious Education, and similar 
subjects. Ministers—or others who may be 
interested are invited to write for Announce- 
ment of courses for Home Study, leading to 
degrees. The constant aim of the institution 
is the development of the intellectual and 
moral forces inherent in every individual to 
the end that such patron may go forth more 


fully equipped for his or her work. With 
this object in view special courses are care- 
fully planned for the purpose of supplying the 
particular instruction that will prove the 
greatest advantage to the student in his pro- 


fession. Our students are found in every 
state and many foreign countries. Distance 
no obstacle; earnest application is all that 
is necessary to insure success. Strongly 


endorsed by leading clergymen and thinkers. 


Address 








CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Dept. C.) Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 


7 


MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


Produced in the world’s largest factory. 
Every organ a special creation for a par- 
ticular use and fully guaranteed. Endorsed 
by the most eminent organists. 

The Moller ‘Artiste’ Reproducing 
Residence Organ has no equal in its par- 
ticular field. 

If interested in a pipe organ for any 
purpose, write us. 

Booklets and specifications on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


MOTOS eT eC TT 
Se eT eH eT TTT 


ET See eT Te TTT TTT 3 


MONEY MAKING PLANS 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Three thousand Paper Napkins. Carry $75.00 to 
$100.00 worth of advertisements and cost you 
only $24.00. 

Sunshine Stationery sells at 50 cents. 
only $3.00 per dozen packages. 
You make a big profit by selling our Christmas 
cards. Sample box of 24 cards and folders 

for 60c. 

Publish a Church Calendar or Church Directory 
and pay for it with advertisements, and make 
$50. 00 to $100.00 besides. 

Write for descriptive circulars or send us the 
name of the president of your Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

Our 88 page catalogue of printed specialties for 
churches is yours for the asking. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa — 


7) 


Costs you 








Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Buokmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 





Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and Em- 
broideries for Half a Century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131-133 East 23rd Street NEW YORK 























ayo" GOWNS 
PULIT 

Draperies, Hangings, Book- 

marks, Embroidery Work, 

etc. Fine materials and 

workmanship at surprisingly 

low prices. State what is 

needed. Catalog and samples 

FREE. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 So. 4th St. 
Greenville, Ill. 





























HAMMERMILL 20 Lb. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 





Price per 


Letterheads and Envelopes _- 


Envelopes to match 
Letterheads and Envelopes 
100 each: Letterheads, 

cAll Stationery Neatly Boxed 
THE J. R. S. CO., Dept. M. ~ 


Hammermill Bond Letterheads, ‘White or Colors, 
Envelopes to match, 35x64 ____._-----------.- 


Ripple or Linen Finish Letterheads ________ — a 


Printed to Order and Postpaid 


lint. eno 100 | 250 | 500 | 1M 
Any Size ___| $1.00 | $1.75 | $2.50 | $4.00 

. inc “Se | ae 2.50 4.00 

bi 1.50 | 2.50 | 4.00 | 7.00 

: 1:25 | 225 | 3.00 | 5.00 
alrite 1.25 2.00 | 3.00 5.00 
ie agtttaseanel 2.25 3.00 5.00 | 9.00 


Envelopes and Calling Cards, $2.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


: Send for Samples 
800 Stewart Avenue, COLUMBUS. OHIO 























Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” 


It identifies you. 


when writing advertisers. 





VESTMENTS 


For the Clergy and Choir. 
Ecclesiastical Embroideries. 
Communion Linens. Tailoring 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 
174 Madison Avenue 
(Bet. 33rd & 34th Sts.) 


NEW YORK 




















ITI TL Ua Tae 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
: FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
ih. Send for Illustrated Catal g 


. As 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA. 
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The Immortal Hope 


By H. J. Wicks, London, England 





H. J. Wicks 


The souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God and no torment shali touch 
them....their hope is full of immortal- 
ae Wisdom of Solomon III: '1, 4. 


HE Jew today is everywhere. We 

find him in London and Berlin, in 

Paris and Vienna, in Bombay and 
Pekin, in New York and San Francisco. 
His career of wandering began many 
centuries ago. In Apostolic days and 
long before, the ancient people of God 
were scattered among the nations. One 
great colony was in the famous city of 
Alexandria and probably the man who 
wrote the so-called “Wisdom of Solo- 
mon” lived there. The title of the book 
is a transparent literary device, for there 
are watermarks by which we can dis- 
tinctly see that its author was a Jew of 
the Dispersion. He speaks of the four 
Greek virtues, “soberness and under- 
standing, righteousness and courage”, 
the famous four to which the Church 
added “faith, hope and love”, so cre- 
ating the ideal whole which she called 
the seven cardinal virtues. The idea of 
the natal preexistence of man is never 
hinted at in Holy Scripture, except in 
the singular question of the disciples re- 
corded in St. John IX, 2, but our author 
held it for he says of himself that “be- 
ing good” he “came into a body unde- 
filed”. It is clear that he was influ- 
enced by Greek thought but it is equally 
manifest that he retained his devout 
faith in the God of his fathers. His 
marked antipathy to the Egyptians and 
his love of allegorising point to Alexan- 
dria as his place of residence. His book 
cannot have been written earlier than 
150 B. C. and perhaps its date was as 
late as 40 A. D. That must remain an 
unsettled question. Dr. Gibson, late 
Bishop of Gloucester, recommended the 
book for devotional study but I should 
not entirely go with him for, to use a 
phrase of Luther, there is “much 
heathen naughtiness” in the book. This 
is due, I think, to some narrow-minded 


In this concluding paper on the preaching appeal in the 
Apocrypha, Dr. Wicks deals with man’s greatest hope— 


that of eternal life. 


Comments from our readers have 


revealed the helpfulness of this splendid series in sermon 


study and preparation. 


Dr. Wicks will be in America 


again this summer and many of our readers will have the 
opportunity to hear him in some of the great Bible 


conferences. 


Jew who has edited the work and not 
improved it, for there are passages in 
it, as it now stands, which give flat con- 
tradiction to the writer’s best ideas and 
such opposing statements could never 
come from one sane mind. 


The author sets out to answer sceptics. 
He deals with men who need to have the 
case for natural religion set forth and 
argued. They declare that at death 
man’s body is turned to ashes and his 
spirit dispersed into thin air. His life 
is brief and sad and at its end there is 
no healing. By mere chance men are 
born and hereafter they will be as 
though they had not been. This scep- 
ticism seriously affected their conduct. 
They became revellers and oppressors. 
And alas! they were children of Abra- 
ham according to the flesh. The right- 
eous man, they said, “upbraideth us with 
sins against the Law and layeth to our 
charge sins against our discipline.” Now 
it is clear that our author wrote his book 
for Jews for, though he never cites the 
name of any man mentioned in the Old 
Testament, his work is full of allusions 
to the Hebrew Scriptures. He ardently 
desired to counteract the damning in- 
fluence of the Greek speaking world on 
his compatriots. He was convinced that 
the Divine purpose was to bless the 
whole world through the chosen people. 
Through them “the incorruptible light 
of the law was to be given to the race of 
men” (XVIII, 4). 


But alas! the ungodly world had con- 
verted many of those who should have 
converted it. So the writer sought to 
win back to the faith men whose reli- 
gion and morality were in grave peril 
and stir in them the hope of eternal life. 
He shows himself alive to the fact that 
faith has its sore problems. “Great are 
Thy judgments”, he says, “and hard to 
interpret”. But he is inspired by the 
glad conviction that there really is a 
1eigning Wisdom which “reacheth from 
one end of the world to the other with 


full strength and ordereth all things 
graciously” (VIII, 1). 


A chapter in one of W. L. Watkinson’s 
books has this suggestive title, “The dis- 
cipline of the disagreeable”, and it is a 
glorious thing when a man can steadily 
believe that life’s most trying experiences 
are indeed part of the Father’s discipline 
and designed for an ultimate good so 
splendid that for its sake one may be 
glad and at peace while enduring them. 
That was the faith which our author 
tried to inculcate. The righteous “hav- 
ing borne a little chastening (or disci- 
pline) shall receive great good” (III, 5). 
He is not so happy in his suggestion as 
to good men whose days are cut short. 
They have been caught away, he says, 
lest wickedness should change their un- 
derstanding or guile deceive their soul. 
(IV, 2.) St. Paul is wiser when he says 
of Onesimus, “Perhaps he was therefore 
parted from thee for a season that thou 
mightest receive him for ever.” Per- 
haps! Sure that there is a Providence 
at work in human lives he would not 
speak in dogmatic fashion as to its pre- 
cise purpose in any particular case. In 
another passage the writer offers a fine 
thought. “In the memory of virtue is 
immortality because it is recognized 
both before God and before men...and 
throughout all time it matcheth crowned 
in triumph, victorious in the strife for 
the prizes which are undefiled.” This 
savours indeed of rhetorical exaggera- 
tion and it cannot be said that virtue 
is always recognized by men but there 
is truth finely expressed here, the truth 
that man’s best possession and reward 
is character approved of God. But the 
writer’s finest suggestion is made when 
he brings in the new world to redress 
the balance of the old. It is only the 
wicked who die, he says. As for the 


good, “in the eyes of the foolish they 
seemed to have died and their departure 
was accounted to be their hurt and their 
journeying away from us to be their ruin 
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Prize Fiction For Church Management 


a ummer will take its toll in spiritual effort. The mind seeks diversion. 
The reader seeks variety. Too heavy food curbs digestion. This summer 
we ate going to do the unusual thing for a preacher's magazine. In both 
the July and August issues arrangements have been made for prize fiction 
by best known American writers. Their stories will stimulate imagina- 
tion and add romance to usual grist of the day’s reading. 


IN JULY ISSUE mn 


The Anglo Saxon 
By Wilbur Daniel Steel 


This story takes the reader to the 
atmosphere of the Moslem City. There 
is play, adventure, religion, life and 
death. And the surprise ending is the 


age life. 





Make Sure that You are to Receive These Two Summer Issues of 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


IN AUGUST ISSUE 
Fame For Mr. Beatty 
By John Norman Hall 
A story of tragedy of the machine 
Every preacher knows the 
Beatties in his congregation. 
~ the man who just doesn't click. 


He is 





























but they are in peace.” They are “in 
the hand of God.” So this old time Jew 
triumphed over the hard facts and dared 
to believe that the righteous, even 
though “in the sight of men they are 
punished” live on and that death makes 
no breach in the continuity of their 
life. 

Alike in his reticence and in his sug- 
gestiveness he is fine when he declares 
that the holy departed “live forever and 
the care for them is with the Most 
High.” “Souls of the righteous are in 
the hand of God and no torment shall 
touch them.” Our ignorance of that 
other life is abysmal. 


“He that hath found some fledged bird’s 


nest 

May know at first sight that the bird 
has flown 

But what fair field or grove he sings 
in now 


That is to him unknown.” 


At times, we long to know more; we cry 
out like Browning: 


“O God, that we might see 
The souls we love that they might tell us 
What and where they be.” 


But St. Paul says that “those who sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with Him” and 
Bengel’s terse comment on that is good, 
“Sweet word! it is used of the living,” 


to which we may add as James Denney 
does “It is used of those who are living 
with Jesus.” And that after all is quite 
enough for all comfort. They are “in 
the hand of God” as our author puts it. 


In another deeply interesting passage, 
he says that the righteous “shall receive 
the crown of royal dignity and the 
diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand” 
(V, 15). The thought is not unlike that 
of the New Testament, though the crown 
promised there is that of the victor and 
not as here that of the sovereign. For 
Christians are called a royal priesthood 
and the Saviour’s promise is that the 
faithful servant shall rule over cities. 
Our author had insight into the truth 
that the reward of loyal service here is 
promotion to nobler work yonder and 
that the blessed are there invested with 
a greater loveliness of character. 


What was his basis for this confident 
assurance? I think the answer is his 
intense belief in the love of God. God, 
he says, is “the first author of beauty” 
and He must be much better than His 
works. He, the Sovereign Lord of all, 
who made small and great, alike taketh 
thought for all.” He loves all things 
that are and abhors none of the things 
which He has made. By His own acts 
of mercy, He teaches His people “that 
the righteous must be a lover of men.” 


Especially He loves good men who are 
His sons “well pleasing to Him.” Yonder, 
across the river, they “shall receive great 
good because God made trial of them 
and found them worthy of Himself, be- 
cause He proved them and accepted 
them.” 


This is ever the rock basis of the 
eternal hope. It is confirmed and estab- 
lished for us by the risen Lord because 
in Him we know the Father. God’s child 
is not to Him a mere means to an end; 
he is an end in himself. The immortal 
hope is a sound and sure inference from 
the known character of God. He who 
values faithful men will never allow 
them to perish. Fellowship with Him 
today is a joy whose “very sweetness 
yieldeth proof of immortality.” 





Ambition is an idol, on whose wings 
Great minds are carried only to extreme; 
To be sublimely great or to be nothing. 
—Southey. 
* oF + 
O cursed ambition, thou devouring bird, 
How dost thou from the field of honesty 
Pick every grain of profit or delight, 
And mock the reaper’s toil! 
—Harvard. 
* * ™ 
The tallest trees are most in the power 
of the winds, and ambitious men of the 
blasts of fortune. 
—Penn. 
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Classified —For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Address Classified Department 


PMOL e LITO STITT | 


Wanted: 20 or 25 slightly used all 
black choir robes in excellent condition 
and reasonable, also pulpit robe. 235 
Washington Street, Boonton, N. J. 





Forty Illustrated Parables for mimeo- 
graphed calendars in patented loose leaf 
book. $2.00 postpaid. Artograph Service, 
6407 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





For Sale: Ridpath’s History of the 
World, nine volumes in good condition. 
First $12.00 takes them. G. W. Peters, 
Shelby, Ohio. 





For Sale: Multistamp, complete outfit. 
Good as new. First check for $25.00 
gets it. J. E. Stockman, 421 N. Main 
St., Greenville, S. C. 





Five by eight C. and M. printing press. 
Perfect condition. Three fonts of type, 
new. All tools. Quick sale for $25.00 
cash. Sacrifice sale. A. P. Walton, Lex- 
ington, Nebraska. 





3 x 5 White Cards. Ruled on one side. 
Blank on other. Fit any 3 x 5 inch file. 
Many uses around the church. Very 
special price. 100 cards, 25c; 500, 90c 
postpaid. Address Church World Press, 
Inc., Auditorium Building, East Sixth at 
St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Special Sermon Subjects prepared for 
busy Pastors. Authors’ Research Bureau, 
516 Fifth Ave., New York. 





For Sale: $10,000. Model OUL Kilgen 
Organ, practically new, used six months, 
will sell at a bargain, $5,000. Cash or on 
payments. Send for specifications. Tem- 
ple Theatre, Kane, Pa. 





‘Our Piano business is running very 
largely to Grands for the well-to-do 
homes and institutions. From these, we 
quite invariably take in Uprights—many 
in the most excellent condition. Tell us 
your piano needs, we can supply from 
1 to 10 at any price you set, from $50 
per piano up, terms 10% down, balance 
in three years. Address R. J. Cook, 
General Manager, Cable Piano Company, 
Wabash and Jackson, Chicago. 


Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 
Five cents per word; minimum charge, 75 cents 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Mitt Tt itt ss st rm smn smn se 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


Wedding Books: Upon request we will 
mail on 30 days’ approval for examina- 
tion at your own desk samples of our 
Marriage Certificates, and Bride’s Books. 
You will see new features not found in 
any other books; prices run from 15 to 
60c. You can see them for the price of 
a post card. Paragon Publishing Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 





Typewriter Ribbons. Save money by 
buying six or dozen at a time. First 
grade quality ribbons any machine. Six 
for $3.00; dozen $5.50 postpaid to your 
address. Independent Supply Co., 2182 
E. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





An Excellograph Duplicator and 5000 
bulletins, two pages printed, $60. You 
can get the lot for a few hours’ work and 
make some money. Walled Lake Print 
Shop, Walled Lake, Michigan. 





Your Church Floor can be covered 
with Government Standard Battleship 
Linoleum or Cork Carpet at a very 
reasonable figure; sanitary, durable and 
attractive. Full details on _ request. 
Redington Co., Scranton, Pa. 





Carbon Paper for your typing. Blue 
or Black. Full sheets. 2. Dozen—50c. 
Box 100 sheets—$1.70. Sent postpaid to 
your address. Independent Supply Co., 
2182 E. Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Stereopticon Slides—“Story of Pilgrim 
Fathers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Mo- 
ses,” “Joseph,” “David,” “Paul,” “Life of 
Christ,” “Esther,” “Boy Scouts,” “Ben 
Hur,” “Other Wise Men,” “Quo Vadis,” 
“Passion Play,” “Ram’s Horn Cartoon,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday’s,” 
“In His Steps,’ Numerous Evangelistic 
Sermons (illustrated). Slides made to 
order. Card brings complete list. Willis 
P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Baptismal Fonts. In everlasting mar- 
ble at the price of wood. $35 up. From 
the quarry direct to you. Illustrations 
on request. Redington and Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 





Children’s object lessons ready for use. 
Sample 15c. Be convinced. Preach to 
children for results. Jeambey, Red Oak, 
Iowa. 


| Church Workers’ Exchange | 


Presbyterian Minister, under forty, 
would like to correspond with some 
institution seeking a Bible teacher, or 
some publishing house needing an editor 
of Sunday School literature, with view 
to position. Box “B”, Church Manage- 
ment. 























Young People’s Worker — University 
graduate. Active in Presbyterian reli- 
gious education. Seeks work not money. 
Box “M”, Church Management. 


FOR SALE! 


Four Manual Skinner Organ, only four 
years old, to make way for larger organ. 
Apply office of Church Management. 














FOR YOUR NEXT COMMUNION 


Individual came 


Does YOUR Church use this cleanly 
method? Send for SPECIAL OFFER at 
low prices. Tray and 36 best glasses 
and Cover $9.00. Glasses $1.00 dozen. 
Collection and Bread Plates. 

THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box540Lima, O 











SVOBODA CHURCH 
FURNITURE CO. 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


Designers and Builders of 


ARTISTIC CHURCH FURNITURB | 

















VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 





SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
era 


1415 WALL ST. FORT WAYNE, IND. 





bet i I 




















Right Prices on Church Furniture 


Communion tables quartered and pees $30.00. 
Fonts with detachable vessels, $35.00. Kinder- 
farten chairs and tables at prices that. save your 
church money. Before you buy let’s get acquainted. 











Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 Pine Street - ST.LOUIS, MO. 











MOTION PICTURES 


Religious — Educational — Entertainment 


H. S. BROWN, Inc. 


Largest and most complete library of 
exclusive non-theatrical motion pictures 
in the United States. 


806 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

















REDINGTON’S _ Scranton, Pa. 
Church Bulletin '12::<: 


are going our non-rusting all metal bulletin 
boards electrically lighted from the interior to 
announce church activities. New low price. 
Write for booklet today. 


Multiform Bulletin 
Dept. 21, 7523 Stoney Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Now is the time to make your church over 
. inside and out . : . to make it more 
beautiful . . . more inviting. 


Milcor Metal Ceilings and walls are the eco- 
nomical and logical answer to the redecorating 
question. They give you a new interior at a 
price you can afford. Such walls and ceilings 


never crack nor fall. Their beauty is permanent. 


EDECORATE WITH METAL 
WALLS AND CEILINGS~ 


The Cost is Less... The Beauty is Permanent... Metal ts Safe 


Milcor Metal Walls and Ceilings come in a 
wide range of patterns that will harmonize 
with the architecture of your church. 


Send for a copy of “Milcor Metal Ceilings and 
Walls” . . . a book giving all details and show- 
ing all designs. Gladly will we help to estimate 
the cost and refer you to a sheet metal con- 
tractor who can do a perfect job. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, 1449 Burnham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branches: Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., La Crosse, Wis. 
Sales Offices: Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., Little Rock, Ark., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eastern Plant: THE ELLER MANUFACTURING CO., Canton, Ohio 


MILCOR PRODUCTS 


permanent and fire-safe 
construction. 


Plaster corners protected 
with Milcor Expansion Cor- 


Equally ideal for straight 
lines or curves. 


Where plaster is spread on PRRPEE 7) 
Milcor Stay-Rib Metal Lath MCCCAOOEAOOOEALERSAIEDELE 
you have the finest type of DORRERLRRRELRLEREREUELELT 


LAA GAEAAGEDEAEROUEEOASOIE 
PERLBRREDERDEBRLDOUBEDEL 


THLE LULL 
MTL 





Milcor Spanish Metal Tile is 

ideal for churches. Weather- 

proof, permanent, good looking 

and economical. Full details 
on request. 
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CHURCH OF THE Goop SHEPHERD, Fort Leg, N. J. 


One of many recent Wurlitzer installations 





| 


HE Wurlitzer Church Organ satisfies 

every need of sacred music. It is re- 

sponsive to the spirit of every service. 

With it are possible those mellow, deli- 

cate, mighty tonal blendings which give 
to sacred music its completest glory. 4 The 
Wurlitzer Organ affords accompaniment 
worthy of divine worship. Artistry which is 
the heritage of more than 200 years of musi- 
cal instrument manufacture has created it. 
@ Complete information upon request. 














HT ois 
ae 
— 
\ y] The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
\ dl Factories: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Los ANGELES 
120 W. 42nd St. 121 E. 4th St. 329 S. Wabash Ave. 816 S. Broadway 








SAN FRANCISCO Boston PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
250 Stockton St. 120 Boylston St. 1031 Chestnut St. 674 Main St. 
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110 Churches, in the last 7 months, 
have, with our help, completed 


Successful Campaigns 


Our “Churchly Campaign Methods”, com- 
petent and consecrated leadership, and plans 
especially suited to churches, will help to win 
larger financial success, with greater spiritual 
benefits, with less expense. 


Expectations Exceeded 


In almost every campaign as illustrated by 
the 50 examples listed below. 


P—Pre-dedication D—Debt 


x—In addition to large sums previously raised 
N—tIncludes previous subscriptions 


October, 18 Campaigns 








Advance Final 

Expectations Results 
RAR RSC a rere $ 75,000 $ 96,300 
ee eee 40,000 55, 
A Ree ere ,000 49,827 
sree ee en 30,000 P 39,000 x 
es eer 30,000 31,000 
EE ear a eee 19,000 D 25,575 
Canada (Lutheran) ... 20,000 21,600 
N. Y.(U.P.Community) 12,000 21,000 
N. Y. (Reformed) ..... 15,000 19,000 x 
N. J. (Congregational). 10,000 17,000 


November, 24 Campaigns 








Advance Final 

Expectations Results 

> Seer as ee 170,000 

ES oc hewe mie eee 125,000 155,000 

MM, 2c ckGualsas ceae Oe eee 1,000 

| ER ere eer 71,000 D 77,000 

Ohio (Disciples) ....... 50,000 72,500 

- (i. ee 40,000 55,000 

. ree sae 30,000 51,246 

N. Y. (Methodist) .... 35,000 51,000 

Penna. (Baptist) ..... 35,000 47,500 
PL atc essh to ee beh 12,000 P 15,000 x 


December— January, 30 Campaigns 




















Advance Final 
Expectations Results 
N. J. (Baptist) ........ $150,000N $150,500N 
a gc gie Sens swash hee 125,000N 131,103N 
NS oo a wr hari a 50,000 90,200 
ND ne cent eet on nhes ae 40,000 53,000 x 
N. J. (Methodist) ..... 45, 52,000 
UN ee roan ik 5 Gh a 60 5, 51,000 
| Penna. (Baptist) ...... 30,000 44,000 
N. J. (Methodist) ..... 35,000 44,000 
Ky. (Baptist) ......... 15,000 25,250 x 
Se rer 12,000 18, 300 
February—March, 28 Campaigns 
Advance Final 
Expectations Results 
Cal. (Methodist) ...... 185.000 
Cal. (Methodist) ...... 179,600 
Penna. (Baptist) ...... 125,000 126,000 
PE. cea. kar eee 110,000 119,000 
OS ie gro AE en i ie 75,000 97,000 
| APES RE ee reeset 75,000 81,210 
Ohio (Methodist) ..... 75,000 81,000 
eS ae e eats bitin 40,000 52,000 
Neb. (Lutheran) ...... 20,000 34,000 
N. J. (Episcopal) ...... 20,000 26,000 
N. Y. (Congregational). 20,000 26,000 
N. J. (Community) .... 20,000 23,000 
April—May 4th, 16 Campaigns 
Advance Final 
Expectations Results 
Cal. (Congregational) . . $200,000 
- 3 104,123 
Cal. (Methodist) ...... 60,000 79,000 
Ia. (Presby., United) .. 36,000 
BURY neha chen boyish 30,000 35,000 
Penna. (Methodist) ... 25,000 34,000 
Penna. (Reformed) ... 30,000 35,000 


W. Va. (Presby. U. S.). 22,000 23,000 








Raise Money Wisely 


For Your Church Debt, New Building, Improvements 





Benefit by our improved “‘Loyalty-Stewardship- 
Financial’’ Campaign Service 
Consider Our Notable Experience in Campaigns for Churches 


110 Churches—$6,000,000 raised-—in the past 7 months 
400 Churches—-$20,000,000 raised——in the past 3 years 
600 Churches—$32,000,000 raised——in the past 6 years 


$480,000 for 5 BAPTIST Churches in 6 months 


From Kentucky: ‘“‘Thanks to the cooperation of your representative in 
our pre-dedication campaign in January, also to your cooperation in our 
initial campaign eighteen months before, we have raised over $11,000 above 
the actual cos: of our building. We are truly grateful.’ 

From New sag 8 “We of the First Baptist Church of East Orange feel 
especially thankful that the way opened for our church to secure the rare 
service of your representative to lead our financial campaign to success 
($40,000 goal over-subscribed in addition to $110,000 raised a few months 
previously—a total goal of $150,000) . . . at a cost of just one-third the fee 
asked by a business (campaign) organization. . . We hope the way may be 
open for our church to secure your representative for a similar service when 
we are ready to clear our church mortgage.”’ 

From Pennsylvania: ‘‘The finest financial campaign I have ever witnessed 
was that conducted under the leadership of your representative for the 





Wyoming Baptist Church, with which I am connected. It was an evangelistic 
revival in a real sense. The financial results were beyond expectations. . . 
In spite of my wide experience in money-raising, I can think of nothing to 
perfect your service. I congratulate you upon the gracious spirit which 
permeated the campaign, upon your fine Christian representative. ...... 


$243,000 for 3 CONGREGATIONAL Churches in 7 months | 


From Long Island: ‘‘With over $25,000, we feel that our campaign has 
been a remarkable success in view of | drengge od economic conditions and other 
problems. The spiritual benefits including increased attendance and loyalty 
are notable. We now realize more fully that our success would have been 
impossible without the benefit of your plans and policies and leadership.” 

From New Jersey: ‘‘We were pleased with the spiritual tone of the 
campaign, with its special emphasis on loyalty. As a result, we are continuing 
pd ged spiritually. The financial results were satisfactory to the fullest 
extent.” 


$220,000 for 4 DISCIPLES Churches in 6 months 


From Ohio: ‘‘Where two previous campaigns had yielded less than 
$25,000, we have $74,000 raised in the campaign with the cooperation of your 
Department, —425 pledges. Your director was a real gentleman, who kept his 
word in every respect . . . leaving them without exception in a happy frame 
of mind. We can commend your Departinent without reservation .. . When 
we have another campaign we shall without doubt have age Department. ... | 
The Loyalty Crusade in itself was worth the price of the campaign. } 

From California: ‘‘Your methods are the best I have ever known. We 
will want your cooperation again at dedication.”’ 


$891,000 for 13 METHODIST Churches in 7 months 


Over $440,000 was raised y 2 Methodist Churches in 
Southern California with our help, during the six weeks | 
preceding Easter. The great satisfaction of pastors and 
congregations is illustrated by the following letter: 


Wilshire Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 22, 1930. } 
“With $179,625 subscribed on April 17th, the results both in money raised | 
and in the fine spirit created were beyond expectations. The business methods | 
employed and the fine Christian attitude of = two representatives captured 
our entire church. Their work was splendid and outstanding. I recommend 
them most heartily.”’ 
(Signed) Willsie Martin, Pastor. 


$451,000 with our help in the past seven months. 


From a Layman in Richmond, Va.: “Of $41,500 raised with the help of | 
your department, more than covering our debt, we have already collected 


| 
| 
| 
Ten other Methodist churches in the east also raised | 
| 
| 
| 
over $15,000—much more than is due to date.’ 


From a former Presiding Elder: ‘‘We were pleased with your help in | 
raising such a splendid sum. We shail be glad to answer inquiries from our | 
denomination.’ 


$32,000,000 for 600 Churches of 21 DENOMINATIONS | 


Raised with our help in five years with spiritual benefits as 
valuable as the financial results. | 





Send for free literature and testimonies from pastors and 
laymen, representing all sections of the country and many 
denominations. Tell us your needs and problems. 











Church Building Fund Campaigns Bureau 


Albert F. McGarrah, D. D., Director 
931 Witherspoon Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
































